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THE 
NATIONAL HOME-READING UNION. 


Its Origin. 

\MONG the many agencies for the benefit of the young which 
jave indirectly had their origin in the Education Act of 1870 
the least influential is the National Home-Reading 
on. Its establishment eight years ago was due to the 
and earnest philanthropy of men and women who saw 
with some concern the increasing numbers of young people 
y emerging from our elementary schools well fitted for, 
desirous of, acquiring further knowledge, but with no fixed 
of how to obtain it or how to make reading not merely 

sure but a part of their lives. And it was also felt 

this feeling most readers of this journal have shared 
our brightest boys and girls, with their perceptions and 
tastes quickened up to a certain point, were in the 
st danger of being led astray by the pernicious cheap 
ture which everywhere lay too near at hand. Mr. Stead’s 
rable penny books were not then in the market ; to him 
ning people now owe a great deal, and the Union itself 
»glad to make use of many of his publications. The 
ng Continuation Schools, helpful as they were even 
in their earlier stage, could not heip those whose 
yments kept them engaged till late at night. What 
elt to be needed was something to enter the home, 
er that home was so remote from the hum of the 
ns as to be only accessible by post, or whether it were 
{among the crowds of urban life and within reach of 
schools, guilds, or other helpful organisations. ‘To 
» the aspirations of the promoters, it may be said 
ey wished to form an institution which should prove to 

e, philosopher, and friend of every British youth. 
me will be surprised to learn that Dr. Paton, of Notting- 
vas a leading spirit in this venture. 
it! work is well-known to all teachers. And soon a 
1 was found in Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, 
which the cor 
ised plans. 


His enthusiasm in 


mittee set to work to carry out its 
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This committee consisted, and happily still consists, of the 
following well-known persons 
President : 
H.R.1L. The Princess Louise 
Chairman of Council 
lhe Right Kev. dic Lord Bishop of Ileretord, 
Vice-Chai man of Council : 
kK. A. Yerburgh, Esqy., M.P 
Chairman of Executive Committe 
Dr. Alex. [Lill (Master of Downing College, Cambridge) 
Hon. Secretary : 
he Kev. Ir. 
flo ‘ Treasure) 
Sir Owen Roberts (Clothworkers’ Hall, London), 
Tlon, Auditor: , 


Edward Lionel Scott, Esq. (Salters’ Hall, London), 


Paton (Nottingham), 


Secretar 


Miss Mondy, 


A gallant outsider was heard to say that a society whose 
Alpha and Omega were ladies must go well. Be that as it 
may, the work of Surrey House is going well and will go still 
better when understood. Appropriately enough, this home of 
the Union is only a few hundred yards from the central offices of 
the School Board for London ; near enough, indeed, to give a 
nudge of the elbow to that big body when it may be inclined 
to forget its duty to the greatest city in the world and descend 
to small and illiberal measures, And, also, quite appro 
priately, just over there in the Embankment Gardens, is the 
statue of that fine-minded statesman, W. KE. Forster, always, 
one can fancy, smiling on Surrey House and now and again 
on the School Board people. 

Its Aims. 
Having thus indicated the Jersennel of the committee, its 


veneral aim, and its meeting-place, an idea of the spirit 
which pervades the whole work may be best thered, 








perhaps, from the address given by Augustine Lirre q., : 
/ 
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THE 

).C., M.P., in his address to the members of the Union at 
their last annual meeting, held by invitation at the Salters’ 
Hall hat accomplished gentleman spoke thus: ‘ This 
society really exists to improve the taste of the nation, 
but by the word “taste” I certainly mean to be under- 
tood in the sense of the definition Thomas Carlyle once 
ave Paste (said the philosopher), if it mean anything but a 
paltry connoisseurship, must mean a general susceptibility to 
sense to discern and a heart to love 
all beauty, order, and goodness wherever and 
form and accomplishments they are to be 
\nd then Mr. Birrell went on to say, ‘these are your 
orders, » improve the taste of the nation 


truth and nobleness, a 
and reverence 
in whatsoever 
ECT 
marchin incl it ist 
that you exist 
lo us who are British-born the need for this improvement 
is plain enough, and the reason why this need exists is equally 
plain, but to a foreigner Let us sup- 
one of the visitors to our shores during the recent 
Jubilee days, struck with the splendid behaviour of the enor- 
crowds he witnessed, and full just now of curiosity about 
the cause. We could readily make him 
tand that compulsory education for the last quarter of 
has chiefly brought about the good manners he 
sticed, but that a general taste for reading after school days 
we ended has not yet been acquired. We could, to explain 
he latter, again make use of Mr. Birrell’s address. That 
gentleman told his audience that ‘the vast bulk of the inhabi- 
tants of this country, the great bulk of the population which 
tays at home here in old England, leaves school at the age 
added, ‘you can form some idea if you 
reflect, of the means and of the chances which they enjoy in 
ifter life, of indulging in reading.’ With all our boasted 
iperiority it is still true that children are allowed to 
enter the labour market at an earlier age than those of any 
other European country. ‘Therefore to them our splendid in- 
hh I:nglish literature may be said scarcely to exist, 
{ is to open it up to them without waiting for slow 
tional improvements emanating from the State that ou 
National LIlome Reading | has set itself to work. The 
lains of more favoured young people are not overlooked ; 
ndeed all classes 
the | 
}) (opie 


} 
reading 
ahah 4 


it is not quite so clear, 


wos 


man 
mol 
hould enquire 


under 


tr century 


of eleven. and, he 


oul 
eritance of 
edu 


nion 


have a 
the benefits of systematised home 


venerally followed we should 


showin 


non more soon 


everywhere 


Its Methods. 


What are the 
illy the ¢ 


( pp rand 


lists of 


details of the 
‘draws up 


this. 


books 


Just 
standard 
ung people that awaken the mind to intellectual plea 
ind a practical educational value,’ These books 
under the History, Biography, 
poetry and prose), Komance, Travel, and Science. 
lists I Supplementary ; 
Ihe last is for use of the circle-leader or 
a reading group formed in a day 
sunday school, evenin other kind of 
The leader's list being in 


olimittes 


have 
ive) arranged headings of 
bateratur 

Phere ie 


three Required ; (2 


») Recommended 

m who superinte ds 
school, or any 
from any other 


of the 


ance of the youn 


source 
other two, he or she will of course be in ad- 
readers And the 


wdin lo 


first or second list is 
en by the leader acc the 
of his circle 
The boot are t 
icy House, the | 
to conduct the bool 


unas 


capabilities of mem 
ool 
o be obtained at the lowest price from 
xecutive Committee having undertaken 
the Union, 
arcely 


in order to assist its 
one need si flourishing 
is could be wished The subscriptions of leaders and of 
friends do not quite meet the annual expenses 

Keaders of the PRACTICAL TEACHER interested in 
knowing that in the choice of books for the Young People’s 
section, the opi ons of elementary teachers are 
! that 
scholars of 


ind 


trade of 


which | say are not so 


may be 


represented, 


the general committee believing those persons who are 
to-day know well 
iced to read. 

only care of the Com- 
lhere is their monthly 


essays on the books to be 


} 
ontact with the 
" 


the kind of books they may be 
bout this s¢ les 


habitually ( 


tion ot books is not the 


h perhaps 


which « tal 


mittee thou its chief care 


mapazine, is excellent 


read, what ts obscure, 


thoughts 


explainin ind throwing out suggestive 


which are vaiuable to the circle leader, especially 


are considered, and were the suggestions of 
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to the circle leader whose time is much occupied. And ther 
is the issue of certificates to those who read specified books. 
Nor do the ripe scholars who give themselves so freely to the 
executive work forget that community of living mind with 
mind is better than any book, and so a summer assembly is 
arranged yearly. The last was held in Chester, when the 
present Bishop of London gave an address, and Mr. Yerburgh 
entertained in the pleasantest manner. Many interesting le 

tures on local history and antiquities and on the geology and 
natural history of the surrounding country were given to 
audiences whose appreciation showed how much enjoyment 
was being received. At these meetings the solitary student 
from the farthest north, whose acquaintance with the Union 
has only been postal, meets face to face the people who hav 
helped to brighten his life so much. It is veritably a case of 
iron sharpening iron. 


Its Advantages for our Schools. 


What most teachers want to know respecting the National 
Home Reading Union is how its advantages can be utilised 
in our schools. In Evening Continuation Schools the way is 
very clear. The reading classes may be formed into circles 
under enthusiastic teachers as leaders ; portions of books, 
which are lent to the pupils, can be allotted for home reading, 
and these portions re-read at the following meeting. Each 
member of the class can be invited to give his views on the 
prescribed pages, und possibly a composition lesson can be 
made from some description or expression which has struck 
the greater number of readers. In the same way the sixth 
and seventh standards of a day school may be converted into 
a circle. Those who have tried this experiment have been 
delighted with the pleasure it has given the children, and 
some have felt quite sure that many of their pupils have by its 
means acquired a favourite author for life. This is a great 
deal to say, because whenever that author’s work crosses the 
ex-scholar’s path it will come in the name of a friend and 
need no introduction. But, says some one, how are we to 
afford the books ? Happily, if the speaker be in a London 
Board School he has only to apply to headquarters, and is 
almost sure to receive the required supply. ‘This is a recent 
departure on the part of the Board, and one for which most 
of us feel thankful 

Possibly other boards and other managers are doing simi 
larly, but if not, they may only need to be made acquainted 
with the work of the Union. Doubtless many managers 
could also be induced to place the Union lists of books on 
their requisition forms, especially if they were aware that 
these lists are drawn up by some of the most accomplished 
literary students in the country. 

The school library could receive no better addition, and fo1 
prize books they are all that can be desired. 

Teachers who have themselves secured the benefits of 
membership are not slow in recommending their leaving 
pupils to join some circle to which they can be introduced. 
It is this securing a link to the day school which gives such 
promise to the movement. 

‘But how can we find time for all this ?’ 
weighted teacher inquires. 


does li 


the already over- 
Well, we admit the real difficulty 
here, but, with a code so much more elastic than 
its predecessors were, much may be done, and, after a | 
enthusiasm will do the rest. ‘To quote Mr. Birrell once more, 
and all he says is so well worth repeating that apology for s 
doing is unnecessary, ‘No nation can be great or last 
unless it has a sound breed and a good mind.’ 

leachers, of all people, have the most abundant opportu 
tics of forwarding the best interests of the nation, and as one 
of many means to that end we cordially recommend the sub 
ject of this paper. 


Special Courses of Preparation for the L.L.A. 


and London Matriculation Examinations 


__ will be begun in our September Number. 
















CHAPTER L. 


WILLIAM EGLINTON, B.Sc. 


‘Ou, here’s another, May,’ cried seven-year-olc Letty from her 
e at the drawing-room window. 
‘ Nonsense, Letty,’ was the abstracted answer from the sofa. 
May was wel! into her second volume. 
‘But it is. I know he’s one. He's got yellow gloves, this 


4 


‘Is he as funny as the last one?’ asked May, with a slight show 


of interest. 


‘No, he isn’t quite so funny,’ admitted Letty reluctantly, ‘but 
I bigger, if he isn’t so fat, and he’s going so fast, oh, so fast.’ 

‘He'll soon tire of that,’ answered May grimly. 

Iler book was closed now, though her forefinger still marked the 
p between the leaves 

‘ldo shut your stupid book and come and_ see him,’ pleaded 
Letty ‘He’s not going so quick now,’ 

‘| daresay not,’ said May, as she moved towards the window. 

She knew that there was no hurry. When her father, Johu 
Cranster—‘ plain John Cranster’ as he loved to call himself—had 
uilt this house on what was ominously but justly know as //e Brae 
t Kilrattray, he had had no thought of the value he was conferring 
his drawing-room window as a place of entertainment. Yet 
th that corkscrewed its way from the gate of Mr. Cranster’s 
s up to his door had turned out to be one of the two features 
conciled Mrs. Cranster to live at the high altitude to which 


he isband’s ideas had brought her. 

ther feature was the magnificent view down the river to- 
W the setting sun. Visitors raved about this view, but for 
s! y all-the-year-round satisfaction the path fairly cut it out in the 
¢ tion of the Cransters themselves. Mrs, Cranster loved to sit 
vindow and gloat over the poor wretches who had to work 
their painful passage up to her door. Even the gentle May enjoyed 
t t of prolonged ‘ private view’ before her visitors could make 
t ublic appearance. As for Letty, she openly gloried in being 
the first to detect a new victim, and to trace his sufferings 

tr is fresh start at the gate, to his shameful finish at the door. 
tom had not yet staled the charm of this terrible path, for the 
( ers had entered upon their possession of ‘The Whins’ only 


nths before. But even if the path had lost the charm of 
y there was something of special interest to-day in the poor 

ns who had toiled up that sunny serpentine. 

’s four,’ remarked Letty with emphasis, and May under- 
though the reader may not, that four schoolmasters were 


to a grown-up person a procession of schoolmasters is some- 
M narkable ; for schoolmasters resemble the lion in one point 
, they love to hunt alone. 
then this stream of learning up to ‘The Whins’? Changing 
parison from a royal beast to a royal bird, this invasion of 
may be explained by the saying : ‘Wheresoever the car- 
there will the eagles be gathered together 
rcase in this case is the headmastership of the Warrenpark 
hool, with its accompanying three hundred pounds a year, 
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and William Eglinton, B.Sc., who is at present toiling up that heart- 
breaking steep, is one of the eagles 

May had questioned the possibility of his being ‘ another’ before 
she had caught sight of him, and now that she saw him she was less 
inclined than ever to include him among the crowd of candidates 
who had for the past few days pestered her father for his influence 
and vote. It would be hard indeed to find a man less like the 
popular idea of a schoolmaster than the tall, well-built, pleasant 
faced, almost fashionably dressed young man that she saw moving 
easily up the zig-zag way to her door. 

The longer she looked from her vantage ground a few paces back 
from the window, the less incliied was she to believe that this 
stranger belonged to the same tribe as the three eminently common 
place men who had that day preceded him, All the same she took 
the trouble to tell the maid that if the approaching visitor wanted 
to see her father, she should tell him that Mr. Cranster would be 
home for lunch in about ten minutes, and ask him to wait 

In a few minutes the maid brought up a card on which appeared 
the words ‘ William Eglinton, B.Sc.’ She said he would be glad to 
wait, which May and Letty were quite prepared to believe. 

Punctually to his time, John Cranster himself came pufling up his 
* Jacob’s Ladder,’ as his partner nicknamed it. * Cranster’s Folly’ 
was the only name his workmen could think of. ‘The name was 
not very brilliant, and was certainly far from new, but you cannot 
look for much originality among boiler-makers and rivetters, 

John himself naturally made the best of his hill, and spoke airily 
of the grand effect on the lungs. He said nothing of the effect on 
the heart—but his doctor did, with the result that John was now 
busy with a scheme which he kept a profound secret in the mean 
time, a scheme to run a little funicular railway from his works right 
up to *The Whins.’ Since he was himself a practical engineer, he 
was able to get all his arrangements carried out in his own works 
without consulting anybody. 

His daily pulls up that hill kept him from ever losing sight of his 
scheme. His mind was full of it when he entered the hall that 
day, and found Letty waitiog for him in great state with the card 
tray in her hand. She was too full of importance to allow him to 
indulge in much petting. 

*There’s four cards to-day, papa, and one of them’s in the 
library !’ 

*Mr. Samuel Thomson, B.A.’ read papa. 

rhen turning to another 

* Alexander Macfadzean, M.A.’ 

‘That’s the fat one,’ interpreted Letty ‘Hle’s just awful fat, 
and he was so sorry we didn’t ask him to come in and rest after the 
hill.’ 

‘William Eglinton, B.Sc..’ read papa again. 

‘Thats the angry one,’ explained Letty, this time a little doubt- 
fully. ‘He's awful black and fierce 
‘but maybe it’s the other one.’ 

‘James Scoular, F.E.L.S. ?’ tried papa 

‘I’m not sure,’ replied Letty contritely, ‘maybe he’s the angry 
one, but I’m sure Mr. Macfadzean is the fat one.’ 

‘Run away upstairs then, and tell mother L’ll be ready in a 
minute or two.’ 


Then she added slowly, 
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Entering the library brusquely Mr. Cranster glanced from the 
two doubtful cards to his unknown visitor, and at once concluded 
that this fine-looking fellow could not be * James Scoular, F.E.1.S.’ 

Iie tried the other 

‘Mr. Eglinton, I believe?’ 

* Ves, I have called 

Then followed the wearisome and somewhat humiliating speech 
with which Mr. Cranster as chairman of the Kilrattray(burgh) School 
Board was tolerably familiar. The candidate did not want any un- 


fair advantage ; all he wanted was a fair field and no favour, but he 
wanted the members of the Board to see him, and to put any ques- 
tions they might wis! as to his fitness for the work, ete. 

Unlike most of his colleagues on the Board, Mr. Cranster had a 
renuine interest in the schools of his town. Being a self-made 
man he was inclined to overvalue the importance of mere school 
learning, while professing to despise all the ornaments of a univer- 
ity course. lL.atin and Greek were particularly hateful in his eyes, 


ind though he had acqui sced in the proposal to put ‘A (jraduate 
with a Training College Training preferred’ at the end of the 
advertisement, he had privately made up his mind that none of 
those M.A.'s would have his support. 

Eglinton, therefore, in virtue of his purely scientific degree 


got a very favourable hearing, and when the candidate expressed 
himself as not only able but anxious to continue the Science 
Classes taught by his predecessor, the chairman came as near to 


p'edging himself to support the Bachelor of Science as an honour- 
able chairman could 
As Eglinton meandered down towards the gate, his chances 


On Her Masesty's Servicr 


that both candidates were excellent, there was nothing to choose 
between them as scholars and teachers, so he would do in his public 
capacity what he always did as a private individual. He always 
liked to get as much for his money as possible. He therefore voted 
for the big one. 

So William Eglinton, B.Sc., was duly installed as Headmaster 
of Warrenpark Public School, thanks to his length, and the whim 
of an Atheist bird-stuffer. 


CHAPTER IL 
AN AWKWARD QUESTION. 


BEFORE he was called upon to face his great trouble, Eglinton 
went through a regular apprenticeship of little ones. ‘To begin 
with, he had to endure a heavy competition for his patronage in 
the matter of rooms, and if Mrs. Fullerton did secure him as her 
prey, it was more because he was tired of hunting, than because of 
the excellence of the ‘superior sitting and bedrooms’ at Dewdrop 
Villa. The old lady did not figure among his minor troubles, but 
her daughter soon took her place on that list. But we cannot waste 
any more time over the mere fringe of Eglinton’s cares ; they cul- 
minated in a woman. 

Courting is always uphill work for a schoolmaster, but Eglinton 
was specially handicapped, even for a schoolmaster. For if school- 
masters are notoriously unpopular with ladies, clergymen are as 
notoriously popular—and Eglinton had aclergyman as rival. This 
in itself was discouraging, no doubt, but when it is added that this 
rival—the Rev. Jantes Carroll—was also a member of the Kilrat- 
tray (burgh) School Board, and therefore one of Eglinton’s nine 
masters, it will be seen that 
the schoolmaster’s prospects 
. were gloomy indeed. 





were being discussed at the lunch table. Mrs, Cranster was quite 

pleased with the candidate when she learnt that his accent was good. 
‘It is so important to coun 

teract the exceedingly vulgar 

aceent of those common Board , 

children,’ was her only contri- 

bution to the discussion. It 

eemed to her of the most 


trifling importance which of 
the seventy-nine candidates was 


uccessful As ‘The Whios’ 


stood serenely above all the Ie Ren 


The Kev. James had been 





y one of the three /7ees who had 
i, voted for Eglinton, and was in- 
Y deed what in Scotland is termed 
4 


‘assistant and successor’ to the 
old clergyman in whose church 


SSS 


yy the Cransters ‘sat.’ The pale- 
turmoil of the exceedingly dirty \ fares Cancll q faced but handsome young 
little town, so its mistress liked ) 0 minister would have been a 


to picture herself as far removed 
from its petty interests 
‘FE glinton’s the man for me,’ : 
was the chairman’s verdict. 
‘Which church does he be 
long to?’ asked May, who tw 
. 1] , De ment of Bc 
knew well what an important partment 7 Science and art 
bearing this had upon the eles \ 
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the run of ‘The Whins,’ while 
poor Eglinton was rarely asked 
there, and even then on suffer- 
ance, would not have backed 
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* Dod, | forgot to ask,’ ex 
claimed honest John, * but it'll make a great deal of difference when 
it comes to the vote Let's see what his Testimonials say. Will 
you go 

But before his request was uttered May was on her way to the 
library, where she selected from a great heap of many-coloured 
pamphlets a fat grey one, on the outside of which was printed 
the phrase that she always regarded as so particularly vulgar : 

‘Testimonials in favour of.’ 

Qn the grey pamphlet they were in favour of ‘William Eglin- 
ton, B.S« 

Returning with this to the dining-room, May turned up the 
lestimonial that Eglinton showed up from a clergyman. This 
proved him to belong to a church which in Scotland is known 
s the Free Church 

* That's a pity,’ said Mr. Cranster, who was himself a Free. 

What he meant was that had Eglinton belonged to the rival 
church there would have been no difficulty in getting him elected, 


for he, the chairman, would have voted for him whatever church he 
had belonyved to 

*What does it matter after all?’ complained Mrs. Cranster, a 
little contemptuously. She was not self-made, you will observe, 
ind on the whole was not quite such a good job as her husband. 

(on the evening when tae School Board met to make the final 


appointment, it was founda that, after a great deal of elaborate 
voting, there were left two candidates between whom the decision 


had to be mad ivlinton was supported by the three /7ees and 
by one 7”. (a ?. is sort of superior / ree), while a thin little 
schoolmaster, with brilliant un‘versity testimonials, was backed by 
the whole four members of what in Scotland is fondly called the 
*auld hur Chere were nine members of the Board, so in this 
case of equality, four against four, the real appointment lay in the 
hands of the ninth member, who, being a bird-stuffer, was an 
Atheist (pen-minced by profession, this wizened Atheist declared 


Asa matter of fact, May Cran- 

ster was regarded as too good a 

match even for a minister, and in the ordinary course of provincial 

town life would never have come within Eglinton’s acquaintance 
at all. 

Her father, indeed, was to blame for all that happened, as he 
learned to his cost. For his wife was never tired of telling him 
that if it had not been for his foolishly insisting on May’s going to 
that ridiculous Science Class, it would never have happened. 

* All sorts of. people’ went to that class, she bitterly complained, 
and with some truth; for, beginning with Charley Taylor, the 
pawnbroker’s message-boy, the pupils rose in social standing through 
the pupil teachers, and Miss Fullerton, Eglinton’s landlady’s 
daughter, up to the chairman’s daughter. 

‘Plain John Cranster’ put up with his wife’s reproaches with a 
tolerably good grace. To himself he argued that he had only done 
his plain duty. As chairman of the School Board it behoved him to 
encourage learning in the burgh in every possible way, and getting 
his daughter to attend the Science Class of the Local Science and 
Art Committee was one of the most obvious ways of showing 4 
practical interest in education. 

There was, besides, another reason why he had insisted on May's 
going. There was a little friction between the Local Committee 
and the School Board. Most of the members of the Board thought 
that the Committee was trenching upon their province. Cranster 
was above this petty jealousy, was himself a member of the Local 
Committee, and accordingly specially anxious to show himsel! 
friendly to the Science Class. Indeed, he not only sent his daughter 
tu the class, but himself not unfrequently accompanied her. 

At first the terrible consequences of all this did not appear. It 


was lung before Eglinton and the minister discovered that they were 
rivals. They began indeed hy being friends. They had a great 
deal in common, and May was not even thought of in connection 
with a schoolmaster. ‘The Kev. James Carroll was what is know! 


as Correspondent of the Local Science and Art Committee, nd 
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THE PRACTICAL 


efore was brought a good deal into contact with Iglinton, in 

connection with his Science Class. The session, indeed, was half 

finished before Carroll discovered what a dangerous rival Eglinton 

was, for at the beginning the teacher seemed far too busy to pay 
h attention to May or any other lady. 

Kglinton’s first conversation with her was of the most embarras- 
sing character. After the second evening’s lesson (the class met 

> a week) he said as carelessly as he could 
‘Would you mind waiting behind the others a moment, Miss 
( ister ? 

Several of the other pupils heard those remarkable words, and 
stared in open-mouthed astonishment at the boldness of the young 
man May herself coloured to the roots of her wavy brown hair, 

1 rose hastily to make for the door. Charmingly natural as she 
was, she could not have lived so long with her mother without 

rning a little of that plump lady’s foolish social theories, and the 

her’s demand seemed to her in the highest degree impertinent, 
not to say Improper 

\s for Eglinton, he had no idea how exceedingly awful his demand 
was. The fact of the matter was that he was too much taken up 
with the still more awful demand he had yet to make. May had 
given her head the necessary toss, had averted her face at the proper 


gle, and had frozen her features into the requisite rigidity, before 
she caught the worried absent look on the schoolmaster’s handsome 
face, for handsome it was though he did happen to be a school- 
master. 

She hesitated for a moment ; she was a woman ; she waited. 

lhe rigidity thawed out as the last student passed through the 
swinging door of the class-room, and a certain piquant demureness 
took its place on her face, a demureness that would have played 
havoc even with a schoolmaster, if only the schoolmaster had 
observed it. Bat Eglinton was too much put out with the delicate 
of business he had in hand to have eyes for anything but the ugly 
»blong paste-board-covered register, that he now produced from the 
desk where it had been lying. Laying it upon the platform table 
t which he had been performing some elementary experiments, he 
irned to her and began timidly— 


it 


‘ 


‘Miss Cranster, all the others have already signed it. I kept 
you to the last so that none of the others might have a chance of 

eing yours. All the pupils must siga you know.’ 

May took the pen and tried to put her free and aristocratic signa- 

re with its usual flourish that her friends admired so much, but in 
the very middle of the attempted flourish the pen snapped, and sent 
a little cascade of tiny ink-spots all over the page, to say nothing of 
the big blot at the tail of the capital C. 

‘I’m so sorry,’ she apologised, ‘but I always use a big J, and 
your scratchy school pens won’t go over the paper as they ought. 
Why do schoolmasters always use scratchy pens, Mr. Eglinton ?’ 

rhey don’t,’ he protested, producing his pocket pen, with one 
ot her favourite points. With this she rapidly nnished her signature, 
and made off, without looking up to notice the expression of uneasy 
disappointment on the teacher’s face. 

e had hardly reached the outer gate of the school-playground, 
when she heard the master’s feet clattering impatiently downstairs, 
and before she could make up her mind whether she should turn up 

ttle private path out of his way, he was by her side. 

‘We go the same way for a bit,’ he said uneasily, ‘and I want 
you to tell me something.’ 
lt was dark where they were, so he could not see the rigidity that 

cain seized her face, and by the time they had reached the first 

lamp he was not looking. He was busy wondering how in 
world he was to ask this awful question, and let the moments 
the most embarrassing silence. Some inarticulate sounds 

May, who was now in a white heat at this impertinent ap 
riation of her, brought him to his senses. 
thought you would have noticed it yourself in the register, and 

me the humiliation of asking it. Then the blot put it outot 
ind for the moment, so here | am, and I must ask it now. 

speech was received in the most discouraging silence. 

1 won’t be angry at my asking ?’ he pleaded, ‘1 really can’t 


} 


really don’t see what right you have to ask me anything, and 
| the sam 
no right, you know, but it’s the usual thing, and I daren’t 
through the rule. 
in a painful pause, after which Eglinton burst out with 
ut zs your age, Miss Cranstet 
moment May stood stock still at this impertinence, then 
uble mind (Logic was one of the things that her father had 
{ upon her learning) put the various things together, and with 
augh, she said 


9? 


the mystery of the Register. It’s the rule that we all 
ages into your Register ? 


ind sign your own names,’ added Eglinton, greatly relieved 


TEACHER. O1 


at having the point made clear at last. ‘It’s to prevent cheating 
at the examination. ’ 

‘Well, I don’t want to cheat at the examination, and I'm not 
quite old enough yet to be ashamed of my birthday, I’m just 
twenty. 

‘ Twenty last birthday?’ asked the cautious master, and being 
assured that this was the exact statement of the case, he went on to 
say 

‘I’m awfully ashamed at having to ask, you know, but | had 
to.’ 

‘Oh, don’t mention it. Besides, I know yours, I read it in 
your Testimonials when you were appointed to Warrenpark. Twenty- 
eight, isn’t it?’ 

*So you read my Testimonials, did you? said Eglinton uneasily 
A man usually edits his testimonials far too caretully to be afraid to 
let anyone read them, but somehow Eglinton did not enjoy the 
thought of this dainty lady by his side reading his published praises, 
and weighing him in the balance, even if she did not find him 
wanting. 

*Oh, yes, and a lot of the others too. It was great fun.’ 

Eglinton thought of a certain fable in a Standard |. reading book, 
which dealt with children throwing stones into a pond among some 
frogs, who had something to say against it, but he contented him 
self with the harmless ‘Oh !’ of polite society. ' 

As May’s thoughts did not run even to frogs. she could find 
nothing specially appropriate as a reply to this ‘Oh,’ and remained 
silent. For a few minutes they walked along without a word, each 
struggling hard to find something to say. By and by this speech 


lessness became so oppressive that in sheer desperation May blurted : 
out 

* Do you like being a schoolmaster ?’ 

Now Eglinton did wo¢ like being a schoolmaster, but he liked ‘ 


still less being cornered in this point blank way. So busy was he 


in parrying the question, that he did not notice that he had passed \ 
the porch of Dewdrop Villa. When he did notice, he made no 
attempt to correct his mistake, but went all the way to the gate that 
opened the way to that terrible path up to ‘The Whins.’ 

May had noticed the mistake too, but had paid no attention to it 
She thought it might hurt the schoolmaster if she mentioned it, But 
once they had reached the foot of ‘Ae Brae, there could be no longer 
any plea of forgetfulness. That terrible incline removed all possibility 
of absent-mindedness, and demanded all the climber’s attention. 

Eglinton abruptly said ‘ good night.’ 

CHAPTER ILL. ; 


rik BLUE LETTER, 


Next nightof the Class the walk home to * The Whins’ was repeated. 
It is true that this time there was the disadvantage of Mr. Cranster’s 
company and conversation. Ile was deeply interested in some of 





iit CHOOLMASTER COULD HARDLY BELIEVE Hl K YES, 


the elementary truths Eglinton had been expounding, and becam« 
very argumentative about some of the definitions, 

Arrived at the gate of * The Whins,’ Mr. Cranster found that he had 
by no means arrived at the end of his argument. Accordingly he 


insisted on Eglinton’s coming up for a pipe and the rest of the 
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nen 


the door 


inted and talked, and May panted 
was reached. It had beena dreary 
I-glinton. Cranster hac 


Many people are not aware that anonymous letters nearly always 
come in thin blue envelopes. [Eglinton certainly was not, as 
carelessly opened the shabby little blue abortion that he found on 
his table one morning. Unfortunately this gave the letter the start 
of the breakfast, and it kept it. 

Che schoolmaster could hardly believe his eyes as he read 
peculiarly written scrawl. 

‘I likes to see fair play, I do, and Im not going to stand by and 
see a handsome young 
woman took advantage 
of by no blooming cad 
of a schoolmaster. If 
you had the spirit of a 
man you would see for 
yourself that your court- 
ing where youre not 
wanted, Set you up 
and stick you forward 
with your masters 
daughter, you beggarly 
kidwhacker. li you 
must have a shy at May 
Crapster why haven't 
you the pluck to do it 
before the old woman, 
No more of your sneak- 
ing home with her in 
the dark. Take my 
advice and try to find 
your level. If I catch ing the 
you seeing her home ast fo 
again III take care that Yet 
the old woman gets would 
fair warning. me me 

* Him that’s got his ; Egli 

eye on you.’ had to 
first anony- 
mous letter is always 
unsettling, but it is sel- 
dom that it produces 
quite such a terrible 
etlect as this vulgar 
abuse had upon Eglin- 
ton. Up till now he 
had not known that he 
was in love. He had 
had no idea how sacri d 
her name had become 
him till he saw it 
used in this hideously 
coarse and familiar 
way by the cowardly 
writer of this precious 


, rivht one for 


t lL been, it pr cti 
roing to the cl 


r Eglinton carried out the sul 


l!y settled the business, 
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lead to disappointment 
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carefully 


Phe 


talked them 


in a leafy ne 


remark that rewarded 
his eager ears was 

* You get them for 
penny less if 


back the bottle 


you take 
This greatly disap 
the bad 


tless missed 


inted boy, 


who doul 
the delicate inflection 
of tone which 
respectable lover wi 


every 


letter. 
The 
the desire to kick 
reading an anonymous 
letter is only equalled 
by the uniformity ol 
the absence of any suit- 
able person to kick. 
After the desire to 
kick somebody, there 
arises in the mind of the 


uniformity of 
alter 


maintain glorified this inexperienced anony- 
apparently < ¥. ; : » mous letter receive! 
place speech peel ei ‘ en . burning desire to know 

rhe tones had to do who wrote it. This 
Il the work during stave lasis long, nd 
that walk, for May and 
! ster «i 


mmon- a 


in some cases is 
out-lived. 
Eglinton 
: idea who it could 
ent | ' He had _ not, 
| lence easy se thought, an enemy in the world, much less in Kilrattray. It, 
be Mrs. Maclees, who had had that stormy interview with hi 
Friday about the well-earned thrashing of her son John. B 
second thoughts he remembered that she could not write a 
much less a disguised hand like this. The longer he looked 
ugly back-hand writing, the more he felt convinced that i 
the work of someone who could write much bette: The ce 
sition, with its clumsy imitation of the slang of the bold wor 
man, was too easily seen through to deceive even the inexper! 
But after all, was it not an 
} 


- ‘ 
ness that the spelling was so good as it 
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content themselves LI ! SNOW WHAT THOSE TWO SAID TO EACH OTHER, had 
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| person spell much wors2 in order the better to hide his 


ter. But maybe the educated person was clever enough to 
ww that the spelling might be overdone. And thus the poor 


Sb 
imaster twisted about the points of view of bimself and his 
sspondent, till all intelligence seemed to disappear from the 

problem, 


rhe only name that did occur to Eglinton was one that he would 

give brain-room to. He seized his hat, and the bundle of 
corrected exercises that formed his invariable burden in the morn- 
ing, and made for school. But try as he would, and walk as sharply 
as he pleased, that name would persist in forcing its way into his 
mind. Every lesson in schoo! that day seemed to recall the name 
in a thousand different ways. Standard IV. had its singing lesson 
luring the last half hour. No doubt it was ‘Robin Adair’ that 
they sang ; but Eglinton found himself torturing the concluding 
words of each verse into unscannable repetitions of Aer. James 
le had noticed a marked change in the minister of late. We 
know that they had at first seen a great deal of each other. Carroll 
was indeed responsible for more than his fair share of the tobacco 
smoke that lurked in Mrs. Fullerton’s curtains. Three or four times 
aweek the two had smoked together, and had never yet missed 

ir Sunday smoke into the small hours—never till the last two 
sundays. 

It is true that Carroll had excellent reasons for this falling-off 
special preparation of a University sermon, not being very well, and 
1 variety of other matters—too many matters, in fact, as Eglinton 
1ow thought. The clergyman, too, had usually brought over to 
‘Dewdrop Villa’ any communications that he might receive regard- 
ing the Science Class, of which he was the correspondent. For the 
ast fortnight they had been all forwarded through the post. 

Yet if he had meant to stab in the dark, Eglinton reflected, he 
would surely have maintained his appearance of friendship in order 
the more surely to carry out his treachery. 

Eglinton could not make up his mind as to the author, but he 
had to make up his mind about his owu action that evening, for the 
writer of the anonymous letter had selected the morning of the 
Science Class meeting for his communication. 

Of course he went home with May as usual ; he was not going to 
riven out of his habits by a mere blue letter. But what he 
tto do now that he was drawing near the gate, was a very 
litterent matter. Should he treat the ‘One who had his eye on 
him’ with silent contempt and do nothing, or should he anticipate 
hat ventleman’s evil offices by himself opening the campaign at 
‘The Whins ?’ 

He had been specially dull all the way, his talk having a strong 
tendency to generalisation—a tendency against which May always 
protested in some way or other. On this occasion she brought him 

articulars by asking what he had thought of the first time he 

d seen /he Brae. 

‘I apologised to my grandmother,’ replied Eglinton, with an 

mpt to be smart, that was perhaps pardonable under the circum- 
stances, 


be 


Why, what has your grandmother to do with it?’ This a little 
sharply, ; 
W ell, you see,’ continued Eglinton, trying to keep his mind on 
e subject, ‘she was the author of a sampler in my mother’s bed- 
that represented something that I always maintained was like 
nothing in the heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the 
water under the earth, but as soon as I saw your winding path I 
mised the resemblance, and apologised to her on the spot.’ 
Ve’ve a sampler, too, but it’s a church.’ 
ois ours, but the point of resemblance is the impossible way up 


t 
u 


ere was along pause after this, during which May wondered 
why he was so dull, while he wondered whether this was not a pro- 
vidential turn the conversation had taken. He remembered that in 
randmother’s sampler the corkscrew path was encumbered by 
a ng man and maiden, who were wending their way hand 1n 
to the church, at the door of which stood the parson defying 
¢ laws of perspective, and obviously waiting to make them one. 
l med to him a capital idea ; he would work it up gradually, 
ling to his own threadbare educational principle, ‘from the 
kuown to the unknown.’ 
vas so busy wondering how he could best work out his ana- 
that he spoiled all by his abrupt beginning 
re he got any further, he was chilled by her icy 
Ir. Eglinton !’ 
was in for it now, so throwing aside all his fanciful compari- 
nd fine phrases, he spoke out all that was in his heart. She 
juietly till he had done, and even then remained silent. 
re no hope for me, May ?’ 


n't know. It’s all so sudden, and 


topped. She did not like to say, ‘and so unlike what I had 


expected,’ yet that was what was in her mind, He had, of course, 
said nothing about that coarse blue letter, and she had no idea why 
he had spoken out so suddenly, and, as she admitted to herself, so 
simply, not to say poorly. She thought he might have raved a little. 
Poor May ! she little knew what an effort it was for bim to maintain 
that fine appearance of comparative calm that hurt her. 

‘1 won't press for an answer to-night, May. But T cannot allow 
the thing to go on without letting your father know how | stand. 
May I write to him ?’ 

They were very near the top now, and still she was silent. She 
had not even answered the business part of his speech. He felt that 
it was all over. Ile had been aiming too high. His vaulting ambi 
tion was now falling on the other side. ‘There was no good speak 
ing to the father under those circumstances. This he told his silent 
companion, and in telling her began to rave a little at his hard fate. 
She was at once interested. 

As she still remained silent he did not know that he had produced 
any effect, and went on with his raving, which indeed increased in 
direct proportion to her apparent coldness. His raving was a strange 
mixture of the tender ‘might have been’ with the cynical ‘ might 
have known it.’ May learnt more of the possibilitics of her sell 
contained lover in those few minutes than she had in all their walks 
and talks. 

She was finally startled by his abrupt farewell. 

‘Well, good night, Miss Cranster, and—veved-hye, May.’ 

She took his offered hand, retained it in hers a couple of heart- 
beats longer than the occasion seemed to demand, and whispered 

‘If | were you, I would write to Mr. Cranster.’ 

Before he had recovered from the shock of this utterly unexpected 
speech, he saw the plate-glass door shut her from his view 


CHAPTER IV. 

A PURPOSE OF MARRIAGE, 
NEXT morning it was Cranster’s turn to have a bad quarter of an 
hour with a letter. ‘To be sure there were differences, Mr, Cran- 
ster’s letter was written on the best paper, and was enclosed in the 
most severely respectable of square envelopes. lurther, Mr. Cran 
ster had finished his porridge —which, like time and tide, wait for 
no man who does not like it cold—and had thus rather handicapped 
the letter. As soon as the letter got its hand in, however, it was 
all over with the break fast. 

Coffee and rolls, ham and eggs, fish, toast and marmalade, 
all sank into insignificance compared with the startling mews that 
appeared above the signature : 

* Yours sincerely, 
‘WILLIAM EGLINTON 

It was not that he had any objection to Eglinton as a son-in-law ; 
his feelings were all the other way, in fact. * Plain John Cranster, 
of Cranster, Edwards and Co., Engineers and Boilermakers, wa 
not the one to look down upon any man, however humble his call 
ing. Eglinton had the misfortune to be a schoolmaster, but Cranster 
had a big enough mind to make allowance for that. It was 
Mrs. Cranster that was the ‘ black beast’ in this business. She had 
of late been very pointed in her remarks as to the frequency with 
which the young schoolmaster had been brought to the house, And 
he —good, honest, ‘plain John Cranster’— had laughed at her, and 
said that all women were alike—they thought that men had never 
anything in their minds but some woman or other. 

Ile knew what he was in for now, and could not make up his 
mind how to act. Ile toyed with his spoon, and wondered why 
Mrs. Cranster had not already noticed his uneasiness. He dared 
not look up in case he should catch her terrible eye fixed upon him. 

His thoughts once more plunged into the problem of the contents 
of the letter, and did not come up again till a dire necessity hurried 
them back. He found himself with his coffee-cup in his hand, 
seeking some safe place to deposit it ; for jn his abstraction he had 
poured some coffee into his saucer——as he had been in the habit of 
doing in his o!d apprentice days—had duly scraped the bottom of th 
cup on the edge of the saucer to remove all drops, and was now 
searching for somewhere to place the cup. 

Caught in the very act, he looked guiltily up, prepared to find 
May and her mother with their finest not-in-sorrow-but-in-anger 
expressions fixed upon him. ‘To his astonishment, May sat with 
her eyes on her plate, Mrs. Cranster with hers glued to a shabby 
sheet of blue notepaper. 

Seizing his opportunity, plain John gulped down the saucerful of 
coffee, and boldly clashed down the cup into the now harmless 
saucer. The noise roused Mrs. Cranster, who glowered at him 
over her spectacles, then handed him her blue letter with the 
words 

‘What do you think of that now ? 

John ploughed his way through the crabbed writing. The let 
was from Eglinton’s correspondent, but in this case the writer had 


ter 
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Ile be 


wlopted a different style 
* Your sincere friend and well-wisher. 


gan ‘Hlonoured Madam,’ and ended 


What came between may be easily guessed 


the 


John quailed before 
implacable * I told you so’ look that he knew so wel!. Nothing 
u all sugvested itself as an outlet from this exceedingly awkward 
lis, till in sheer desperation he handed over to his wire the 
letter that he had just been worrying about, saying as he did 

* A fair exchange is no robbery. What do you think of that ?’ 

As soon as she saw | vlinton’s letter passed across the table, May 
unostentatiously withdrew, neither of her disturbed parents observing 
her exit 

Then began the actual tug of war, for Mrs, Cranster soon got 
through her ‘I told you so’ stage, and came to the real point at 
issue 

‘You must write and say the thing is impossible. If it had been 
Mr. Carroll now, there might have been some sense in it.’ 

‘But Eglinton’s got fifty pounds a year more than Carroll,’ 
igued John, thinking he was doing a rather clever thing in meeting 
his wife with her own style of argument. 

‘What's fifty pounds a year to May ? 
und a ventleman, the other’s a—a 
out of the question,’ 

‘bor myself I can’t see anything particularly disgraceful in being 
a schoolmaster. 1 began life F 

* Never mind how you began life. 


The one’s a clergyman 
-a schoolmaster. The thing is 


May is not going to have any- 
thing to do with any schoolmaster, that’s settled.’ 

This was unwise of Mrs, Cranster, for her husband was very pig- 
you have not forgotten that he was a self- 
and now definitely took up Eglinton’s cause. Referring 
to his letter, he pointed out that the schoolmaster had been very 
honourable ; he had appealed to the girl’s father before ‘ pressing 
and even now declared that his future conduct would be 
entirely guided by the reply he should receive to this letter. It is 
true that the practical boilermaker rather winced as he repeated the 
* pressing his suit’ remark, but his general feeling was one of satis- 
faction 


he ack dl wh tN Oppose ad 
made man 


his suit, 


Mrs. Cranster referred to her letter, and said that there was 
nothing particularly honourable in confessing to a course of conduct 
that he knew was about to be exposed by her ‘sincere friend and 
well-wisher’; for the blue letter had told that Eglinton had been 
ilready warned 

The matter had lost a great deal of its freshness before they 
thought of calling in the chief person interested. May had a good 
deal of her father’s temperament. Coming up the hill last night 
she had been doubtful ; when Eglinton raved she was sure ; this 
morning's debate made her adamant 

When John entered his office that morning, more than an hour 
late, he left a conquered wife behind him. She had agreed that, if 
everything turned out as the schoolmaster had stated, she would 
submit to the engagement with a good grace. On the other hand, 
May didn’t know het 
own mind yet, her mother maintained, and after all Eglinton had 
his spurs to win in Kilrattray It would be wise to see how things 
In her own mind, Mrs, Cranster was 
resolved that this engagement must be broken at any price. Her 
capitulation she regarded as nothing more than a truce te gain 
thine 


she had stipulated for a long engagement. 


were pong to turn out 


She did not begin her operations at once. Mr. Cranster’s reply 
to k.glinton’s letter was a simple note asking him to dine at *‘ The 
Whins’ that evening. At and after dinner Mrs. Cranster did all she 
could to appear hind without being cordial. As for the father he 
was cordial enough for two ; and May—May knew that she was in 
love 

The sweethearts were too happy to raise any serious objection 
to the wily proposal that the engegement should be kept secret for 
wine months yet. Mr. Eglinton had not been long enough in 
Kilrattray, it appeared. People would say that May had been too 
easily won 

Phis arrangement enabled Mrs, Cranster to throw May : 
deal into society—as Kilrattray understood society 
Carroll and other eligible 


eat 
where she met 
often, but -glinton rarely. He was a 
sked to big * At Ilomes, to which May 





schoolmaster, and was only 
seldom went 

Che plan did not work very well, for the simple reason that May 
saw through it. But while she was very safe and happy, it was not 
quite the same with Carroll He was very obviously in earnest in 
his pursuit, and May again and again pleaded with her mother to 
be allowed vo declare her engagement in order to keep herself 
t with him But Mrs. Cranster was obdurate ; she had 
yielded too much already, and her husband did not think it right to 
force her further, particularly as May could not explain to him her 
real reason for desiring publicity. 

It was at the beginning of May that matters came to a head 
i-glinton knew perfectly how Carroll stood, though the clergyman 
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now studiously avoided all communication with him. The accepted 
suitor sincerely pitied the rejected one in his hopeless pursuit ; but 
he could do nothing to disillusion him, since he persisted in beliey 
ing that he might still succeed in overcoming May’s undisguised 
indifference. 

It was, therefore, with a swelling heart that Eglinton one day 
asked for a private interview with Mr. Cranster. As soon as they 
were alone, the schoolmaster came to the point at once by saying 
that he had been a candidate for an important appointment as head 
of a little college in England for the training of teachers. He had 
been offered the appointment, but ou one condition —a rather pecu- 
liar one indeed. 

‘As I shall have to superintend the internal arrangements 
of the college, it is considered expedient that I should have a 
wife.’ 

Here an unpleasant expression came over the boilermaker’s face, 
so Eglinton hastened to add— 

‘Of course—there is a matron and a complete staff of servants. 
May is only regarded as a sort of guarantee that I’m all right. In 
fact, relying on your taking a sensible view of the case, I undertook 
to begin my work in September as a married man.’ 

Mr. Cranster said nothing at all about the proposed speedy 
wedding at first. But he hada great deal to ask about the salary 
in this new appointment, and many other practical matters. 

When this new development was disclosed to Mrs. Cranster she 
struck her colours for good. There was no longer any use fighting ; 
besides, Eglinton was no longer a mere schoolmaster—he was 
Principal Eglinton of Pym Regis College, which made all the 
difference. 

That night May wore her ring, that had up till then wasted its 
sweetness in her jewel case, and two mornings after the Rev, 
James Carroll found it necessary to hurry off toa relative in Lreland 
who, it appeared, was in urgent need of him on some business that 
the reverend gentleman did not see it to be his duty to make public. 
It seemed to the busybodies a very senseless thing to do, and only 
called special attention to his disappointment. 

One small annoyance that followed on this sudden departure was 
the difficulty of providing a substitute to take Carroll’s place at the 
Physiography examination which he was to assist Colonel Lackland 
to superintend. This examination was to take place on the even- 
ing of the next day after Carroll’s departure. The difficulty was 
finally surmounted by persuading John Frame the grocer, who was 
a sleeping member of the Science and Art Committee, to act in 
Mr. Carroll’s place. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE EXAMINATION, 


CoLoNeEL LACKLAND was happy—that is, he was having his own 
way. 

lt was not often that this could be said, for since he had given 
up the command of the Blankty-blankth he had found the world 
strangely out of drill. Everything in civil life is done in such a 
dawdling, half-indepeudent way, that it is little wonder the peppery 
old Colonel languished in his country retirement, and pined for his 
wonted pipeclay and precision. Still, in civil life there are certain 
institutions that are conducted on fairly exact lines, and compensate 
for the general slackness. Conspicuous among those are the 
examinations conducted under the authority of the Science and Art 
Department of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council. 

It was Mrs. Lackland who was to blame for the Colonel’s accept 
ing the post of Chairman of the Kilrattray Science Committee, for, 
of his own accord, he would never have had anything to do with 
the petty affairs of that dirty little town, though it did happen to be 
close to his estate. 

She had her reward in the diversion of some of his supert)uous 
and somewhat dangerous energies, and to-night he was himsel! 
having his reward in carrying out a set of regulations full eno igh 
and strict enough to satisty even his craving for red tape. 

It was Eglinton’s class that was to be examined in a subject 1 
vented by the Department itself, a subject that labours under the 
depressing name of I’hysiography. Probably the reader does not 
know what Physiography is —no more did the Colonel. And if the 
reader is inclined to say that he doesn’t care, he is still like the 
Colonel—only the Colonel did not rest content with the inclination, 
ke openly and loudly said it. 

For you are not to suppose that the Great Science and Art De- 
partment expects its representatives to know anything about either 
Science or Art. All that it demands is a knowledge of reacing, 
writing, and red tape. Brains and all the etceteras are supplicd in 
sealed bags by the Department. All that the local examiners !ave 
to do is to open a bag, supply the candidates with examination 
questions, see those questions duly answered on blue paper w uc! 
comes down in another bag, then seal up all the written answe:s In 
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a mysterious patent answer-trap which comes down in still another 
bag, and then send off the answer-trap to London. 
tle wonder, then, that Colonel Lackland was happy in front of 


the thirty-nine candidates that sat trembling before him. For, of 
course, the reader does not for a moment suppose that ‘ev were 
ppy. They had been made specially miserable during the last few 


weeks by Eglinton stuffing their minds with little odds and ends of 
Physiography. They had become more miserable that May evening 
when they had arrived at Warrenpark School at 6.30 p.m., and had 


been put into their places by the master. But their miserv reached 
its 1ax when the Colonel arrived ut 6.45, and started to measure 
them all over again. 


For you must know that it is one of the wise regulations of the 
Science and Art Department that candidates must be seated not less 
than five feet apart. This seems plain enough, but the Colonel had 
not been three minutes at work with his foot-rule till a discussion 


arose as to the meaning of ‘ five feet apart.’ Mr. Eglinton had put a 
ittle chalk mark on each of the desks at which the candidates were 
to sit, and those marks he had placed at a distance of five feet from 
each other. 


rhis did not satisfy the Colonel. 
‘It doesn’t mean that at all,’ he objected ; ‘that would make no 
allowance for the breadth of the candidate. It must be from shoul- 
ler to shoulder.’ 

Naturally the representative of the Department had his way, and 
the miserable pupils had to change their places in a great hurry, for 

reading of the regulations had to begin precisely at ten minutes 
to seven. 

rhe Colonel enjoyed the scurrying of the excited! candidates to 
their new places, but he enjoyed much more the reading of the 
huge sheet of the pains and penalties that would be incurred by any 
candidate who dared to deviate in the smallest particular from the 
slightest of the many and complicated regulations of the Depart- 
ment. 

rhe Colonel had to hurry a little towards the end of his reading, 


for the packet of examination papers had to be opened at 6.55 pre- 
cisely Before this important ceremony of sepening the packet 
could be perfermed, the master and one or two other non-candi- 
dates were bundled out of the room, for the Department is very 


particular as to the society open to candidates during an 
examinauion. 

From 6.55 till 7 o’clock is the most trying time for a candidate at 
one of those examinations. Each sits uncomfortably upright before 
his thin blue foolscap book in which he is to write his answers. In 
front of this blue paper appears a piece of exceedingly bad white 


blotting paper, which is gummed to the blue paper, and which, 
according to the rules, ‘must not on any account be detached from the 
pap rhe examiner stands in front with the fateful packet in 


is hand, ready to open it the moment the minute-hand touches 
the five minutes to seven. For opening this packet before 6.55 is 

one of those things that * must not on any account’ be done. 
\s nearly as he could manage to the very moment the Colonei 


ran his knife along the flap of the envelope, and soon thirty-nine 
anxious pupils were poring over the printed papers that contained 
their fate. 

There are some subjects in which the examiner is limited as to 
what he shall ask, but in this mysterious subject of Physiography he 
may pretty much anything he likes, from the cause of the sun- 
spot wn to the principles on which a barrel-organ is worked. 
\ ingly a very great deal depends on the sort of questions 


Candidates have been known to speak of Physiography as 
sreat lottery in which ‘it all depends.’ 


\ mas the Colonel had distributed the papers, he took up 
h e behind the table that stood in front of the class, and gazed 
rou t his handiwork. At first, indeed, the anxiety on each face 
was t enough to satisfy even the most exacting torturer, but by- 


and he Colonel was astonished to observe the strain gradually 
pas n each of the faces, to be replaced by an expression of 
dulous delight. He even caught certain covert smiles, 
i (in one case only) winks passing from one candidate to 





lr oment the Colonel’s lynx eyes were deep in the ‘ Instruc 
on Superintendents of Examinations,’ but 2s he could find 
noi there against smiles and nods he had to be content with 
Siler though he felt sure that it was only an oversight that could 


for the omission of winking from the list of things that 
ton any account’ be done. 

now the Colonel had been enjoying himself, but an awful 
pr now to be paid for that momentary pleasure. The pupils 
wn with altogether unexpected cheerfulness to their work, 
ew moments nothing was to be heard but the scratching of 
ind the heavy breathing of some of the older candidates, 
ed to be working quite as much with their bodies as with 


I got worse and worse for the Colonel. Half an hou 
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brought him to what he thought the lowest depth of dulness. — But 
a quarter of an hour later he admitted that there were deeper depths, 
and felt that he was still sinking. When eight o’clock struck on 
the school clock, he felt his mind tottering. 

What aggravated him particularly was to see old John Frame, 
the grocer, contentedly reading the advertisements in the G/asge 
Herald. John has not been me ntioned before, though he was pre 
sent at the examination from the start. The fact is, that though in 
the books of the Department he ranked on exactly equal terms with 
the Colonel himself, he was in real life too utterly insignificant to be 
noticed, and was of no use for anything but to sign papers and 
irritate the Colonel. 

For, being a conscientious man, the Colonel had brought no 
literature of any kind with him, as the manner of common men, 
like John Frame, is. The rules and regulations he had already read 
three times. Except that G/asgow Herald there was not a scrap of 
print within his reach, unless one counts the examination questions 
themselves, The Colonel did try an examination paper, but it con 
vinced him so thoroughly of his own ignorance that he threw it 
down angrily, and in despair picked up the eavelope in which the 
examination questions had come. First he read the address, * Rev. 
James Carroll, F. C. Manse, Kilrattray, N.B.’ Then he read the 
‘must not on any account’ portion. Then he examined the rather 
pretty seal the Science 
and Art Department in 
dulges in, and was just 
about to cast the envelope 
from him, when he sud- 
denly caught sight of a 
peculiar glancing at the 
flap opposite the end 
that had been sealed. 

The envelope certainly 
looked suspic 1OUS aI 
suspicious, indeed, that 
the Colonel could hardly 
believe that he had not 
noticed it before, and was 
inclined to think — that 
he himself must have 
loosened the flap in tear 
ing open the pac ket. But 
he remembered that he 
had cut open the oppo- 
site end, and therefore 
there was no oc¢ asion tor 
straining or tearing. 

His excitement in 
creased the more lhe 
thought of it. There was 








rHE ENVELOPE CERTAINLY LookEp 20 longer any weariness 


USPICIOUS, in the examination for 
him. He had now all 
the interest of a hunt. Ile rememberered that Eglinton had 


given him the paper instead of Carroll, but it had not struck him 
till this new light had turned up that it -was one of those things that 
‘must not on any account’ happen, that the examination papers 
should be in the hands of the teacher of the class under examination. 
If Eglinton had opened the packet and told his pupils the answers, 
that would account for their manifest pleasure and satisfaction in 
working out their papers. Yet they had seemed very anxious befor 
they had seen the papers, which they would not have been if they 
had known beforehand the questions to be asked. Still, Eglinton 
might have told them the answers without telling them that those 
questions were to be asked. This was evidently the explanation. 

Here an unexpected means of verifying his suspicions suggested 
itselfto him. He observed on the outside of the envelope a state 
ment that it contained forty-three papers, There were only thirty- 
nine candidates, so there ought to be four papers left. ‘Turning 
eagerly to the table he counted the remaining papers. One—two 
three! Beyond this he could not go. Poking under the table wa 
as unsuccessful as poking into the empty bag. The matter now 
seemed abundantly clear. ‘The master had opened the lower part 
of the bag, probably by steaming it, had extracted one paper, and 
had fastened the flap of the envelope again as well as he could, 
trusting that the examiner would confine his scrutiny to the sealing 
wax at the other end. 

*Not.a bad dodge by any means,’ muttered the Colonel ; * but 
and he smiled complacently at having detected the clever ruse. Mov 
ing quietly to the door, he was about to ask the attendant to call in Ms 
Eglinton, when he remembered that this too was one of the thing 
that ‘must not on any account’ happen. The master must never 
be in the room till the examination is completely over. Accordingly 
he had to restrain his impatience, and postpone the court-martial 
till ten o’clock, at which hour the examination was to finish 
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nmunicate his dis- 
but he contented himself with calling the 
e number of papers that were left, and to the 
Honest John looked 
, solemnly counted the three papers without 
ing that there was anything serious uncer it all. 


was tempted to « 


ottom of the envelope 


nd 


e seemed to the fidgeting Colonel, it seemed still 
equally fidgety teacher, who sat in his own private 

r till some of his pupils should come out and jet him 
had had. <A teacher is always anxious 
v his class has done at an examination, but Mr. Eglin- 

ial reaso for wishing that his class should do well 

I In fact, his honeymoon de pended on the result of this 


ort of paper they 


ination, 
oubt the Science and Art Department is the most unlikely 
ition to encourage sentiment of any kind, but it has to do 
ney, and money has sometimes a good deal to do with 
lo come to the plain facts of the matter, the Science 
rtment at that time paid to the * Local Committee’ 
1 for each second-class pass, and £2 for every first-class 
Phes ims the * Local Committ:e’ handed over in due 


form to the teacher 

Thus, if every one of the thirty-nine candidates should pass first- 
» Mr. Eglinton would receive £78, and that would mean a first- 
continental tour Such a result was not to be thought of, but 
wore than ordinarily difficult he might con- 
y hope for £40, whi a very pleasant 
aris papers might be quirky, or there 
€ a new examiner, and then the class would only yield some 
20, which would limit Mr. and Mrs. Eglinton to the less fashion- 

le districts of the British Isles. 
Mr. I-glinton had had such difficulty in winning the right to have 
honeymoon at all, that he very naturally wished to have a good 
one, and it all depended on the paper that his pupils were then 
working. For he had wisely made up his mind that not a penny of 
the money that was to come with May on her wedding-day should be 
pent in this way. Ile wanted tu have a honeymoon of his own. All 
May’s money must be invested in her own name and for her behoof. 
\s for his own 500 of savings (or, to be quite accurate, £ $0), 
they would be required to the uttermost farthing in the pleasantly 
costly work of furnishing the house that went with his Pym Regis 
appotntnent, 


papers were not 
would be good for 
To be sure the 


Of course, the 
vould not pay the actual money till late in 


So everything depended upon this examination. 
great Department 
the autumn, but if Eglinton had a good idea how his pupils had 
one, he would have no difficulty in estimating with sufficient’ 

uracy the probable amount of the grant, and could modify his 


ur accordin 


It was nine o'clock before one of the cleverest of his pupils came 
ut of the examination room, having finished his paper an hour too 
n. Naturally you suppose that the first thing this pupil did was 
and over the examination paper to his master, but that only 
1ows how little you know of the methods of the great Science and 
Art Department, one of whose rules is that no examination paper 
‘must on any account’ be removed from the examination room 
etore the ful 


} 


time for the examination has expired. 

However, this pupil’s memory was good, and Mr. Eglinton soon 
knew the exact scope of the paper \s each new question was 
juoted the master’s delight increased, and when he knew all he 
looked as nearly perfectly happy as an unmarried man who is in love 
can. Next he proceeded to find out what sort of answers this pupil 
had given, and very soon came to the conclusion that this was a 
first-class at any rate, and counted the £2 as already won. 

\s each pupil came out, the same investigation produced the 
same satisfactory result. 

‘It's personally conducted 

ur through France and Switzerland, after all,’ muttered the teacher 
to himself 

When ten struck, Eg! 


o see Lackland, and 


ing to run to a Cook’s first-class 


nton was preparing to go, for he had no 

had no notion how anxious Lackland 

to see bn 

The Colonel would like to see you, si, 
ex-Sergeant Stalker, the Janitor, who spoke. 


cher merely nodded, and made for the examination room 
prospect of Switzerlan« 


even a fussy, haughty, 


unfriendly frame of mind, for the 


rhim to be angry Wi 

hanged all Eglinton’s 

wrong ; but long experience of 

hold his tongue in critical cir- 
nd to speak. 


thoughts 


asked the Colonel, so quietly 


' 


vin tha here was some- 
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It was somewhat uneasily that he answered with the interrogati 

“Yes?” 

‘It had been in your custody some time, I believe ?’ 

‘Since yesterday morning, when Mr, Carroll sent it across before 
he started for Ireland 

* You are aware that it is contrary to the Department’s regulations 
for you, the teacher, to have the papers in your possession, even for 
a moment ?’ 

‘I am aware that Mr. Carroll, the secretary of your committee, 
sent me the papers to suit his own convenience, and that I kept 
them in my own room till I handed them to you.’ ; 

The room was quite empty now, for old John Frame was not 
worth counting, and the Colonel carefully closed the door before 
turning sternly upon Eglinton with the words-— 

‘ The temptation was no doubt great, and Mr. Carroll is seriously 
to blame, but my duty is plain—I must report the matter.’ 

‘You will do as you think right,’ replied Eglinton wincing. He 
saw his Swiss tour turning into a dissolving view, for he well knew 
that, though the young clergyman was the real culprit, the punish- 
ment would not fall upon him, but upon the teacher of the class, 
For whoever it is that does what ‘must not on any account ’ bk 
done, the Department has one punishment always handy—a reduc- 
tion of the grant. That is, Eglinton was to be punished for Carroll's 
fault. It is like the common law, which sometimes drives a woman 
to pay her husband’s fine for wife-beating. 

*You acknowledge the—what shall I call it ?—theft?’ said the 
Colonel, fixing his eyes keenly on the teacher’s face, which flushed 
angrily, and then paled as the answer came out coldly and clearly 
* Have a care what you say, Colonel Lackland ; this is no parade- 
ound,’ 

‘You may thank heaven for it! Why, I'd have you drummed 
out of the regiment. Do you happen to know the ‘ Rogue's 
March’ ?’ 

For a moment the teacher stood irresolutely biting his lips. His 
fingers twitched, and his eyes said things that were better left un- 
said. He was younger and stronger than the Colonel, and felt that 
there was nothing t(Phinder him from giving the retired officer the 
trouncing he deserved—nothing except a dear little face that had 
already cost him many a sleepless night to win, and was not to be 
lightly thrown away for the miserable pleasure of thrashing an 
insolent old half-pay officer. Eglinton turned sharply on his heel, 
and left the room without a word. 

Old Lackland savagely wrote a foolscap report, which he read over 
to old John Frame, and which the honest grocer signed with great 
reluctance, and only on the threat that if he did not sign after what 
he had seen, he would become an accessory after the fact, and be 
himself liable to prosecution. This report was then carefully placed 
in the question-trap along with the worked papers, and the whole 
closed with the cunningly devised snap-lock that nobody outside of 
the Department knows how to open. 

The Colonel’s last bit of work that night was to hand in the 
answer-trap with his own hands to the postmaster, for those trap: 
‘must not on any account’ be allowed to pass into any hands but 
those ot the superintendent of the examination and the post office 
officials. 


gi 


CHAPTER VL 
SEQUEL TO LACKLAND’S REPORT. 


A FORTNIGHT after the Physiography examination Eglinton was 
teaching his second French class, when the Janitor handed him a 
card, with the remark that the gentleman was waiting in the Head 
Master’s room. The master’s heart sank as he read the words: 
Mr. Ralph Treeflaw, 
Science and Art Department. 

‘James,’ he said, turning to his favourite pupil teacher, ‘you 
might give this class vocabulary exercise till I come up again. 

James gave them vocabulary exercise, then more vocabulary exer 
cise. Next he drifted into Spelling, and finally finished up that 
forenoon attendance with Dictation, and yet the Head Master did 
not return. This is why: 

As soon as he entered his room he held out his hand to the keea 
eyed stranger. Mr. Treeflaw obviously hesitated, so th 
with a flush dropped his hand by his side and waited. Some | eople 
are not aware that, in Scotland at least, it is considered part of @ 
Inspector's duty to shake hands with the teacher whose scl ol | 
has called to inspect. 

‘Of course, you know my business?’ began the Science 1 Art 
man drily, 

‘] presume it is connected with Colonel Lackland’s repot 

Ilere followed an awkward pause. Mr. Treeflaw was s 
astonished at the coolness with which the teacher was behay 

‘You know, I suppose, the serious consequences of your 
cancelling of your certificates, and : 


master 
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‘What !" exclaimed Eglinton, thoroughly aroused, ‘you don’t 

‘ to say that for a trifling irregularity like that, for which, be- 
sides, another man was responsible, you , 

‘Pardon me,’ interrupted Mr. Treeflaw coldly. ‘I cannot re- 
tampering with examinatiou papers as a trifling irregularity 
| the Department will certainiy not recognise any other respon- 

sibility than your own in the matter.’ 

‘Tampering with examination papers !’ gasped Eglinton. 

The visitor gazed at the teacher critically for a few moments, then 

‘Ilave you any explanation to offer?’ 

I have an explanation to demand,’ replied Eglinton hotly. 
‘What right have you to make such a charge? How dare you?’ 

‘There's no good making a fuss,’ answered the Inspector calmly. 
‘There is no lack of proof, both internal and external. Apart 
altogether trom Colonel Lackland’s report, backed up as it is by 
Mr. Frame’s signature, and the bag tampered with, I have looked 
nto the thirty-nine papers workéd by your class, and on the very 

of it they bear traces of unfair preparation. There are some 
ather unexpected questions this year, and yet your pupils have them 
ll answered almost perfectly. No class whatever could have 
uswered as yours have done, unless there had been foul play.’ 

Eglinton stood abashed. He had had no idea that there was any 

arge of this kind hanging over him. He had expected nothing 

re than a reduction of grant on account of Carroll’s breach of the 
es. As soon as he recovered himself he tried to make a defence. 

‘The excellence of the work can be readily accounted for by th 
fact that I happened to go over the very questions asked the evening 
be lore 

‘7hat 1 can believe,’ was the grim reply ; and the teacher saw 
that his defence, honest as it was, looked more like a confession than 
anything else. His voice died away in his throat as he attempted to 

terate his innocence. His scientiic training made him catch at 
once the full force of all the circumstances that told against him: 
What was the good of saying things that would not have convinced 
himself had another said them. 

lreeflaw took out his note-book and asked if he still adhered to 
his ‘explanation.’ ‘The answer was a decided affirmative. 

\s a matter of fact the teacher was not thinking of his answer at 

The present seemed horribly unreal to him, and his mind 
easily skipped over it to the future, where all the hideous conse- 
uences of this calamity would be clear. It took a mighty effort of 
will to follow Mr. Treeflaw’s mercilessly clear summing up of the 
Case, 

‘Then I am to report that you have nothing to say to all this 
evidence, except the plea of coincidence ?’ concluded the representa- 
live of the Department. 

‘What more can I say? I have told the simple truth, whatever 
ircumstantial evidence may say against me.’ 

Mr. Treeflaw closed his book, and with a formal ‘Good day’ was 
gon 

glinton sat for a long time at his desk before any ideas at all 

asse| through his mind, and it was only very gradually that the full 
consequences of this terrible blow developed themselves before him. 
\ll his certificates cancelled—of course, only those earned under 
e Science and Art Department. That was bad; but it was as 
nothing compared with the loss of character that it implied. Pym 
\egis College required its head to be above suspicion, and would 
inly not accept a man who had been convicted of swindling— 
‘or swindling was the only name that would adequately cover the 
ollence of which he had just been found guilty. 
se and restlessly walked up and down his low-roofed room, 
t boiling within him with impotent rage. For he was im- 

Nothing he could do now was of any account. The case 
was plete against him. He had had the opportunity of opening 

et—abundant opportunity. He was the only man who had 
ny rest in opening the packet. The packet had been opened. 
\] ad been abstracted. All the questions in the paper had 
“el ne over in class the evening before the examination—by 
he knew, but who would believe that now? Had it been 
ry ul, no juryman in the country would have taken the trouble 
the box to make up his mind. 

l ed as if Fate had carefully arranged his ruin, using coin- 
le nd accidents to do it. Going back to the very beginning 
uble with the intention of seeking if haply some loophole 
¢ night yet be found, Eglinton found himself getting very 
evii thought passed through his mind. ‘The whole case 
n this packet being in his hands for thirty odd hours, and 
‘ espousible for that? He remembered that when he had 
t e packet, he had not thought of examining it. He had 
nced at it—he was teaching pupil teachers at the time, 
rested in his work—and locked it away in the bottom 
rawer of his desk table, and had not seen it again till 

ed it out to hand it to Colonel! Lackland. 
velope had been tampered with, it must have been before 
ed up in that drawer, for he always carried the keys in 


his pocket; and, besides, who would know that the envelope wa 
there? People thought that he alone had any motive to tamper with 
the examination papers, but now he thought he saw how this tam 
pering might greatly proht another The Kev. James Carroll had 
certainly no interest in knowing the contents of the examination 
packet, but he had a great deal of interest in knowing how the 
absence of a paper might affect a successtul rival. 

All the same, those suspicions were strictly confined to Eglinton’s 
own mind. He had no proofs to offer in support of his theory, and 
he felt the full force of the rest of the case against himself. Hlow was 
he to account for the remarkable coincidence of his hitting upon 
the right questions on the evening before the examination? Besides, 
jealousy and hate might have impelled Carroll to tamper with the 
packet in the full knowledge that it meant absolute ruin to his rival 
if it were found out ; but Carroli could not be certain that it would 
be found out. The chances, indeed, were all against it, Further, 
the tampering had been concealed as far as possible. This might 
have been done to prevent the teacher from suspecting betore the 
examination, but no means had been taken, on the other hand, to 
insure that the discovery should take place at the examination itself 
If it had net been for the Colonel’s fidgetiness nothing would have 
been discovered. 

While Eglinton had to admit that his theory rested upon a very 
slender basis of facts, he was none the less convinced that it was 
the correct statement of the case. What, after all, were /acts 
worth ? he thought bitterly. Aac¢s proved him guilty in the most 
unanswerable way, and yet he knew that he was absolutely innocen 
A fig for facts! 

The terrible thing was that nothing could be done, ibsolutely 
nothing. He had made no reference to Colonel Lackland’s report 
at ‘The Whins.’ He knew that a general rumour of the matter had 
been going the rounds of the town gossips, but nobody knew how 
serious the case was, It is true that if Colonel Lackland had been 
believed, there would have been no doubt as to the enormity of the 
offence ; but the Colonel’s statements were always read in the light 
of red-tape, and subject to a liberal discount I.veryvbody set down 
the matter as some trifling breach of departinental rules 

Eglinton’s plain duty was to call at * The Whios * and explain the 


whole case, but we do not always do our plain duty hvlinton 





certainly did not do his, He stayed away on one pretext or another 
always hoping in the most insane way that something might turn up 


to prove his innocence. Those who are most inclined to blame 
him should remember that there is a general beliet—in which, at 
that moment, he most naturally, but most irrationally, shared—that 


in this world innocence always does come out right in the end. 


At the worst, he reasoned with himself, it will be time enough to 


tell her when the fatal letter arrives In the meantime, | have no 
official information of the decision of the Department Ile spent 
five wretched days waiting for the letter that he knew must come, 
It might have come sooner, but this time [Eglinton did not com 
plain of the invariably deliberate nature of the Department 


Corre spond nee, 


CHAPTER VII 
rik FLYING THANI 


On the sixth morning the dreaded letter appeared on Eglinton 


break fast table Listl ssly he cut open the enve lope with a table- 
knife ; then he played with the foolscap sheet inside. Tle was in 
no hurry to read the writing —he knew too well what 1 would tell 
him—he preferred to read the printed notices at the tep There be 
learnt that all communications were to be addre dto the Secretary, 


Science and Art Department, South Kensington, London, S.W 
This was int resting in its Way, as W 1S also the instru clon to write 
on nothing but good foolscap paper, not to mention the hint—‘ It 
is particularly re juested that post ¢ urds be not used 

Iglinton felt that he was not likely to break any of the Depart 


mental etiquettes of correspordence, Hle knew that ¢/ letter 
necded no reply, on foolscap or otherwise. As matter of fact, as 
we have already hinted, the Department has a delicate little fiction that 
the teacher has no real second-personal existence. — Ile can be written 


about, but never written to Kach Science Committce must appoint 
one of its members to act as correspondent, in order to avoid having to 
break through this convenient fiction. It requires a breach of Depait- 
mental rules—a breach of the first magnitude too—to goad th 
ey partment into recognizing a teacher as a second person plural 

A glance at the excellent civil service handwriting of the letter 





was enough to let [Eglinton know its full meaning Somebody 
regretted that the evidence was such that it was impossible to, 
etc., ete The sum of the whole matter w that all William 
Kglinton’s certificates earned under the Science and Art Department 
were thereby cancelled, and that he was denied recoynition by 


that Dx partwent for the iture 


Phis in itself was bad, but not hopeless t was quite possible 
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we know. Its only fresh news was that ‘ under these circumst 
the examination papers worked at Warrenpark Public School 
be cancelled. 

lhis was a new stab which Eglinton felt keenly at the tim 
more keenly afterwards, for at the end of the day he call 
pupil-teachers into his room, and read the whole letter to they 
They were all members of his Science class, and had a right 1 
know what had happened to their examination. He finish 
saying simply that he had no idea how the coincidence had occurred, 
and that he hoped none of them who knew him would believe th 
charge. It was perhaps weak to make this appeal, but it was 
natural. It certainly met with a poor response. For a momen 
the pupil-teachers were too much astonished to speak; the 
James Johnstone, the senior boy pupil-teacher, asked sullenly 

* Does that mean that I'll lose my Science marks at the Nor 
examination ? ” 

‘Yes, James, it means that.’ 

James growled out that it was some sort of a shame, and left th 
room with a scowl. The others followed silently, and without loo} 
ing at their master. Only little fat Miss Maggie, the stupid third-yea 
pupil-teacher, waited behind just for a moment, and, as soon as th 
others had gone out of sight, came close up to Eglinton and said 

‘I’m so sorry, Mr. Eglinton ; it’s a shame, and I don’t believe 
word of it.’ 

He looked up, but Miss Maggie seemed a very wavering Mis 
Magygie‘to his eyes, and before she had time to settle down into fir 
outlines she was gone 

Eglinton felt most of all 
Phat pupil-teacher was no doubt a clever fellow, and an ambitious 
:glinton had gone far out of his way to help him, giving him hou 
after hour of extra teaching, in order to give him a better chan 
in the great (Queen’s Scholarship examination that was due i 
July. Indeed, both master and pupil had a not unreasonable expect 
ation that at the top of the merit list, when it should come ou 
would be found the name of James Johnstone as the first of 
Scotland. 

To be sure, this hitch about the science marks meant that this 
crowning triumph was no longer possible, and Eglioton could no 
but admut that the lad had cause to be disappointed. But he als 
thought that a lad of his parts might have formed a better judgmer 
of his master’s character than to believe the first calumny agains 
him. Yet the facts were there, and in spite of his bitterness th 
master was driven to admit that Johnstone’s attitude was natura 
after all, 

When Eglioton left his room that afternoon to pass through t! 
playground on his way to ‘ Dewdrop Villa,’ he found crowds of his 
pupils standing about waiting to see him go by and looking at hia 
in silent awe. 

He told Mrs. Fullerton that he had a headache and didn’t wan 
any dinner, and spent an hour of agony. 

it was Mr. Cranster who came to raise him out of his stupor 
As Eglinton gazed at the kindly face of May’s father he felt tha 
there was hope yet: but his hope suddenly died as the chairma 


the callousness of James Johnston 


stated the purpose of his visit. 

‘ There was a special meeting of the board called this afternoon, 
he began, ‘but I showed them that they had nothing to do witht 
affair at all. That’s the Science Committee’s look-out. But i 
fortunate your three months’ notice is in any way. They cant 
dismiss you, since they’ve already accepted your resignation. Now 
here’s what I advise. 

‘Stop a minute, Mr. Cranster,’ put in Eglinton quietly, ‘ does : 
this mean that you take my guilt for granted ?” 

‘Oh, we'll not discuss that matter. You see we’ve nothing to ¢ 
with it. It’s been all settled without consulting us. 

* Does May believe it?’ 

‘May knows nothing about it as yet, poor girl, But 1 am! 
the man to kick a man when he’s down. Mrs, Cranster quit 
agrees with me in what I am going to propose. Our Cozofaxi sa 
from Greenock for Sydney. We'il send you as passenger i! yo 
get everything ready by the time she sails. She isn’t 
passenger boat you know, but you'll be very comfortable. ' 

‘And then ?’ asked Eglinton, as the other paused. 

‘Why, then, you'll be all right. Your diploma is all right, 
it? They con't take that away, can they? And it's thes 
your teacher’s certificate, isn’t it? Well! And all the t 
monials that made us appoint you to Warrenpark are as good 4 
ever, aren’t they? and quite new enough for the colonies. \ ou’ 
a regularly brilliant future before you yet.’ 

Mr. Cranster had worked himself up into quite a hopet 
Eglinton did not interrupt, and when the proposal was fairly stat 
made no reply beyond a request to be allowed to see May oD 

lo this her father demurred. 

* What’s the good ?’ he protested. 
the poor girl's feelings to no good end ? 
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‘] want to see her before I decide about your offer,’ returned 
n steadily, and very unwillingly the father agreed 

lhe master got up as if to accompany his visitor, but the latter 
rriedly explained that he had to go back to the works before he 
mild return to ‘The Whins.’ Eglinton had no difficulty in catching 
what underlay this speech. Mr. Cranster was ashamed to be seen 
the light of day with him. 

‘You can go up just now, of course. Maybe the sooner you go 

etter. 

‘Thank you,’ replied Eglinton bitterly, and, regardless of all the 
ws of hospitality, clapped on his hat and strode away, leaving 
{r, Cranster staring after him in uneasy astonishment. 

Mrs. Cranster was sitting in her drawing room full of the most 
ense pity for herself. [lad this ugly thing happened a month 
go she might have seen in it the hand of a merciful Providence 
terposing to prevent May throwing herself away, but now that the 
me of Cranster was to be dragged in the dirt, she had no room 
rany other feeling in her heart than bitter anger at the cause of 

s disgrace. 

‘Are you not ashamed to show your face here ?’ was her welcome. 
she was about to come to her second head, her surprise that he 

uld think of coming near her again, when Eglinton cut short her 
iscourse by quietly saying— 

‘I have called to see May.’ 

‘Well ! of—all—the—impudent—,’ the sentence tapered off into 

echless astonishment. 

‘Is she in the library ?’ he asked, paying no attention to her fine 
ramatic eifort. 

\s soon as she recovered her speech Mrs. Cranster replied in a 
ne that would have warmed the heart of a plumber in search of 
work 

‘She’s in her room, where she shall remain.’ 

‘Does she—does she know ?’ 

‘Know? Of course she knows. Isn't the whole town ringing 
with it? I am astonished that you ventured out in the light of day 
fler’ —Again the dramatic silence. 

‘If | may not see her, may I ask whether she—believes me 
guilty ? 

‘Believe you guilty? Why, aren’t you convicted? Mr. Cranster 
says you are convicted ; and 4e¢ has always stood up for you till now.’ 

‘Does she believe me guilty?’ persisted Eglinton doggedly. 

‘She’s done nothing but cry since she’s been told. Don’t you 

ok she has suffered enough through you, without the torture of a 


Here Mrs. Cranster laid her hand on the bell-pull. 

‘If you do not see it to be your duty to go of your own accord, I 
going to ring for Elizabeth to show you out.’ 

‘Good-bye, Mrs. Cranster,’ said Eglinton absently, as he made 
r the door, 

He could hardly be said to think as he blindly followed the 
interminable windings of the path. Once on the main street of 
Kilrattray, along which he had to pass for a little before he came to 
¢ side street that led to ‘ Dewdrop Villa,’ he had abundant cause 
r thought in the conduct of the passers-by. Everybody with whom 

was on speaking terms avoided his eye, and everybody else 


wed at him in bold and open curiosity. 

Every life has one moment, at least, in which suicide seems 
worth considering. This moment had now come to Eglinton. But 
vith him, as with all fairly healthy minds, however severe the shock 
nder which they are suffering, the matter did not get beyond the 

nsidering stage. By the time he had reached his rooms he had 

ule up his mind for the Cotopaxi. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A NIGHT OF TT, 


Eglinton got to his rooms that evening, he first of all told 
irs. Fullerton that he intended to leave her early next morning, 


od. Then he sat before the empty grate, and in a half 


y began to notice things that he had never noticed before. 

i iced, for example, that the tiles at the sides of his grate 
wrong. They professed to tell the story of Cinderella in 
white. But, like a modern novel, they began in th« 
the tale and worked their way backwards and forwards in 
asperating way. Beginning with the prince’s atabassadors 
the owner of the slipper, the tiles suddenly dropped to 
ntial appearance of the good fziry, and gradually worked 
kingly inconsequent way till they concluded with 
‘isters vainly trying to squeeze into the enchanted 


se the new education has not yet penetrated to the 
the tile-layer,’ muttered Eglinton, forgetting for a 
the pursuit of the story the horrible blight under which 


ring. It was the word education that brought it all back 


to him. He started up feverishly to begin his packing. He walked 
up and dowa the room two or three times wondering where to begin. 
Then the door bell rang, and the maid opened his door with the 
words 

‘Mr. Carroll,’ 

* Eglinton,’ he began, ‘I can’t tell you how sorry I am about 
this business. I couldn’t rest at home for thinking of it, so here I 
am. Can nothing be done ?’ 

The young minister had evidently intended to begin by offering 
his hand, but Eglinton’s face forbade all demonstrations of friendli 
ness. The two men remained looking into each other’s eyes tor 
amoment. It was Carroll who again spoke : 

*‘[ acknowledge that | am more than to blame in the matter. 
My action has turned out to be almost criminal. Had | attended to 
my duty you would never have—but | didn’t mean to put it that 
way, [glinton.’ 

Che last clause was in a pleading tone, in answer to the terrible 
expression that flitted across the disgraced man’s face. 

*I understand your feelings,’ croaked Eglinton at length in a 
voice that none of his friends would have recognised as his. ‘It is 
natural that you should feel a little remorse. I am broken and cast 
out of your way, it is true, but you are not hardened to your work. 
You'll feel it less the next rival you break.’ 

*You don’t mean to say you think I left the papers in your hands 
in the expectation that you would yield to the temptation—why it 
was the last thing in the world I’d have thought of you doing.’ 

‘So you arranged that I should not be troubled to do a job 
that you could do so much better than |?’ 

lor a moment Carroll looked in bewilderment at his former 
friend, then said very quietly 

‘I really must give it up, Eglinton. I do wo¢ understand you.’ 

‘Isn't it about time that we spoke plainly, you and 1? You 
do not suppose that I am so dull as not to know who opened that 
packet ?’ 

Carroll’s face was as white as the schoolmaster’s as he replied 

‘If you insinuate by that that I had anything to do with this 
disgraceful business I warn you to have acare. You may learn to 
your 

‘Yes, yes, I know all about that. T acknowledge your cleverness 
in rendering it impossible for me to make any charge against you 
But between ourselves, you know, I like it to be clearly understood 
that 1 am not the dupe of your cunning. /V¢ at least know who is 
the rogue, don’t we, James Carroll, the Reverend James Carroll ?’ 

So far Eglinton had spoken in the most deliberate fashion, but 
now he hurried on hotly— 

‘Get out of my sight! get out of my sight, I say ! or I may do 
what even [ may be sorry for.’ 

Carroll’s retreat could not be called dignified, yet he felt that any- 
thing was better than to remain to take part in a common brawl 


that could only end in a vulgar police-court case. As it was, he 
knew that his name would be all over the town in a few hours as 
having had a noisy quarrel with the schoolmaster. The hot words 


must have been heard all over the house, and the gossips would not 
be slow to infer that he had actually been put out of § Dewdrop Villa,’ 
Some of Carroll’s sympathy, so freely offered to Eglinton, was now 
turned to quarters nearer home. 

As soon as he was rid of his enemy, Eylinton fiercely attacked 
his books. In three quarters of an hour half of his library was 
literally burying his desk and the other articles of furniture in the 
room. Then he reflected. 

Only a housekeeper or a housemaid really knows what a difference 
there is between fourteen hundred books regularly arranged on theit 
shelves, and the same fourteen hundred books littering the floor 
and submerging the furniture of the room. But after that night 
Eglinton had a pretty fair idea of it. Atthe time, however, his main 
consideration was not for the room. It was the manifest absurdity of 
trying to cram away this flood of literature into one Saratoga trunk, 
two portmanteaus, one Gladstone bag, and a knapsack, which made 
up the entire resources at his disposal in the way of transport. 

As he gazed around disconsolately at his dismantled room, the 
natural fear of his landlady—a fear that never entirely leaves the 
mind of a well-regulated lodger—arose within him, and gave a 


new and uncomfortable direction to his thoughts. Ile remembered 
that she had received his intimation of immediate tlight in perfect 
silence, There had been no explanation offered, none demanded 


Eglinton drew his own conclusions from this, and bitterly reflected 
that his disgrace was already known to all his friends and foes, if he 
had any, of which there could no longer be any doubt. His fall 
was the talk of the town. 

Iie threw himself on the couch that stood near the door—it wa 


the only article that rose above the flood of bool ind thought 
over the whole matter from the beginning. It was nearly eleven 
before he once more roused himself to action. Ile had no desire to 


see Mrs. Fullerton, but it was evident that he must make some 
arrangement about his books. It was hopeless to think of doing 














THE 


An unexpected difficulty here presented itself, 

live in lodgings can have no idea how helpless a 

bell-pull, and at that moment the bell-pull in 

was quite buried under the same pile of books that 

hid the table. Opening the door he called out as gently as he could— 
*Mr Fullerton 
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“lto him. Ile went to the outer door of the villa 

ide bell \fter a little delay the sleepy domestic 

*room with re proach in ev ry gesture, It was indeed 

hours, and Eglinton had the /amily Herald to 

thank for vetting any answer at all. 

()n investigation it turned out that Mrs. Fullerton was in bed 

ong ago,’ but that Miss Fullerton was still in the back parlour. 

\s soon as the latter knew that Eglinton wanted something, she at 
once came to see whether she could be of any service. 

ld much rather have said nothing at all to this young 

enough to screw up his courage to talk to the 
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Miss Fullerton listened with an air of unmistakable and most 
avy ympathy to Eglinton’s brief intimation of what he pro- 
x Hie would likely sell a lot of them, 
he said, in any case a man would be sent from Glasgow to see about 


yravating 
ed to do about his book 


the pach iDy 
to Glasgow just now, but he could not get near 


‘Don't trouble, Mr. Eglinton,’ said Miss Fullerton, with het 
most winning smile, ‘1 have paper and ink in the back parlour, and 
you've no place here to write any way.’ 

Somewhat unwillingly he followed her into the little room, where 
upplied him with pen and ink. Paper was a matter of 
yreater difficulty, for Eglinton did not quite see how he was to write 

sheets of delicately tinted pink paper 


she soon 


to a business man on minut 
with scalloype d eaves 

lhe resourceful lady was not long in doubt. A flash of memory 

her to an old battered pasteboard box, gaily adorned with 

ud once been bright, and tiny strips of glass mirrors that 

could still distort much of one’s face as they could catch at a time. 

originally been a work-box, she explained, but was now 

for odds and ends, and she remembered that she had some 

lid she disclosed right enough 


ent 
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ects of paper and some enve lopes. 
k-glinton caught sight of the flimsy blue paper with its bleary 


unpleasant memory swept over him. The 


water line 0 eC 
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th litte cross : Fullerton’s face at that moment. 
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her Ilis tone was gentle. He had 
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1 words with which she contented herself. 
You'll never understand me. I’m se 


ess you ! 
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For some moments Eglinton forgot his present worries in wonder. 
ing at his own blindness in not sooner suspecting the author of the 
blue letters. Miss Fullerton had been at the class, and must have 
seen how things were going, she must have come along behind him 
and May each evening. But, after all, why should she have written 
as she did? Jealousy was enough to account for Carroll, but who 
would have suspected jealousy on the part of one’s landlady’s daughter, 
to whom one has hardly spoken—but here the present trouble 
swallowed up all purely speculative interests. Eglinton stubbornly 
bent himself to his work, and soon had two or three short letters 
written, and one very long one, the long one being to his second 
master at Warrenpark, telling all that was necessary to be known 
about the working of the school till a new head-master could be 
appointed. 

Then he leant back in his chair with a queer feeling of having 
committed suicide. His fancy played with the idea, and the letters 
lying before him there with their final instructions helped to keep 
up theillusion. From those letters his mind rapidly and naturally 
passed to the blue letter, and his suspicions ef Carroll. 

He was not the man to be contented with such a small stroke, 
reflected Eglinton. The letter was only a stab in the dark. Nothing 
would content him but the annihilation of his victim——and this is the 
work of a Christian minister ! 

But if he were wrong in one suspicion why not in another? This 
doubt did not long trouble him. The letter was a mere suspicion, 
this was a matter of proof. He went over again the well-worn round 
of arguments, and got up more convinced than ever of the minister's 
guilt. 

‘I can well believe that by this time he wishes it undone,’ he 
muttered, ‘but things are easier set wrong than put right.’ 

Ile ground his teeth, and in his helpless anguish tried to get satis 
faction and distraction in returning to his books in his own room. 
There he tore them down by the armful and heaped them up in 
groggy piles on the floor. He could not think of going to bed. He 
dreaded the very thought of lying still and letting those ghastly 
thoughts have their will of him 

Then came the thought of the morrow. He could not bear the 
idea of seeing anybody next morning. He dreaded the meeting 
with people at the station, for even the first train always carried to 
Glasgow some of his acquaintances. And even the station-master 
and the porters became hateful to him as he reflected that they all 
knew about him and would look at him with curiosity, perhaps 
with pity—on the whole he loathed the pity most—as they might 
look at a fare for Black Maria. 

A wild thought of starting to walk to Glasgow only gave way to 
a hazy impression it suggested that there was a certain four o'clock 
special that ran on some mornings, in connection with the Irish 
steamer, from a port not very far off. This train ran straight up to 
Glasgow without a stop. A moment’s consultation with his time 
table showed that this was one of the mornings of the Irish steamer. 
He rushed upstairs to prepare. 

In another quarter of an hour he had added another letter to the 
heap of shabby blue letters lying on the back parlour table—this one 

addressed to Mrs. Full- 
erton—and was on his 
way with the Gladstone 
bag in his hand to the 
port where the Irish 
steamer arrives at such 
an unearthly hour. It 
was a somewhat long 
walk, and even a sma 
bag becomes an appre 
ciable weight after th 
first couple of miles, 
but it did him a world 
of good. He was 
healthier man in every 
way as he took his 
place in a third 
compartment—he 
no wish to meet any 
body who wore a collar 
that morning. 

It was nota pl 
run up to Glasg 
the company of the 
very noisy but not very 
clean Irishmen wh 
took in Glasgow on 
their way to happie! 
shores; but they did 
not wear collars, and 
HE WAS ON HIS WAY WITH THE GLAD-they knew nothing 

STONE BAG IN HIS HAND, about him 
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CHAPTER IX. 
LIGHT ON THE SUBJECT. 


Next day the whole eight hundred children at Warrenpark School 
were agog with excitement to see ‘the maister.’ They knew more 
or less vaguely, according to their years, that he had done some- 
thing terribly bad, and some of the more vindictive among them 
wanted to see how Ae liked being caught. 

The second master duly got the letter we know of, and in the 
course of the férenoon the news had percolated from assistants to 
pupil teachers, from pupil teachers to bigger scholars, and from 
them downwards, that ‘the maister’ was gone for good, and would 
never more be seen at Warrenpark. 

What had become of him was the next question. But on this 
point no information was forthcoming. Among school children the 
prover) ‘ No news is good news,’ is very far from being applicable. 
Since they did not know what had become of their master, those 
young rascals did not hesitate to whisper to each other the awful 
words that he was in prison. 

he policeman on the beat, indeed, had quite a busy time at the 
interval assuring the children that /e at least had nothing to do 
with running their master in. He was generous enough to add 
that their suspicions about Mr. Eglinton were ‘all my eye,’ which 
nsiderably damped the enthusiasm of those young scandal- 
ngers. 
Their elders, however, were not much better. Both of the 
miserable halfpenny weekly rags of newspapers hurried up their 
birth that week by a whole day in order to give an immediate and 
full and accurate account of this great scandal, 

The Av/rattray Sentinel deplored the fact that such disgraceful 
joings should ever be brought within the knowledge of innocent 
youth, The culprit’s main sin lay not so much iu his shameless 
attempt .o swindle a trustful government, as in acting so as to 
lebauch the minds of innocent children who should be saved from 
the corruption of even knowing that such things were possible, This 
was followed by a long, highly spiced, and ludicrously inaccurate 
account of the whole matter, an account that every child in Kilrat- 
tray into whose hands it fell, and who had passed Standard IL., tried 
to read. 


) 





The Avrattray Courier took equally high ground, higher if 


sible. It had never believed in those highly paid University 
graduates as teachers in our Board Schools. From this it proceeded 
to read the existing government a pretty lesson from the disgraceful 
conduct of one of its officials. * What can we expect from a govern- 
ment which, etc., etc.’ 

in the second morning after Eglinton’s disappearance Mr. Cran- 
ter was deep in the examination of some measurements when Miss 
Maggie, the pupil-teacher, sent in a request for an interview. 

‘Tell her to come after school hours. I’m busy just now, and 
she has no business ou. of school at this time of day, anyway.’ 

his ungracious message would have disposed of Miss Maggie on 
any ordinary occasion, but this time she was not to be put off. Her 

ond request was accompanied by the explanation, ‘It’s about 
Mr. Eglinton,’ and the reply this time was 

‘Show her up at once.’ 

Her reception was not what might be called encouraging. Mr. 
Cranster was standing with his back to the long sloping desk at 
which he usually examined plans. His elbows rested on the desk 
she gazed at the girl over his spectacles, and played with his large 
lr of dividers, 

‘Well’? he asked, as fiercely as the pencil between his teeth 
vould let him. 

‘Please, Mr. Cranster, will you tell me where I can see Mr. 





Eglinton. 1 want to see him very particularly, and they say you're 
the only one who knows where he is.’ 
Suppose I am. All the more reason why! should keep it a 


I've no wish to expose the poor man to public curiosity. 
W © you want with him ?’ 


lhe fat little girl trembled before this stern question, and her eyes 
llel with tears. She had come there at a great sacrifice to do 


‘tice in spite of her own feelings and interests, and had not 
» prepared for this hard treatment. 
about the examination questions. I want to tell him some- 


*Can’t you tell me then? If it’s to do any good, out with it, and 
y very best for him. God knows I’m sorry for the poor 
v fellow.’ 
‘ou wouldn’t understand, Mr. Cranster, but he would know.’ 
rood girl, you must tell me plainly anything you may happen 
kt Mr. Cranster’s tones were distinctly kindly now. He 
emove| the pencil from his mouth, ‘If it’s at all likely to throw 
ny upon this painful subject, [ am the best judge as to whether 
W be advisable to put you in communication with Mr. 
Don’t be afraid that I'll talk indiscreetly, my girl. I 
my tongue, Out with it now.’ 


‘It’s about the seismometer,’ began Miss Maggie timidly. 

‘About the what?’ asked Mr, Cranster, beginning to fear that 
after all the girl might be right about his not understanding her. 

‘ The seismometer,’ was the steady reply. Now that she had 
begun there was to be no flinching. 

*Seismometer, seismometer? What's that?’ 

‘It’s an instrument for measuring earthquakes. There are twi 
kinds of them—but that’s not what I wanted to say.’ 

*I should think not,’ muttered Mr. Cranster ; ‘what in the world 
have earthquakes to do with Mr. Eglinton ?’ 

‘ The seismometer was one of the questions, and none of us had 
ever even heard of its name till the night before the examina 
tion——’ 

Here a light burst upon Mr, Cranster, the connection of the 
seismometer with the case became less misty. So he 
rupted— 

‘ And you want to know why he spoke of the seismometer, Eh? 
Well, that won’t help him much,’ 

*I know why he spoke about the seismometer. It was because | 
asked him about it.’ 

‘Whew !’ whistled Mr. Cranster, now thoroughly interested ; 
* You don’t mean to say you——’ 

‘No, I had never heard of the seismometer till that night, and 
Mr. James asked me to ask Mr. Eglinton to describe one to us, 
and he told us about Sir William Thomson’s one that he had seen 
in Glasgow,’ 

*So you think that maybe Mr. James had something to do with 
the packet ?’ 

*Oh, I don’t know, I don’t know,’ cried Miss Maggie with the 
tears now coursing down her cheeks, ‘ I don’t know, and I’m se 
sorry, sorry for both of them. But poor Mr, Eglinton running 
away like that, like a thief, and those awful newspapers. Maybe 
I’m wrong, maybe I’m all wrong, but I thought it my duty to tell 
him, in case—in case it might be true. Now will you tell me where 
he is?’ 

* No, my girl, I’ll do better thanthat. Ul get him te come back 
here at once, and we'll go right into this matter. Can you keep your 
secret till the afternoon ?’ 

* Oh, yes,’ was the reproachful reply ; ‘ 7 don’t want to talk about 
it. It wasn’t my fault that I told even you.’ 

‘Yes, yes ; but you won't cry in school, and let anyone know 

-Mr. James, for instance—that we suspect anything ?’ 

Miss Maggie promised, and returned to school, while Mr. Cranster 
went to the post office himself, and sent off the following wire to 
Eglinton :— 

‘Something discovered about examination packet. Come by one 
o’clock train ; close carriage waiting at station. —Cranster,’ ~ 

At two o’clock Mr. Cranster’s close carriage crew up at the school 
gate, and as all the children and teachers were busy at work inside, 
Eglinton and the chairman had no difficulty in getting to the head 
master’s room unobserved. By this time [Eglinton knew all that we 
know, so it was somewhat a matter of form to make Miss Maggie 
repeat her story to Eglinton. When she had finished, he said half 
absently, as he turned the matter over in his mind— 

*So James asked you to ask me about the seismometer ! ’ 

* He didn’t exactly ask me to ask you, but he asked me if I knew 
what a seismometer was, for it wasn’t in our book, and might be 
asked.’ 

* And you think that he knew you would ask me?’ said the master, 
eyeing her keenly. 

‘Ves.’ 

*And did you notice —for I can’t remember anything about it, 
there were so many questions asked—did you notice whether James 
asked many questions himself that night ?’ : 

Here Eglinton turned to Cranster and explained that the evening 
before the examination had been given up to revisal and to answer 
ing any questicns that any of the pupils brought forward as speci- 
ally difficult. 

‘Yes,’ replied Miss Maggic, ‘he asked a great many questions, 
and they were nearly all asked in the real examination.’ 

‘Ilow do you happen to remember the questions,’ asked Cranster 
sharply, ‘when the master himself bas forgotten them ?’ 

Miss Maggie blushed furiously, but gave no answer. 

Eglinton was well aware, in a non-official way, that Miss Maggie 
and Mr. James had quite a strong enough interest in each other to 
explain any such little freak of memory, so he saved Miss Maggie's 
feelings by changing the line of talk by saying 

‘It looks plausible enough, but I don’t quite see how 


inter- 


Jame Ss 


could get at the packet while it was locked up there’—here I:glinton 
touched with his foot the lower right-hand drawer of his desk —‘ and 
1 am perfectly certain that I had the keys in my pocket all that 
day.’ 

‘Couldn't he get another key? The thing’s simple enough. Let’s 
see your key.’ 

It then came out that the second master had the keys in his 
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possession, but Eglinton maintained that it was a good English lever 
of an excellent and uncommon pattern. 

‘Let's have him in and see what he has to say for himself,’ said 
Cranster brusquely 

‘ May I go, then *’ pleaded the distressed girl. 

‘Yes, Miss Maggie, you'd better go now,’ replied Eglinton kindly; 
‘if we want you we'll send for you, but I don’t think we’ll need you 
at all. You might get Sergeant Stalker to tell James to come here 
to see Mr. Cranster—no mention of me, of course.’ 

The chairman had the idea that they ought to have in a policeman. 
He maintained thatin all cases of dishonesty at the works, the mere 
sight of the blue uniform struck terror into the hearts of the guilty, 
ind often led to confession where there was no real evidence. 
Eglinton thought there would be time enough for the terrors of the 
law when everything else failed, and the first look at James’ 
startled face as he entered showed that a policeman would have 
rhe lad was almost green with fright when 
he saw before him the master with whose disappearance the whole 
town was ringing. 

efore he could recover from his first surprise, he was abashed 
by the stern question of the chairman 

‘Ido you know the penalty, my lad, of opening a lock-fast 


s J 


wen quite superfluous 


plac e 

‘| didn’t open it, sir 

Encouraged by this very mild denial, Mr. Cranster thundered— 

‘Where did you get the key, sir, and where is it now? If you 
have any hope of mercy at our hands, you must at once confess the 
whole shameful theft. 

‘I’m going to confess,’ replied the lad quietly. ‘I told Miss 
Maggie last night that I hadn't done it, and I had nothing to con- 
‘ess ; but I didn’t sleep all last night, and I didn’t sleep any the 
night before, for thinking about it, and those awful newspapers are 
I think I can say them off by heart.’ 

’ said the chairman, without the least 
* Where did you get 


always before my eyes. 

* Begin at the beginning, 
appearance of relenting at this piteous speech. 
the key?’ 

*I didn’t get any key—I didn’t need one. For you always leave 
the second drawer open, where you keep your paper and envelopes, 
to be handy.’ 

James instinctively turned towards Eglinton, who appeared to be 
less implacable than Cranster, 

* And if you take it out like this there is no bottom between the 
drawers, and you can get anything you want out of the bottom one.’ 


As he spoke he pulled out the second drawer, and Eglinton and 
Cranster easily saw that the whole of the bottom drawer lay exposed 
from above. 

* But when did you doit?’ asked Eglinton, a shade of disappoint- 
ment passing over his face as he reflected how stupid he had been 
not to have thought of this possibility before. 


* Between twelve and the half-past—the half-hour that you gave 
me extra to work up quadratics and surds. 1 saw you put in the 
packet in the morning, the time we were getting our lessons, and I 
knew what it was. As soon as I came down here at twelve, I opened 
your paper drawer and looked at the packet without touching it. 
Then | thought how fine it would be if I knew what was inside it. 
Phen I shut up the drawer and tried to work. But I kept thinking 
about thocve papers all the time.. You know how anxious I was to get 
a First Class Advanced tor the sake of the marks for the July exami- 
nation ’— here the lad turned an appealing glance towards his master 
‘and I wouldn’t have done anything ifit hadn’t been for your kettle. 
It was sitting on the little stand before the fire hissing away, getting 
ready for your cocoa at lunch time. The sight of the steam puffing 
out of the spout suggested the idea of steaming the envelope. I 
took out the envelope and looked at the bottom of it, and thought 
I could do it in no time. There was a quarter of an hour yet 
before you would come down, so I locked the door and began. It 
took far longer than I had expected, and the whole envelope got 
juite wet and sticky before I got it open, and the time was nearly 
up; so I just palled out one of the papers, instead of trying to read 
one and put it back. I didn’t know that the number of the papers 
was marked on the outside, and I had hardly got the envelope 
closed, in a wey, when you came in, It wasn’t an ordinary en- 
velope.’ 

‘Then when you had a paper, why didn’t you just grind it up for 
yourself, instead of asking all the questions in the class and getting 
me into all this mess?’ 

‘1 was ashamed of what I had done—and I—well, the seismo- 
meter wasn’t in any of the books, and I wanted to make it fairer 
by letting everybody get a chance. I thought | was doing a good 
thing for you to try to get all the class to pass, and I'd no idea 
it would ever be found out.’ 

‘And what must we do now?’ asked Eglinton, who at that 
a queer feeling of lightness and airiness. He would 
surprised to find himself floating off balloon- 


moment had 
ot have been at all 


wise 
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‘ Well, the first thing to be done is to get this young man to te. 
eat his story before witnesses to a J.P. Of course, I’m a J.P. 
myself, but I’m too deeply interested in this matter to act in that 
capacity.’ 

‘If I have any say in the matter,’ put in Eglinton eagerly, with 
the memory of his wrongs fresh upon him, ‘I should like extremely 
that Colonel Lackland act as my J.P. in this affair.’ 

‘The very man,’ cried Cranster, ‘and at once. 
we'll drive there straight away.’ 

It was a dreary, silent drive. Eglinton was too happy to speak, 
James was too unhappy. Cranster had simply nothing to say. 

Colonel Lackland’s face was a study as he listened to Cranster’s 
explanation. However, he made no comment, but calling in his 
daughter, who always acted as amanuensis, got her to take down 
the story exactly as James gave it. Then James signed it, and the 
Colonel signed it with a fierce J.T. after his name, and Cranster 
signed it as witness, and so did the amanuensis, and to make things 
quite secure Eglinton signed it too. There was some talk of hay. 
ing the document stamped, but it was agreed that this formality 
might be dispensed with in the case of a paper that was only 
intended to be sent to a Government oftice. 

When the paper was complete, Colonel Lackland turned to 
K:glinton, and, holding out his hand, said— 

‘Mr. Eglinton, I cannot say that I owe you an apology, for | 
only did my plain duty, and what I did at the examination I would do 
again this moment if I had the same cause. But I do feel that you 
have been barbarously treated, and you have my most sincere sym- 
pathy. As one’ gentleman to another, I cannot too strongly express 
my regret at what you have had to suffer.’ 

‘And what about this young man?’ asked Cranster, pointin 
James. 

‘Can it not be kept quiet now that Mr. Eglinton will be all 
right?’ pleaded the lad nervously. 

‘I am afraid not,’ was the grim reply. ‘ The disgrace for Mr 
Eglinton has been too public and too widespread for any hole-and- 
corner explanations. Everything must be fully disclosed—every 
thing. Those Sentinel and Courier folk will have a little humble 
pie to eat, and you must act as sauce to them, young man.’ 

Cranster was pitiless, and the Colonel was not to be thought of 
as a refuge. Eglinton was James’s only hope. ‘Taking Cranster 
aside for a moment, the master, after a short conversation wit! 
him, returned’to James, who was watching the three men witha 
blanched face. 

‘You know, James, that you are ruined as a teacher in this 
country. You will be dismissed by the Board if you do not leave of 
your own accord. You will not be admitted to any Training 
College. I had made up my mind to go to seek my fortunes in 
Australia, and Mr. Cranster has kindly agreed to let you have the 
place that was intended for me on the Cofofaxi. You'll havea 
better chance than I would have had, for you’re younger, and—— 

}lere Cranster could stand the thing no longer. 

*You must make up your mind at once, young man. 
holds till to-morrow at twelve. Now you can go.’ 


Come along, 


o to 
gi 


My offer 


CHAPTER xX, 
HAPPY EVER AFTER, 

‘You must put up with us at ‘* The Whins”’ to-night,’ was Mr 
Cranster’s.conclusion of the business at Colonel Lackiand’s, and as 
Eglinton had no desire to see his dismantled rooms just yet awhile, 
he gladly accepted the invitation. 

‘But we must call on Carroll on the way, and get him to wnite 
to-night to the Secretary of the Department. I want that cruel 
decision reversed as soon as possible.’ 

‘All right, my lad, I'll be delighted. 
anxious to have the affair put right than I.’ 

They had driven to the Colonel’s with the carriage closed —they 
drove back with both hoods thrown back ; and the sight of the tw 
talking and laughing in the most friendly way struck confusion int 
the hearts of many who saw but could not understand. It was par- 
ticularly hard on all the acquaintances of Eglinton who happene¢ 
to meet him while thus on the borderland between Coventry an¢ 
favour. Most of them had not the sense to turn away, but gazed in 
uneasy astonishment, and hoped in their hearts that they had not 
decided against him too rashly. 

It was in Westport Street that they met Taylor, the editor of the 
Sentinel. It is true that he was more of a bookseller and s(ationet 
than editor ; but though he drew more than seven-eighths of his 
income from his shop, it was not as bookseller and stationer that he 
stopped dead short in Westport Street and rubbed his eyes —and !! 
was emphatically as editor that he hurried to Union Street to com 
sult his lawyer. i 


There’s no one mor? 


Lawyer and editor were soon deep in the law ©! 
libel, in which the lawyer’s knowledge was the greater only on the 
theoretical side. 

Carroll was at home when Cranster’s carriage stopped at | loor, 
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and no man could be more genuinely astonished than he wken he 


saw who his visitors were. As soon as he knew their business, he 
expressed himself as charmed at the turn affairs had taken, and 
this time Eglinton- had no difficulty in believing him. Cranster 
had done all the speaking ; Eglinton had not opened his mouth. 
As soon as the minister had assured the Chairman that he would 
write at once enclosing the important statement, he turned to 
Eglinton with the words— 

‘I think, Mr. Eglinton, that we owe each other an apology ; I 
for believing you guilty of yielding to a natural temptation, and you 
for thinking it possible that I could stoop to——’”’ 

‘Stop, stop, Carroll. I apologise with all my heart. I had 
great cause, I maintain, knowing my own innocence, and that the 
packet came from you, but I ought to have known you better.’ 

Mr. Cranster, who looked on wondering what all this might 
mean, was foolish enough to invite Carroll up to dinner at ‘ The 
Whins’; but Carroll did not carry his resentment so far as to 
acct pt. 

Eglinton could not make out whether the coachman was acting 
on his own responsibility or under his master’s orders. In any 
case, it was evident that the carriage was taking an uncommonly 
roundabout way of getting to the foot of /ke Brae. It no doubt 
pleased the coachman to note the sensation they made wherever 
they appeared, but Ze was in no hurry. There was no disconsolate 
May waiting for him. 

The coach-house was at the gate, for Mr. Cranster’s kind heart 
would not have allowed the horses to face the dreadful path, even 
if the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals had not 
to be considered. So at the gate Eglinton and his host got out to 
begin the slow ascent—the younger man eager to be at the top, the 
elder ostentatiously interested in the setting sun. 

They advanced so slowly, that Letty had plenty of time to make 
ylite sure before she ran up to May’s room. 

‘he door was locked, as Letty very well knew from recent experi- 
ence ; so she wasted no time with the handle, but rapped vigorously 
with the wooden head of her week-day dolly, and clamoured in her 
shrill, eager voice 

‘Quick, quick, May ! there’s Mr. Eglinton coming up with papa. 
They're going awful slow. They’re only at the second turn.’ 

In a moment the door was open, and May was gazing into the 
eyes of her little sister, which blinked with the sudden glare of light 
from the now open door. May knew Letty too well to be deceived. 

ine glance at the eager little face convinced her that her disgraced 
lover was really approaching. As May was already dressed for 
linner, she accompanied the little messenger to the drawing-room 
in time to see the two men at the second turning from the top. 

The first look was enough. No convicted rogue could look like 
Eglinton as the yellow sun fell across his face, lit up with eager 
expectation. There was hope and happiness in every line of it. 
Her father’s face, too, had regained that placid look that it had lost 

ince this trouble had appeared. 

‘Letty, tell Mr. Eglinton that I’m in the library,’ cried May, 
as she saw the two men pass close by the drawing-room window. 

While Mr, Cranster was seeking out his wife to give her the 
wonderful news, there was a very quiet scene going on unob- 
served in the library. Love conversations, as reported in books, 

re cither dull or tantalising according to the age and circumstances 
{the reader ; but this interview did not run to conversation at al]— 
at any rate, not at first. Full of expression, it was totally inarticu- 





ate, and could only be represented in print by a series of exclama- 
ion points, 

When they came as near to recovering their senses as could 
e expected under the circumstances, he found his eyes moist, 


hers overflowing. The first words he spoke started her tears 
aires! 

‘Tell me, darling, that you at least did not believe me guilty?’ 
. minute the tears came steadily and the sobs unsteadily, but 

ere was no word of reply. By and by he accepted this silent con- 
ession, and sought to work off his own disappointment in consoling 
May. He to some extent succeeded, for she lifted her head with a 
race of her old archness. 

‘You must admit, Will, that the proof was indisputable, and you 


«nO apa made me study Logic.’ 
Dinner was a good deal later than usual that night at ‘The 
Whins,’ for after Eglinton had long lost count of how often, with 


nd without words, he had assured May that he loved her, he had 
still another interview to face. 

Much to his surprise and delight he found Mrs. Cranster not only 
tolerant, but kind—almost jubilant, indeed. At the time he had no 
{ the cause of this favourable reception ; but May afterwards 
nightened him. It arose from the expressions of sympathy of 

nster’s friends. The whole of her circle had let her know, 

lirectly through remarks to mutual friends, or by personally 
n her, how much they sympathised with her and her daughter 
disgraceful plight. 
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Nobody likes to be pitied under such circumstances. Even Job, 
you remember, made remarks in the end. Mfrs. Cranster felt that 
it was mean of her visitors to take out their revenge for the winding- 
path in this fashion. She was helpless all the same, and had to 
listen, and now she was glad she had listened so attentively. She 
remembered exactly what each of her special tormentors had said in 
the ‘I told you so’ strain, and she chuckled as she thought how she 
would remind them of their ‘I expected it all along’ speeches. In 
the meantime, she was quite happy at the turn affairs had taken, 
and the belated dinner was the happiest Eglinton had ever known, 
though he was called out twice during its course ‘to see a gentleman.’ 

The first gentleman was James Johnstone, who had made up his 
mind to sail with the Cofefaxi, and was leaving Kilrattray that 
night, and did not wish to go without saying good-bye to his 
teacher. He wanted to go away forgiven by the man he had 
wronged, and Eglinton was too happy to send him away dis- 
appointed. The schoolmaster belied his profession, for he made 
no effort to ‘improve the occasion,’ as most of his tribe would. 
Maybe he thought the occasion could hardly be improved. Some- 
times Providence caz do a bit of teaching without the help of any 
schoolmaster. 

The second gentleman was Mr. Taylor, the editor of the Sentined. 
His readings in the law of libel had brought him small comfort ; his 
lawyer had told him that a suit would lie against him. Accordingly 
he had resolved to call upon Eglinton at once, to see what could be 
done by private arrangement. 

‘Of course, it’s not a matter of law, you know,’ began Mr, 
Taylor pompously, ‘We can plead veritas, and all that ; but, sir, 
we have other than legal con- 
siderations to take into ac- 
count. There’s such a thing 
as justice, sir, and justice is 
going to bedone. An expres- 
sion of regret among the lead- 
erettes, and a full statement 
of the facts in the body of the 
paper, eh ?’ 

*My dear sir,’ answeréd 
Eglinton, seeing through the 
attempt the man was making 
to hide his anxiety, ‘all I want 
is that people should know the 
truth now. A true statement 
of the facts is all the apology I 
want.’ 

Taylor wandered down the 
path a happy man. To be 
sure he despised the business 
capacity of a man who let a 
chance like+this pass withou 
bleeding his traducers; but 
what can you expect of a 
schoolmaster, he concluded, 

The Courier man was not 
so wily, and went out of his way to again hurry up his paper, so 
that his apology should appear before the Sentine/’s, and thus pro- 
pitiate the offended man, Mr. ‘Taylor never let the story die of 
how the Courier had become twins—that was his editorial way of 
indicating that two Couriers had appeared within one week—to 
pacify a mere schoolmaster. 

Both papers took out their revenge on the erring James John- 
stone, whose future career does not concern us. If Miss Maggie 
suffered a good deal from the abuse heaped upon her exiled 
friend, she was more than recompensed by the gratitude of the 
Eglintons, to say nothing of the reward of a good conscience, which 
Miss Maggie was old-fashioned enough to value as something of real 
consequence. 

The great Science and Art Department first of all regretted the 
miscarriage of justice, which was well; but it also regretted ‘that 
under the circumstances it would be impossible for any grant what- 
ever to be paid on the results of an examination thus vitiated, who- 
ever was the culprit ’—which was not quite so well. 

However, it ran to a ‘ First-class Switzerland’ after all, for Mr. 
Cranster himself made a special grant of the exact amount that the 
class would have yielded had all passed First Class, the grant being 
made on the condition that it should be spent abroad, 

The Rev. James Carroll was to have assisted his ‘ bishop,’ as he 
lightly called his senior colleague, at the marriage at ‘ The Whins.’ 
Unfortunately, at the last moment that relation in Ireland demanded 
his immediate presence as before. This may be considered very 
weak of Carroll, but no one ever maintained that he was strong. 
Fortunately the old clergyman, though thus left in the lurch, made 
a remarkably good job of the wedding unaided, At all events, 
Eglinton and his wife say it was the best job he ever did in his life, 
and they ought to know, 
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CHAPTER I. 
A Cr NCIL OF TEN, 

is with a January afternoon, just 
seven years ago, when we re- 
solved to advertise for a new 
Ileadmistress, that my _ story 
really begins ; but I must go 
back to the time, a year and a 
half earlier, when we first started 

the Bramston High School. 
Bram though — within 
twenty miles of the Marbk 
 . Arch, had so far rather lost 
>) than gained by its geographical 
hie: position, London was at the 
« same time too near and too far: 
vive us the privileges 
play to local enter- 
neither provincial nor 
ind we suffered accordingly. Those of us who had 
| vent into ‘ town’ for our shopping, our amuse- 
our instruction ; the rest of us stayed at home, and put 
i poor second-best. The result was a degree of Philis- 
which might have been thought hardly possible in a neigh- 
rhood so popular and so accessible. For the education of girls 
was no adequate provision, Their brothers were 
y well off, having an old-established Grammar School, which 
years under an energetic Headmaster. 
there was nothing Some of us ‘kept’ 
ervants or carriages, rather as a necessary 
»a big house 


far to 
rs, and too near to allow free 


prided 


oursel ve > on being 


mally, er 


uch improved of late 
r the girls 


we ept 


gover- 


than because we valued them in them- 
to schools of the worst private-ven- 
typ howy, ineflicient, and time-serving, One school alone 
n even tolerable reputation, and this we decided to make the 
f our operations Mr Marks, indeed, who was one of the 
in our party of reform; would have had us start a High 

il independently, without regard to ‘ vested interests.’ But 
Merewether urged, as a matter both of policy and justice, 
should, as far as possible, utilise existing age neies ; and a 
discussion ended in our making a formal proposal to 
chool, making ourselves responsible 
her for two years the position 


Others sent their girls 


ke ver her 

expenses, and guaranteeing to 
idmist ress. 

had by this time formed ourselves into a Limited Lia- 

npany, with the necessary officers, and a_ legally 

, \s this Council plays a somewhat pro- 

history of our school, it may be well that, 

further, I should give some 


wWluments of Tl 


account of its 
member 
| must premise that we were, 


is far as possible, representative, 


view to the greater popularity and efiiciency of the school, 
Car Merewether, 
Pre ident, 
ided ! 
Cultur 
ind —l 
Churel 
four resi 
hed to the Cathedral 
st Alpheye ibout half 
hour by rail from Bram 
but had 1 other 
ilduty. he " 
hority on the Classics, 
is edition of Llorace 
lready made its mark 
liter ury world : but 
ted in riany 
besides, and had 
es (which he thought 
luable than expe- 


iwledge) on 


1 ttn LADY LINWOOD, 


OF AN IDEALIS 


AUSTIN BROWNE 


day. Asa theologian, he was tolerant 


By 


and easy-going. ‘Sincerely 


attached to the doctrines and discipline of his Church, he yet would 


have liked to enlarge it so as toinclude all honest men and women 
He never quarrelled ; 
and his obligingness on the other, he sometimes played into th 
hands of an unscrupulous opponent, and thus became unconsciously 
a source of annoyance and embarrassment to his friends. | 
person he was large, with a swarthy complexion, and curly, son 

what grizzled, black hair. He had considerable charm of manner, 
and the faintest suspicion of a brogue, derived—with possibly some 
other characteristics—from an Irish grandmother. For the rest, h 

was delightful—sententious, impetuous, inconsequent ; one of thos 
large-hearted brotherly men of whom a man or a woman may sa 
frankly, without scruple or false shame, ‘I love him.’ He ha 
been my husband’s most intimate friend, and he and his sweet 
little delicate wife were my own chief friends at Bramston. 

I pass on to Lady Linwood, whose charming manners, shar; 
tongue, and talent for diplomacy, made her a distinct power in th 
neighbourhood. She represented Society, or shall I say th 
World? Her husband had been a Judge in Ceylon, and she had 
been left comparatively poor ; but she was an excellent manager, 
and contrived to see a great deal . society, in fact to control a 
direct it very much to her liking. People who called on her in her 
tiny cottage received an impression that it was more distinguished 
to give afternoon teas than big, vulgar dinners, and her little draw- 
ing-room was thronged on ‘Saturdays by men as well as women. 
She was a slight, pale woman, nearly always dressed in black—a 
style at once appropriate, economical, and‘effective ; the simplicit 
of her dress being relieved by the magnificent but not flashy rings 
that glistened sombrely on her lithe, white fingers. Except 
those restless fingers, and the bright restless eyes, and the smil 
that flashed out at her bidding like a sword from its scabbard, he 
manner was habitually quiet—‘ the perfection of good taste,’ sai 
Miss Eldon, who formed herself on Lady Linwood. By some 
us, who did not admire her, she was designated, with doubtfu 
meaning, ‘ The Woman in Black’; but we were all more or less 
under the spell of her influence. 

Next in oider of importance on the Council, I must, to be per- 
fectly honest, place myself. If a small sub-committee were wanted 
for any purpose, it generally consisted of us three—myself, Lady 
Linwood, and the Canon, [ had been the Principal (we did no 
talk of Headmistresses in those primitive times) of Miss Bligh’s 
school in what my friends were kind enough to call its palmy days. 
By birth, I belonged to one of the ‘best’ families in Bramston, bu 
had been early left an orphan, with money, but no other ties. | 
was naturally fond of children, and had always been interested it 
theories of education, and it was these combined considerations 
that induced me, about ten years before my story opens, to under- 
take the charge of Colonel Elphinstone’s motherless child during 
his absence in India. It was these things, too, that led me, as 
Maggie grew older, to get other children to join her, and to arrange 
for help in teaching them. My oa pe were surprised at this exten- 
sion of my labours, but they treated my fad indulgently, and felt | 
a distinct advantage that, since I must open a school, I should do 
so entirely e amateur, without professional training or pecuniary 
necessity. My little school filled fast, and I was finding in it 4 
real consolation for a certain loneliness of spirit, when the returm 
of Colonel Elphinstone altered everything for me. Our engage 
ment was a short one, as the Colonel had to return to India almost 
immediately, and I had to entrust the transference of my school 
the family lawyer, a kind, honest man, but quite ignorant, as ! 
turned out, of the requirements of modern education. My step- 
daughter was sent to a first-rate boarding school in the country @ 
she should be old enough to come out to us. But ‘ man proposes | 

. . Im the second year of my marriage I came home widowed 
and childless, having lost both husband and baby in the dreadfu 
cholera visitation of that autumn. My material wants were amply 
provided fur, and I was received with the utmost kindness by my 
old friends. But it was difficult to take Up the threads of the old 
life again, and some of them had slipped irrecoverably from ™y 
grasp. My school especially had fallen into incompetent hands, 
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and had deteriorated both in teaching and discipline. But the 
wave of progress had touched even sleepy Bramston, and a dozen 
of us, putting our heads together, had succeeded in bringing about 

new order of things I have already described. On the Council 
| suppose I represented Education, for it was on educational 


rs that my opinion was generally asked. Lady Linwood 
told me that I represented Enlightened Common Sense, and I be- 
lieve intended a compliment, for I think she liked me in those days 

s well as she liked anyone. Other friends were kind enough to 
say that I had a sense of humour, and I think most people must 
ave found me sympathetic, and possibly discreet, for the grievances 
nd confidences of half Bramston seemed to be poured into my ears. 

But enough of myself. A fourth member of our Council was 
Mr. Harris, generally described by his own congregation as ‘the 
Reverend Harris,’ and by ourselves, in private (Lady Linwood set 
the fashion), as ‘the Reverend Jabez.’ He represented the Dis- 
senting interest in Bramston, being the pastor of a large Baptist 
chapel. le stood up for the weak and the oppressed, and made 
himself the champion of lost causes generally. As such, he was the 
mouthpiece of the aggrieved parent, and used to read us long-winded 
letters from mothers who thought it unfair that children should have 
to do sums that were too hard for their own fathers, or should have 
been refused permission to try on a new dress, or attend a charity 
azaar in the middle of a school morning. He was patient, inde- 
atigable, conscientious to a fault, and I hereby tender him my 
sincerest apologies if, in the course of either my acquaintance with 
iim, or my record of it, I have done him less than justice. But, 

as! is not life’s keenest suffering too often the work of men who 
think they do God service by inflicting it ? 

A fitth member of our Council was Mrs. Marks, the determined 
assertor of Women’s Rights, and of advanced views generally. Mr. 
Marks was engaged all day in the City, and we saw little of him ; 
he was emphatically ‘Mrs. Marks’s husband.’ Mrs. Marks repre- 
sented Progress. She was not literary, nor did she believe in the 
softer side of culture, but she respected learning, especially in 
women. Her manners were abrupt, and she was opposed to senti- 
nent, and to nonsense of all kinds. But she was a true woman 
under all her eccentricities, and became in latcr years one of my 
warmest friends. 

Next came little feather-brained Mrs. Robbins—a plump, rosy- 
faced woman, with soft inquisitive eyes, aud a heart brimming over 
with kindness. She represented a somewhat lower stratum of 
Society than that affected by Lady Linwood, and had the reputation 
{ being the greatest gossip in Bramston. Her husband, a silent, 
heavy-looking man, was our Secretary (consequently not a member 
of Council), and made himself extremely useful in suppressing her. 
But he could not save her from being a butt of Lady Linwood’s, 
which | thought ungrateful. seeing that she innocently acted jackal 
to that lady’s lion, collecting the materials from which the latter 
concocted her pungent Saturday anecdotes. 

Seventhly, we had Dr. Widdicombe, a retired army-surgeon 
(‘Doctor’ only by courtesy), who stil! practised a little, and devoted 
the rest of his time to various harmless pursuits, chiefly the banjo 
and theatricals. He was a fussy little man, and had some new project 
every month for the regeneration of the school, which he advocated 
with tremulous enthusiasm. He was, however, as easily suppressed 
as excited, and was kept in order by the Canon, who extinguished 
im as remorselessly—though with perfect civility—as if he had no 
fads of his own. The Doctor represented what he would himself 
ave called ‘ Sweetness and Light,’ but he did not give us any serious 
rouble. 

Then came Mr. Warren, the High Church curate, and Miss Tree, 
the Evangelical mission-woman. These represented the Church 
parties to which they respectively belonged, but they contented 
themselyes with occasional mild demurrers to the Canon’s less 








guarded utterances, and seldom voted in opposition. 

Lastly, we had Mr. Denham, the classical master at the Grammar 
Schoul, whose chief, Dr. Lumsby, though nominally a member, 
had seldom time to attend the meetings. Mr. Denham represented 
the Public School tradition ; he smiled good-naturedly at the possi- 


bility of women knowing anything about education, and generally 
refrai from voting. 

were six more of us. Out of these, three (including the 
ter) hardly ever attended the meetings, and three, though 
nded pretty regularly, never expressed an opinion, and 





way ted with the majority. Thus there were only ten who 
cou lepended on ; and these, as they offered themselves regu- 
urly re-election, and were as regularly re-elected, formed a 
practi permanent body, with power and influence in propor- 
at y were known familiarly among ourselves as the Council 
I iese ten who virtually became the governing body ot 
Miss Blich’s school, We made some conditions before taking it 


lipulated that the religious teaching of the school 
undenominational, and that it should be open to all 


classes of society; we also insisted that the appointment of 


assistant mistresses should bein our own hands, This last measure 
was made necessary by the very inferior qualifications and standing 
of the teachers imported by Miss Bligh. It also commended itselt 
on other grounds, 

* It does not much matter what the Headmistress is,’ announced 
Canon Merewether, who delighted in paradox. ‘ It is the assistant 
mistresses who practically manage the children and influence the 
parents. If we secure them, we secure everything.’ 

* But what will Miss Bligh say ?’ someone asked. 

‘Miss Bligh,’ said the Canon with a smile, ‘will see her own 
interest, and be glad to be advised,’ 

He was right. Miss Bligh agreed to everything with an alacrity 
which delighted the Canon, but was not satisfactory to all of us. 
Some regarded it as a confession of incompetence, others thought it 
too pronounced to be sincere. Probably both opinions were nght. 
Miss Bligh was wise enough to know that her best course was to 
yield the school, practically, into more competent hands ; but she 
was not wise enough to accept the situation pilosophically, and 
resented secretly what she outwardly agreed to. Meanwhile, the 
Council soon had their hands full with nominating and ‘ interview- 
ing’ mistresses. Nearly every member had a separate candidate 
to propose, and there was much discussion and some heart-burning 
before the claims of each could be comfortly disposed of. In the 
end the matter was settled in favour of the profegées of Canon 
Merewether, Mrs. Marks, and Lady Linwood. The Canon con- 
tributed a charming little niece of his own, who played with the 
smaller children and made them very happy. Mrs. Marks supplied 
a gaunt London B.A., who—as Lady Linwood expressed it—had 
‘ neither.clothes nor culture,’ but was indefatigably energetic, and 
took upon herself most of the real work of the school. Lady 
Linwood’s own candidate, a Miss Eldon, who contributed the 
society element in our undertaking, was a showy girl of one or two 
and twenty, with a pleasant voice and self-assured manner. Our 
fourth and last mistress, Miss Jonas, was a member of the old 
staff, whom we retained at the urgent request of Miss Bligh. She 
was underbred, but not otherwise offensive, and professed herself 
ready to do anything and everything that might be required of her. 

‘She walks after Miss Dudson—on tip-toe, you know—with a 
duster, and clears up her chemical messes. We want people of 
that kind,’ said Lady Linwood in mock admiration. 

So our High School was started. Thanks to the authority of 
our names, coupled with Miss Eldon’s tact and Miss Dudson’s 
energy, it escaped being a signal failure ; but it could not be called 
a success. Miss Bligh made no attempt to govern, but sat and 
looked on at the doings of her subordinates, or discussed them 
critically with her confidante, Miss Jonas. The latter was, it may 
be imagined, not a favourite on the staff, though she was so per- 
sistently amiable that it was difficult to quarrel with her. Miss 
Dudson, who was a little dense, and to whom Miss Jonas made 
herself useful, had no fault to find; but Annie French, the Canon’s 
niece, avoided her instinctively, and Miss Eldon declared openly 
that she was accustemed to associate with”ladies, and could not 
continue to work on a staff which included such as Miss Jonas. 
This was a bold announcement on Miss Eldon’s part, for everyone 
knew that Miss Jonas and Miss Bligh were inseparable. But Miss 
Eldon’s popularity was by this time secure, and she did not run 
much risk by her covert attack on Miss Bligh. Besides, it was be- 
coming daily more evident that we must soon make a radical 
change. A year after the school had been transferred we agreed 
that Miss Bligh must not be continued in office ; and the following 
Christmas, after much discussion and consideration of ways and 
means, we compounded with her to release us at Easter, Miss 
Jonas, as we had expected, gave notice at the same time, and we 
were not much surprised to see an announcement in the local 
papers, just before our January meeting, to the effect that the two 
ladies were about to open a private ‘seminary’ within a stone’s 
throw of the High School. The fact threw light on aconsiderable 
number of notices to quit which had been received from the 
parents, and united us in a common resentment. To some of us 
Miss Bligh’s brains—for she had them, in a low kind—and Miss 
Jonas’s eyes and ears, threatened a dangerous combination against 
our peace. But we were too happy in our prospective freedom to 
trouble ourselves very seriously about the future, We agreed to 
take immediate steps for securing a new Headmistress, and cheer- 
fully arranged a special meeting for considering the terms of our 
advertisement. 


CHAPER II. 
WANTED, A HEADMISTRESS. 
Our special meeting was fixed for the 1st of February, On the 
previous day I had a visit from Mrs. Marks. She walked in ab- 
stractedly, as her manner was, and plunged into her subject without 
waiting to sit down or shake hands. 
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‘Have you considered the question of age?’ she asked, 

In those days our communications were generally limited to the 
one subject, and there was little difficulty in divining that Mrs. Marks 
was thinking of the new Headmistress. 

‘What about the age?’ I asked. ‘* Do sit down, and let me mng 
for some tea 

‘No tea, thank you. It is absolutely essential that we shoald 

Otherwise we shall be having that lictle 
thrust on our hands.’ 
urely the Canon would not——’ I ex- 
claimed in alarm. ‘Why, she can’t be more than nineteen.’ 

* Miss French !’ laughed Mrs. Marks, grimly. ‘ Well, no—not 
that. But Miss Eldon is not much better. A do// 
I call her—all smiles, and soft speeches, and pretty clothes. ~I 
have reason to believe that Lady Linwood is sernously intending to 
bring her forward.’ 

I reflected a moment and thought it quite possible. 

‘She is clever, and certainly much liked,’ I answered ; ‘ but I 
think with you that she is too young. Would it not save trouble if 
we agreed that no mistress on the staff should be appointed ?’ 

*] don’t think that will be necessary,’ she said, colouring a little. 
‘You see, a mistress on the staff might combine all that was re- 
quired in the way of learning and practical good sense,'and a discreet 
age ; and she would have the advantage of the specific experience 

well.’ 

Her voice rose a and I was wondering what her un- 
usual warmth portended, when | caught an expression on the face 
of a visitor, who had just entered behind, which enlightened me. 
Mrs. Marks coughed when Lady Linwood’s name was announced, 
and got up abruptly, leaving no possibility of mistake as to her 
feeling. She just touched my hand for good-bye, and turned to the 
door, making the faintest possible inclination of her head to Lady 
he passed her. Lady Linwood smiled graciously in 
reply, and drew back her skirts witb exaggerated politeness to make 
room for her. It was the only outward sign she gave of an aver- 
ion which, to do her justice, she knew to be warmly reciprocated. 
Hier manner to myself was more natural, and, as she sat down, a 
nervous movement of her fingers betrayed her anxiety. But she 
would not have been herself if she had approached her real object 
by other than a long and circuitous route. When she reached it at 
last, she appeared to have stumbled upon it by accident. 

‘I have two or three nice people coming in to me to-morrow at 
five. Won't you come in, too? That will be after the meeting at 
Canon Merewether’s, you know.’ 


ayree On a Minimum age 
Miss—what’'s her name ” 
*Miss French! But 


qquite © bad a 


she spoke . 


Linwood as 


*I am very sorry, but I have promised to go in and see Mrs. 
Robbins’s baby. It is a finer one than even the last,’ I added, not 
choosing to return her lead, 

‘How interesting! Dear 
Flapsy ? 
know.’ 
again. 


little redbreast. Is it Pecksy or 

You shall take me down with you—after the meeting, you 
She pounced on her opportunity lest it should escape her 
* By the way, talking f the meeting, has the question of 
ave occurred to you? | do think we ought to decide on a 

Won’t you say so, dear Mrs, Elphinstone ?’ 

Then, as | hesitated 

*You see, 7 can’t speak, because I shall be supposed to be wish- 
ing to interfere with dear Mrs. Marks, who wants us to have that 
dreadful Miss Dudson. 


’ 


PANINI AL 


She did not say so, 

And that would be a public calamity, which { am 
sure it is our duty to prevent. But one might be swsfected of private 
motives,’ she added with a sich. ‘Now, if it had been Miss 
Eldon 

t'* Miss Eldor 


‘Are you sure? 
*(uite sure 


would be as mucl too young as Miss Dudson too 

‘If I am to say anything on the 
ubject, it must be on pose Sd of 
proposing a minimum as well as 
maximum age. | thought from 
twenty-five to thirty-five would be a 
ood limit.’ 

‘All right,’ said Lady 
fter a moment’s reflection, ‘That 
will exclude Miss Dudson. She is 
hirty-nine at the very least, and she 
von't like to make herself out many 
years younger.’ And, having fulfilled 
forthwith remem- 
cred an engagement, and took her 
eave amid expressions of profoundest 
vrs titude 

! could not help speculating on the 
s of Lady Linwood’s amiability, 

d wondering how * many years’ it 
might have occurred to her to add to 

e raised no obstacle on the follow- 

request from the Canon ‘to give 


old,’ 1 interposed courageously. 


Linwood 


er mission, she 


the Council the benefit of my educational experiences,’ I proposed 
the limit of age | had suggested to her. Mrs. Marks would have 
preferred the limit ‘thirty to forty,’ against which, in obedience to 
a signal from Lady Linwood, I protested. The Canon—as alw ays 
in cases of dispute between us—supported me against Mrs. Marks. 

‘Youth is all-important,’ he announced. ‘A Headmistress 
should, above all things, have freshness, vitality, power of assimi- 
lation, a sympathy with young things. By all means make the 
limit thirty-five, I should have preferred making it thirty myself,’ 

Lady Linwood clapped her hands softly under the table, and for 
a moment my misgivings revived, and I half suspected her of col. 
lusion with the Canon in the interests of Miss Eldon. But as the 
weeks went on, it became clear to me that Lady Linwood had 
changed her mind in favour of another candidate, and was glad to 
have the Council’s decision to support her. 

*I had quite set my heart on having you for our Headmistress,’ | 
heard her say to Miss Eldon, ‘but the Council are inexorable on 
the question of age. And you know you will be invaluable where 
you are, I shall rely on you for telling me everything.’ 

This was at the school-house, where Lady Linwood had asked 
me to call for her on my way to the Cedars, the Canon’s residenc: 
when in Bramston. The Council had been convened to make a 
selection from the thirty-nine applications we had received for th 
new Headmistressship. 

* What a dreadful word!’ I could not help exclaiming, when it 
had occurred for the tenth time—to Mr. Robbins’s obvious distress 
—in the letters he was reading tous. ‘It is as bad as “ Irish 
Sea,” the Shiblholeth of our childhood.’ 

* We will attend to business, if you please,’ remarked the Canon, 
with unwonted severity, And he glanced ruefully at the growing 
pile of documents at the reader’s elbow. Most of the applications 
had been received by the Secretary, and were new to the rest of 
us. As the earlier ones were read, the Canon had joyously recog- 
nised some new note in each which ranked it above its prede- 
cessors, but as the roll-call continued, and the same points wer 
repeated with wearying monotony, he had ceased to applaud, and 
sat gazing and half-listening, helplessly. 

‘ This is hopeless !’ he said at last. * We must appoint a special 
committee, and discuss the merits of each informally. Meanwhik 
we will make a provisional selection, Mr, Robbins, will you write 
a list of names ?’ 

He possessed himself of the applications, and proceeded 
dictate. 

‘Miss Gorham—has studied on the Continent. 
holds University honours. 
in the best families.’ 

* Byt, Canon,’ I objected, ‘if you include everyone who has dor 
anything at all, we shall include them all. We must exclude by 
what candidates have not got, not include by what they have. 
Now Miss Page is too old, and Miss Twist has had no expenence 
in teaching.’ 

* And Miss Gorham has no certificates,’ put in Mrs. Marks, 

‘We fixed a limit of age,’ I went on, seeing that the Cano 
looked ifresolute and ready to be advised, ‘and asked also for cer- 
tificates and experience, Suppose we save time by putting asi 
at once all who have not fulfilled these requirements.’ 

Loud and unexpectedly unanimous dissent from Lady Linwood, 
Mrs. Marks, and Mr. Harris. It turned out that each was inter- 
ested in a particular candidate, and that the protégée in each cas 
was deficient either in experience or certificates. The discussion 
ended in our admjtting the claims of the three ladies in question, 
but applying the test | had proposed to the remaining thirty-six 
This reduced the total number to eleven, and a committee, con 
sisting of the Canon, Lady Linwood, Mrs. Marks, Mr, Harris, an 
ntyself, were appointed to consider and report on their appli 
cations. 

At the time we separated | had no nominee of my own, but the 
evening post brought me a letter from the Principal of the scho 
where my step-daughter was being educated, enclosing an app! 
cation from her former pupil, Helen Anstruther, 

* My friend’s application was written in very good time,’ sald 
Mrs. Darcy, * but | asked leave to forward it myself, and have onl) 
just discovered that I am a day too late. My object in detaining 
it was to write a line with it unknown to Miss Anstruther, w! 
might, I feared, withdraw it if she suspected that I had bee 
vassing ” on ‘her behalf, But, in truth, it is less in her ow: 
than in yours that I wish to endorse what I have already stated | 
my testimonial, viz., that I do not think you will anywhere find 
candidate more capable, more loyal, mere absolutely a gentle: 
woman in every respect.’ 

Mrs. Darcy went on to say that Miss Anstruther had alway 
shown herself one of the most trustworthy and ‘ repaying’ of be! 
pupils ; that after leaving school she had resided for three yeas 
at Newnham (a less common thing twelve years ago than noW 


and taken a First Class in the Moral Science Tripos ; and Lat s0¢ 
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had since lived for another three years on the Continent, teaching 

rown language in French and German schools, and spending 
her holidays in the study of methods and principles of education. 
lhe letter wound up with a statement as to Miss Anstruther’s con- 
nections, which appealed to me even more than the writer had 
contemplated, inasmuch as it satisfied me that Helen’s mother, 
who belonged to an old Scotch family, had been my own friend 
and chief *‘ admiration’ at the school in the North which had first 
interested me in the subject of education. 

Miss Anstruther’s own letter was short and to the point, simply 
offering her application, and giving an outline of her experiences 
is student and teacher. She enclosed seven or eight original testi- 
monials, all signed by men and women of good educational repute, 
and testifying to her attainments, high principle, and powers of 
teaching and discipline. 

Apart from the personal interest she aroused in me, I felt satis- 
lied that Miss Anstruther was in all probability our best candidate; 
ind it was without much difficulty that I persuaded our committee, 
when we met a day or two later, to waive the question of date, and 
to place her on our final list. This list, in fact, when we pre- 
sented our report in the following week, was found to coincide 
exactly with that of our respective profégées, to whom we accord- 
ngly requested the Council to grant interviews. 

One other matter was arranged at this March meeting. I have 
said that we had from the beginning formally claimed the right to 
ippoint all assistant mistresses. Informally we had also claimed 
the right to be present at all lessons given in the school ; that is, 
we had gone in without notice whenever we cared to do so. It 
was now proposed to endorse both claims in writing, as conditions 
under which the new Headmistress was to hold office. My own 
eeling was opposed to both, and I urged in Council that measures 
which were necessary under a bad régime might be superfluous and 
even disastrous under a good one. The Canon, whom I had talked 

ver, supported me warmly. 

‘Mrs. Elphinstone is right,’ he said. *£ A!l depends on what the 
Headmistress is. Secure a good Head and you secure a good staff, 
and good work everywhere. The best schools are autocratic.’ 


But for once the Canon’s eloquence was wasted : the feeling of 


the majority was too strong the other way. All I could obtain 
was a modification of the two claims advanced. It was settled, 
after a long discussion (1) that the Headmistress was to have the 
nomination, as distinct from the appointment, of assistants ; (2) 
that the Council were to have access to the school classes on one 
day in the week, to be arranged by the Headmistress. Having 


settled this, we proceded to fix the 25th of March as the day of 


election, and requested Mr. Robbins to invite the attendance of the 
lour selected candidates, and to intimate to the remaining thirty- 
six, as politely as might be, that their services would not be 
required, 


CHAPTER IIL. 
THE ELECTION. 

THE crocuses gleamed brightly in the Canan’s front border as I 
walked up the drive to attend the meeting for the election of our 
new Ileadmistress. I have never seen crocuses since—fair, fragile, 
aspiring, a dream of evanescent colour—without remembering that 
day. Our work was long and tedious, and I need not record it in 
detail. Of the three candidates first interviewed, one was recom- 
mended by her connections, the second by her University honours, 
the third by her long experience ; and I shall hardly strain the 
truth if I add that none of them had anything else. The cousin 
of Lord Anersley, who was dressed in the extreme of the fashion, 
had a jaunty self-satisfied air which disgusted even her patron, 
Lady Linwood, and was suggestive rather of a pert housemaid than 
of a lady of position, She had never done any teaching except to 
amuse herself, and was apparently wishing to start a school—as a 
duchess might open a dairy or a milliner’s shop—for ‘the fun of 
the thing,’ 

‘We shall have her eloping with the school-porter next for the 
fun of the thing,’ whispered Lady Linwood when we had bowed 
Miss Le Poer out. Lady Linwood was sitting next me, and treated 
me to a part, at least, of her thoughts. Aloud she said that she 


was afraid that amusing little Miss Le Poer wasn’t guste what we 
wanted, but she would make it all right with her people. 
Then came the turn of the Senior Optime, Mrs. Mark’s protégée. 


Miss Durban was as self-possessed as Miss Le Poer, but with a 
lifference. She had a loud, harsh voice, and self-confident 
manner, and began by demanding the right to dismiss her staff at 


} 
pi 
t 


Sle will be dismissing ws one fine day,’ said Lady Linwood 


(Jucstioned as to her experience, Miss Durban admitted that she 
had neither taught, nor studied the subject of teaching. But if the 
posse: sion of a Mathematical Tripos did not dispense the holder 


from all other qualifications, what was the use of it? So at least 
her face said when, greatly to her surprise, we intimated a wish not 
to detain her. I think she had expected us to elect her there and 
then ; but even Mrs. Marks confessed that she would not do. 

Then came Miss Baynes, introduced by Mr. Harris. At first 
sight it was difficult to believe that she did not exceed the limit of 
age, she looked so tired and worn ; but I am sure now that she 
would have been incapable of misleading us. She had worked for 
nine years in a girls’ public school, and for seven years before that 
in a private one, but had no specific knowledge of her craft beyond 
that derived from incessant practice. 
She was humble and self-depreciating 
to a fault ; a kind homely woman, who 
had known trouble. We all pitied 
her, and one or two of us felt drawn 
to her, but I don’t think we any of us 
thought seriously that she would do. 
Mr. Harris felt bound to speak up for 
his candidate. 

*I know her to be most worthy,’ he a 
said. ‘Her deceased father was an Ye 
Evangelical clergyman, and she has a — 
mother and five sisters depending on 
her.’ But this did not alter our im- 
pression, and we began to consider 
whether, in case Miss Anstruther were 
not more satisfactory than the other 
three, we ought not to postpone the THE REY. HARRIS. 
election, and advertise again. 

But Miss Anstruther speedily settled that question for us. I seem 
to see her now, as she came quietly in, her manner equally re- 
moved from trepidation and assurance, with the simple grace and 
dignity with which she might have entered her own drawing-room. 
She was slightly above the middle height, slender, but looking 
agile and healthy. Her complexion was fair and pale, her features 
regular ; she had a quantity of rippling, sunny hair, which her 
little grey bonnet, matching her grey stuff dress, could hardly keep 
in place, and clear grey-blue eyes, which, as they travelled slowly 
round the circle, after her first courteous inclination, seemed to see 
something beyond the faces on which they momentarily rested, I 
glanced quickly round, and saw that all shared my own favourable 
impression. The look on most faces was one of pleasurable relief, 
one or two stared with undisguised admiration ; only in Lady Lin 
wood’s eyes was there a gleam of momentary doubt. 

We only detained Miss Anstruther a few minutes, but these 
minutes confirmed our first impression. She answered all ou 
questions simply and straightforwardly. Informed by the chairman 
of our resolutions as to religious teaching, the appointment of mis- 
tresses, and attendance at school classes, she accepted all without 
demur. Asked if there was anything she wished to say—‘ in 
view of your probable, I should say ossid/e, election’—she 
answered, with the faint lighting up of the face which with her 
did duty for a smile, — 

‘Nothing ; only to say that if you trust me with your school I 
will do the best I can for it.’ 

Then we dismissed her, #.¢., we asked her to wait in the drawing- 
room—the other candidates were in the library—while we discussed 
the situation. By this time, I think, there was not one dissentient 
opinion. The Canon was radiant. 

‘It seems to me that Miss Anstruther combines everything,’ he 
said. ‘She has family,’—with a deprecating glance at Mr. Harris, 
who looked as if he would like to protest—‘ she has good looks—lI 
mean a good manner and presence,’—with a bow to Mrs. Marks, 
who thought such considerations beneath contempt—‘and she has, 
what is, of course, far more important, a palpable knowledge of 
her profession, acquired by study and practice, and endorsed by her 
Cambridge distinctions.’ 

* We don’t know that she has got religion,’ ventured Miss Tree, 
timidly, but in a voice pitched by nature so high that its faintest 
accents made themselves felt. 

‘Pardon me,’ returned the Canon in stentorian tones, and with 
a glance at the testimonials before him. ‘If honour, and honesty, 
and integrity do not imply religion, who shall tell me where it is to 
be found ?’ 

This for the Council at large. Then, in lower tones, with a 
a smile intended to include Miss Tree on one side and Mr. Warren 
on the other, ‘ we cannot question a candidate openly about such 
things, but I may say that our private inquiries have proved emi- 
nently satisfactory.’ 

* Quite satisfactory,’ agreed Lady Linwood, brightly. She had 
two or three letters on her Jap, which she consulted from time to 
time, and seemed to have quite come round to our view. 

‘Then her age,’ the Canon went on. ‘From twenty-five to 
thirty, as I had the honour of saying to Mrs. Elphinstone the other 
day, is the ideal age for a Headmistress. And Miss Anstruther— 
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Lady Linwood affecting not to sce her. Miss Baynes was apparently 
left in the library, from which in another minute Mr. H tris 
emerged, waylaying Lady Linwood on her way back to the draw 
ing-room. ‘The two remained for a few minutes in earnest co; 
ference, then Mr. Harris returned to the library, and Lady Lin. 
wood, coming up to Miss Anstruther, contrived to detach ra 
little from the rest. I was standing near and heard 
followed, 

* You were so wise, my dear Miss Anstruther,’ said Lady Linwovwd, 
after effusive cop. 
gratulations, *t 
insist on retaining 
the appointment 
of mistresses,’ 

* Did I insist? 
asked the other, 
a little surprised 
‘I thought I only 
acquiesced. Be. 
sides, | don’t ap. 
point, I only 
nominate,’ 

* But the nomi- 
nation every- 
thing. No, I know 
you did not in 
sist; but I saw 
by your manne: 
that you wished 
it and was so glad 
that I had voted 
on that side. But, 
do you know, Mr. 
Harris is quite 
unhappy about 
it.’ 

‘Mr. Harris, 
returned Miss 
Anstruther, smil- 
ing, ‘ who is he?’ 

* Heis the Bap- 
tist minister,’ said 
Lady Linwood, 
lowering her 
voice and looking 
round. ‘ Wear 
obliged to consul! 
the Nonconform- 
ist interest, you 
know. And he 
has unluckily per 
suaded a friend— 
that is, 
Jriend,’ 
coughed, ‘but a 
lady, a Church 
woman, whom 
he knew some- 
thing of—such a 
nice woman—t 
travel down here 
two hundred 
miles on the pro- 
mise of 
pointment 

‘But | 
understand 
Helen, bewilder 
ed. ‘| lidn’t 
know any assis- 
tant 
were apply! 
posts.’ 

‘Well, no. The fact is, she applied for the Headmistr 
She didn’t know any better, poor thing ; of course she had 
fairtest chance against you. And Mr. Harris made me | 
that I would show you her testimonials.’ She thrust a pac! 
Miss Anstruther’s hands. ‘He thought that you might off 
some small post, perbaps. We must have a new mistress 
Jonas’s place.’ 

* But would Miss Baynes take a post under me?’ 

*She would be thankful. And she is so loyal, and so caj 
and so good, you know,’ continued Lady Linwood, » 
Helen's fare for appropriate adjectives. ‘It does seem un! 
let her travel ail that way back without a hope. Shall s! 
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nih, ull you are comfortably settled, and then come and try her 
ance again?’ 
jat would be a pity, wouldn’t it?’ said Helen, looking up 
from the papers, ‘if she really wants to work here? Her testi- 
jonials seem very good. Might I not nominate at once and have 


the matter settled?’ 


‘Why, of course, Miss Anstruther! What an excellent idea! 
Why did I never think of it? I will go and speak to our Chairman 
t < . 

And before Miss Anstruther could put in a word she had button- 
holed the Canon, who presently came back with her, smiling, and 

ngratulated Miss Anstruther on her kindness and promptituce. 

‘But isn’t Miss Baynes gone ?’ he asked. 

‘T think not, I will inquire,’ and Lady Linwood glided away. 

‘The only question is,’ continued the Canon, ‘ whether we can 

titute ourselves a Council now that we have adjourned, with- 

ut a week’s notice. But I will consult our Secretary ; he has a 
ay | head,’ 

{nd somehow the difficulty was adjusted. Votes were collected 

Miss Baynes on the spot, and Lady Linwood despatched to the 
ibrary to tell her the good news. It was agreed that the appoint- 

t should be regarded as provisional, to be confirmed by the 
Council at their next meeting. 

‘But, of course,’ said the Canon graciously, ‘ that is only a form, 
Miss Anstruther. We shall be delighted to endorse your decision. ’ 

\nd once more he dismissed the assembly. 

‘Splendid of Miss Anstruther, was it not ?’ he said to me, amid 

od-byes. ‘I am so glad we stopped Miss Baynes just in 


Of course I knew that Miss Baynes had received orders to wait 
the first, but I puzzled myself in vain to fathom Lady Linwood’s 
notive. Did she wish to lay Miss Baynes, as she had already laid 
Miss Eldon, under a personal obligation? Or was it Mr. Harris 
whom she wished to oblige ? Or, finally—for her motives were not 
ssibly laudable—did she really wish to do a service to Miss 
Baynes, and believe that her humble virtues were what the school 
juired? It was impossible to say. Meanwhile, I was witness of 
t scene which did not encourage a fayourable interpretation. 
twas when Lady Linwood was taking leave of Miss Anstruther, 
t as effusively as she had taken leave of Miss Le Poer. Their 
juaintance seemed to have advanced by strides. 
‘And anything I can do for you, my dear—if you want a vote 
ir side and will give me a hint 
Why, Lady Linwood, you will surely always vote as you think 
nght, without regard to me ?’ said Helen, with a touch of unmis- 
lakeable hauteur. Her clear resonant voice was barely raised, but 
ite distinct. The Canon, who had just opened the door for a 
| g guest, looked round in surprise. A wave of discom- 
swept over Lady Linwood’s face, but it was instantly calm 
yall. 
‘Of course,’ she said, softly. ‘Yes, certainly, without any 
vd to you,’ and she gave her arm smilingly to the Canon and 
appeared. 
‘There will be war between them,’ I thought, ‘but not just yet. 
Miss Anstruther is very strong.’ 
by this time only Mrs. Robbins and myself were left to say good- 
The Secretary had been obliged to leave immediately after 
rovised meeting, and Miss Anstruther was staying to dinner. 
d to drive Mrs. Robbins home, and we left the room together. 
hall we encountered the Canon, smiling and rubbing his 


t 


id 
‘A delightful woman ! 


*he said. ‘Lady Linwood is enchanted 
with her, 


She confessed to me just now that she had been trying 
a2 innocent ruse to test her—these ruses are a little foible of Lady 
inwouod’s, you know—and had proved her to be as honourable as 
she is charming. 

My brougham was waiting outside, and we took our leave of the 
non 

‘Yes, she is charming,’ said Mrs. Robbins with a little sigh, as 
e threw herself back against the cushions, ‘and I have no doubt 

mourable. But, Mrs. Elphinstone ’—and, though none 

could |icar, she lowered her voice to a whisper—‘do you think she 
n with people ?’ 


CHAPTER IV, 
IN THE BEGINNING. 


ar after her appointment Miss Anstruther’s career was one 
unchequered success. Children crowded to the school, 
parcnts and children were alike loud in her praises. Even 
y wood, who had held aloof for a little, watching the tide, 
oice to the chorus. 
tfully original, is she not? So unlike other people. And 
is so dreadfully’commonplace. ’ 


This was said on a Saturday, in her drawing-room, about six 
weeks after the election. Only people who knew her as | did could 
have detected a flavour of malice in the words, and | told 
that | might be mistaken. But one, at least, of her audience s 
my impression. Mrs. Robbins, who always spoke enthusiastically of 
Helen, sidled up to me and asked in a loud whisper— 

‘Isn't it a pity that Miss Anstruther does not cultivate Lady 
Linwood ?’ 

* How do you mean ?’ I asked. 

‘Why, I know she was asked to meet us here to-day, and she 
told Lady Linwood she had to attend a lecture in town. 

* 1 have no doubt she had.’ 

*But she might have put it off. I told her yesterday it was a 
pity she didn’t. 

‘You told her so !’ | exclaimed, thinking that no one but Mrs. 
Robbins could have ventured on the suggestion. ‘.\And what did 
she say ?’ 

‘Oh, she stared, quite politely, you know; but I don’t think I 
should like to ask her again.’ 

‘And you told Lady Linwood?’ I asked, with a sudden mis- 
giving. 

‘Yes, and she shrugged her shoulders in her funny way, and said 
quite humbly—‘‘ O, we are both of us much too frivolous for Miss 








Anstruther. Fancy her coupling herself with me! So clever as she: 


is too,” 

‘Yes,’ | answered, ‘ she is very clever.’ 

But whether she wished it or not, Lady Linwood seemed to have 
little power to stem the tide of popularity which had set in in favour 
of the new Headmistress. Looking back, it is still a pleasure to me 
to recall those early days of her serene young strength, Even points in 
her character which L had feared might prove elements of weakness 
conduced to her success. ‘Thus she assumed from the outset that 
she had absolute authority to regulate the aims and methods of the 
school ; and we, who had expected to be appealed to as in old days, 
fell back in the sheer surprise of the thing, and let her have her way. 
She also assumed that we sympathised with the principles on which 
she acted ; and most of us, even if we did not so sympathise, were 
slow to discover the fact. For Miss Anstruther had none of 
aggressiveness of ‘the woman with a mission.’ It is only peop! 
who are not sure of themselves or of their audience who have recourse 
to parade and bluster, and Helen in those days was quite sure of 
both. She did not even sin in matters of convention, her nativ 
good taste and simplicity protecting her from crazes of all kind 
And thus it was only by degrees, and without too great a shock, that 
we woke to the conviction that for Helen Anstruther the aims of the 
average Headmistress were non-existent ; and that popularity and 
success, so far from making the goal of her ambition, were gauds 
which she would barely stoop to pick up as they fell, lest they 
should hinder her onward way. 

But it was only a few of us who, in those early days, had any 
suspicion of the truth ; and the rest, finding that the school filled, ! 
and was everywhere well spoken of, gave her credit for qualities 
which I soon became aware that she neither possessed nor believed 
in. 

Thus she early obtained a character for astuteness, the occasion 
being her attitude on the religious questionr Party feeling ran high 
in Bramston, and there were doubtless some of us who, individually, 
would have liked Miss Anstruther to attach herself to St. Cyprian’s 
or St. Saviour’s, the typical high and low churches of the: place. 
But as a Council, we felt it undesirable that she should appear to 
favour a party, and some of us were on tenter-hooks for the first 
two months, during which it was known that Miss Anstruther was 
attending each of our three churches in turn, The Canon, having 
satisfied himself as to the fact of her being a churchwoman, had 
forbidden us to say a word to her on the religious question, and this 
tied our tongues. It did not, however, prevent Mrs. Robbins, with 
whom I called at the school-house a day or two after our conversation 
at Lady Linwood’s, from enlarging to Helen on the merits of St. 
Jude’s. It was then that I became acquainted with the ‘stare’ to 
which Mrs. Robbins had referred—an innocent gaze of mingled 
surprise and apology, as though the gazer reproached herself for 
supposing it possible that any encroachment cuuld be intended on 
her personal liberty. It was a look which would have abashed 
most people, and Mrs, Robbins subsided instantly. I, of course, 
suspected Lady Linwood of prompting her friend’s remark, and sus- 
pected her moreover of wishing, not that Helen should be politic, 
but that she should be goaded by interference into impolicy. How- 
ever this might be, Mrs. Robbins’ words had no greater effect than 
possibly to delay her indulgence of her own real predilection, lora 
week or two longer she attended the three churches impartially, 
and we were beginning to wonder whether the fluctuation was to 
be permanent, when the Canon disabused us. It was a day or two 
after the June quarter, and I was dining at the Cedars. Some refe- 
rence had been made to Miss Anstruther. 

‘You will be glad to hear,’ said the Canon, addressing me, ‘ that 
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young friend is as sensible as she is charming. 
e i sitting at Nt, Jude » 
This was, of course, the Canon’s church, when he was not in resi- 
le 
acn 


She has just 


‘I was disturbed at first,’ he went on, ‘when I heard how un 
ttled she was, for there is no more dangerous reputation than tha 
of unstable opinions. In fact, I was just preparing to give her a 
hint, as no one else appeared to have done so.’ 
* But, my dear Canon, you forbade us to say a word to her on the 
+ ) 
- 


it course, of course ! 


sub 


*¢ The Canon coughed. ‘ But the case of 
one, that is, of experience and position—is perhap: 
However, I am delighted to recognise that Miss 
Anstruther has acted with all the discretion I expected of her. No 
good teacher will wish to identify himself with extreme views, 
whether High Church or Low Church.’ 

*And Broad Church?’ I ventured, 

*The Broad Church party embraces opposites and reconciles 
ther As it happens, however, St. Jude’s is not ‘* broad” in the 
positive sense Its merits are chiefly negative, and this Miss 
Anstruther has recognised. Her attitude, in fact, has throughout 
done credit to her sagacity. Wer apparent vacillation was the 
result of a wish to seem impartial : her final decision has been 
made in the interests of moderation.’ 

I knew Miss Anstruther well enough by this time to feel sure 
that had her inclination swerved but a hair’s breath in either of the 
directions deprecated by the Canon she would have obeyed it un- 
questioningly, and that she had only waited to know her own mind. 
But | was none the less relieved that inclination and policy had in 
this case coincided, and that the earnestness which I had begun to 
recognise as the core of her nature had not been enlisted in the 
interests cither of Ritual or of what Miss Tree called ‘ Gospel 
Truth.’ 

Another qualily with which Miss Anstruther was credited in those 
early days was that of complaisance and a becoming diffidence. 
This was due to her attitude on two questions as to which I had 
feared there might be some difficulty : those, namely, of the right 
claimed by Council to appoint assistants and to be present at school 
lessons. I have already explained that I had procured some con- 
cessions under these two heads ; but even so, I had anticipated 
friction. Not only, however, had Miss Anstruther made no objec- 
tion to our claims at the moment of election, but she maintained 
the same attitude of indifference as time went on. She had accepted 
the staff she found, she had added Miss Baynes, who was practically 
lady Linwood’s nominee, without demur, and when, after the 
summer holidays, it was found necessary to have two new assis- 
tants, she delighted the Council by appealing to them in the 
frankest w ty tO ass t her in her nomination. 

‘1 am too ignorant,’ she explained, ‘both of music and natural 

nee (Miss Dudson, the science mistress, was retiring from ill- 
health) to make my choice unassisted.’ 

In anyone but Helen this might have been diplomacy or diffi- 
dence ; in her I| felt sure it was the outcome of sincerity. If she 
could do a thing, she did it, without pretence of asking advice ; if 
she could not, she said so. But it proved good policy, neverthe- 
ke For her very independence gave point and grace to her con- 
cessions, and these in turn justified, and so strengthened, her inde- 


a clergyman 
exceptional 


pendence 
As to allowing members of Council to be present at the lessons, 
could not even understand why she should be supposed to 
object to it. 
‘Why not ‘ lie 


asked, simply, when I once put the question to 


her * It makes no difference 
This answer I thought characteristic of her whole attitude. 77 


made no differen he whole world might look on with approval 
or disapproval, with praise or scorn, and she would go on her way 
unfalteringly. But this was not till towards the end of the first 
year, When I knew Helen well, and was beginning to understand 
her 

Meanwhile, other causes besides those I have mentioned contri- 
buted to her success, or rather to save her from rocks on which she 
might otherwise have foundered. If her attitude on questions to 
which she was indiflerent gained her a reputation for astuteness, on 
others she found herself in agreement either with a majority or with 
a sufficiently strong minority to insure her against defeat. Thus 
Mrs. Marks suj ported her strongly in an objection she early had 
occasion to express against the giving of prizes, and, though at 
first in a minority, she carried her point. On the other hand, when 

in view of the increased prosperity of the school—one or two of 
the more snobbish among us wanted to raise the fees, so as to ex- 
clude some of the less fashionable of our clients, Helen was sup- 
not by Mr. Harris only, but by the large 


ported in her protest 


majority of the Council. 
It was, perhaps, on the social side that she was least successful. 
She paid and returned calls punctiliously, but she had no small talk, 
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and would not listen to gossip. She limited her receptions to one 
day in the week, and her goings out to two, and said frankly that 
she had no time for more. On the other hand, she declined 
to make distinctions, and accepted an invitation to six o’clock tea 
with Miss Turnbull—a retired dressmaker whose niece attended the 
school—with as much or as little emfressement as to an ‘at home’ 
at Lady Linwood’s. Thus she gave offence in some quarters, and 
caused disappointment in others where offence was impossible Yet 
even here opinions were divided. If she failed in vivacity und 
savoir faire, she had distinction and good breeding, and her indiffer- 
ence to society piqued some of us into making advances which 
might have been lacking had she solicited them more eagerly. Her 
social impartiality pleased the more democratic portion of the com- 
munity, and secured for a time the warm championship of 
Mr. Harris. And meanwhile we could not but agree that to put 
the interests of the school before any other consideration whatever 
was a disposition with which we could not consistently find fault. 


CHAPTER V. 
A COMPACT, 


I sHouLp find it difficult to say when I first became intimate 
with Miss Anstruther, but I think our friendship, as distinct from a 
mere friendly acquaintance, began in the autumn of that first year, 
after the November Council meeting. It was the first occasion o1 
which Miss Anstruther had found herself in serious opposition to 
the sense of the meeting. She was still in the room, having had to 
present a report on the appointment of the two new mistresses 
already referred to, when Dr. Widdicombe, suddenly addressing the 
Chairman (our rules did not allow of questions except by or to the 
chair) asked whether the usual arrangements had been made for a 
play to be given by the pupils at Christmas. I saw that Miss An- 
struther started and coloured ; I saw also, by a look of intelligence 
that passed between one or two of the members, that the question 
had been pre-planned, though to most of us it came without warn- 
ing. Lady Linwood put on an expression of delighted surprise. 

*O, Dr. Widdicombe ! what a happy thought of yours!’ she ex- 
claimed. 

Then to the Chairman— 

‘I had refrained from putting any question on the subject, as a 
rumour had reached me that such things were not gwife in Miss 
Anstruther’s line. But Miss Eldon gets them up so beautifully ! And 
with you and the Doctor to advise and point out their—their educa- 
tional and,zesthetic importance 

The Doctor, who had been gazing at her with a bewildered air 
which convinced me he had been made a cat’s-paw of, caught at 
the word zesthetic, and forthwith began a discourse upon the value 
of artistic training. 

The Canon cut him short, as usual ; but he had evidently been 
impressed by Lady Linwood’s suggestion that Helen needed 
enlightenment, and proceeded to endorse some of the Doctor's 
remarks for her benefit. 

‘The Drama,’ he concluded, ‘ has always been one of the most 
powerful factors in the development of national thought and life, 
and under proper limitations, is likely to prove equally powerful i 
the development of the individual.’ 

Helen had by this time recovered herself, and answered in her 
clear, quiet tones— a 

‘1 have no objection, of course, to the Drama, but I do not think 
it would be advisable to have any acting at school this Christmas. ! 
regret extremely,’ she added, with a little catch in her breath, ‘ that 
I canriot give my reasons for this decision.’ 

There was an awkward pause. Lady Linwood looked down ; 
most of the members looked at one another ; the Chairman turned 
helplessly to me. But before I could speak Mr. Harris inter 
posed. ; : : : : 

‘I think Miss Anstruther is perfectly right,’ he proclaimed, an¢ 
was supported by Miss Tree’s feebly shrill ‘ Hear, hear !’ 

Miss Anstruther looked surprised: the Puritanical point of view 
had apparently not occurred to her. I determined to shift the 
ground of dispute. j 

‘It does not seem to me,’ I said, ‘that we have anything to do 
with the merits or demerits of acting in itself. The question tha 
has been practically raised is whether such things should be under 
the control and at the option of the Headmistress. I think 
emphatically that they should.’ ; 

‘Hear, hear ;’ cried the Canon, in his turn, and was echoed by 
Mrs. Robbins—who, however, checked herself halfway when she 
found that Lady Linwood made no sign. ; 

The rest, even Mr. Harris, maintained an ominous silence We 
appealed to the minute-book, and found that ‘subject to the ape 
rity of the Council’ all matters relating to school management an 
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discipline were under the control of the Headmistress. What, 
exactly, did the proviso mean? The chairman, supporting me, con- 
tended that it only meant that Miss Anstruther’s authority was 
derived from the Council, and might naturally be abrogated by the 
Council. 

‘That is, if we dismissed you,’ he continued, with a smile and 
bow to Helen, in deprecation of so preposterous a suggestion. 
‘Otherwise you have full freedom.’ 

Mr. Harris, who, though he disliked acting, disliked an auto- 
cracy still more, contended that the Canon’s conclusion was a 
reductio ad absurdum, and held that the Council were at liberty to 
interpose their authority wherever and whenever they chose. 1] 
drew attention to the chaotic condition of things which might result 
from such an interpretation, and the Canon, who seemed to have 
already modified his position, informed us oracularly that the truth, 
here as elsewhere, lay at a point between extremes. As none of us, 
however, seemed likely to discover where. this point was, the dis- 
cussion might have been prelonged indefinitely had not Mr. Rob- 
bins come to the rescue. Having asked leave to refer to the 
minute-book, he announced that by our own rules a week’s notice 
at the very least must be given of any question to be proposed in 
Council, and that we were consequently out of order in discussing 
the matter at all. This regulation, like the one about the authority 

the Council, had been borrowed from the codes used by other 
schools, but we had neither acted upon it nor given it a thought 
until now. As it happened, I think we were all of us relieved 
at the turn things had taken. The Canon dismissed the assembly 
forthwith, asking us, before we dispersed, whether any of us 
wished to give notice of a question with a view to the December 
meeting. But this invitation met with no response. We all 
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feared a decision opposed to our private views, and felt that it 
was best and safest to leave the question open. 

Miss Anstruther, whose presence most people seemed to have 
forgotten, had sat through the discussion, looking abstracted and 
indifferent. She had disappeared before I was ready to leave 
the house, and I dared not risk an appearance of collusion by 
secking her out. But meeting her next day in the High Street 
I asked her to dine with me on her first free evening. 

‘I am free to-night,’ she said, with a certain wistfulness. ‘Can 
you have me so soon?’ 

So we settled it; and the same evening found her seated, fair 
and stately, in a low chair opposite me, the firelight glancing on 
her black velveteen dress and shining coils of hair. We had discussed 
indifferent topics during dinner, and Helen had been even less 
responsive than usual. But she had thawed a little since we had 
come into the drawing-room, and as I handed her a cup of coffee, 1 
resolved to enter on the subject that was uppermost in my thoughts. 

‘You must have got very tired of our discussion yesterday,’ I 
said. ‘Iwas so glad that neither of those questions was pressed. 
But do you mind telling me if you really object to acting ?’ 

‘ Not in the least. But I know nothing about it myself, and that 
means that I should have to delegate it.’ 

*To Miss Eldon ?’ 

“Yes,” 

‘You mean that she would not do it well? Don’t answer me if 
I am impertinent,’ I went on, as she did not speak at once ; ‘ but 
must not a Headmistress continually delegate things she cannot do 
to those who can ?’ 

‘Certainly. Ido delegate school subjects, many of them, with 
perfect confidence. But this is different. It would involve out-of- 
school intercourse—influence——. Mrs. Elphinstone, I can’t go on 
without insinuating things I have no right to insinuate.’ 

‘I understand,’ I said, not understanding, and vaguely alarmed, 
but unwilling to distress her. ‘I will not press the question. But 
tell me one other thing. Are you quite wise, as regards new mis- 
tresses, in making so little use as you do of your power of nomi- 
nation ?’ 

For it was at the October meeting that Miss Anstruther had 
delighted the Council by practically placing the selection of two 
new mistresses in their hands. 

‘Surely sone is of more importance than even technical qualifica- 
tions,’ I continued. 

Helen gave me a quick glance of intelligence. 

‘You mean by tone, the taking one’s profession seriously, as a 
vocation? But how can I secure that? In such matters, a woman 
must stand or fall to her own conscience, I can only insist that 





my rules shall be obeyed, and my instructions carried out. And of 


course they all do that,’ she added, simply. 

‘Only one thing more, Miss Anstruther. About this acting. 
Am I right in supposing that you had already expressed your wishes 
about it to the staff?’ 

‘I had,’ she said. Then looking up quickly,— 

* But I don’t suppose for a moment that Miss Eldon or anyone 
else did more than express their disappointment. And that was 
natural,’ . 

‘ Expressed it to Lady Linwood, you mean ?’ 

‘Probably,’ she answered with a half-smile, and was silent. 

I thought it best to change the subject, and produced some 
Florentine photographs. Helen had seen and loved the originals, 
and grew eager and animated in discussing them. I hardly knew 
her for the inaccessible Miss Anstruther of Bramston drawing-rooms, 

‘Why do people tell me your manner is artificial ?’ I ventured. 
smiling at her. ‘To me at least it is natural.’ 

We had done with the photographs, and were standing momen- 
tarily on the hearth-rug, looking into the fire. 

‘ Artificial ?’ she asked, a little disturbed. ‘ As far as I know, I 
am natural always. But cam a really natural person be the same 
to everyone? I can talk to you, but not to most people.’ 

‘You mean you simply act as you feel impelled to act? I have 
no doubt of it. But one must be very sure of one’s impulses—must 
one not ?—if one is to trust them always. Now 1 have one which 
I don’t know whether to trust or not.’ 

* What is it ?’ she asked, and her look encouraged me. 

‘I want to call you Helen. I knew your mother, and I should 
like to know you, and be your friend, if I may.’ 

She flushed, and her lip quivered, but for a second or two she 
did not speak. Then she softly laid her hands in mine, and looked 
into my eyes as if she would read my inmost soul. As she did so, 
I knew that she was tacitly imposing conditions ; conditions of 
absolute sincerity, of a loyalty which would neither force nor abuse 
her confidence, of a refusal to pander with anything she thought 
weakness. Could I give her these? For a minute I stood motion- 
less ; then I drew her gently towards me, and kissed her. | 

Thus quietly, almost solemnly, without parade or promise, our 
compact was sealed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


HADOWS BEFORE,’ 


Arrer this I saw a great deal of Miss Anstruther, and my in- 
creasing knowledge of her, while it impressed me more and more 
with her qualities, also increased my doubts as to whether those 
jualities were of a kind to make for It was true that 
had hitherto favoured her, and the one cloud that had 
threatened disaster had broken in blessing on her head, The 
question of her authority had not been openiy revived, and the 
death of Sir Ralph Charteris (an absentee Councillor) had given to 
the omission of the usual Christmas entertainment an aspect of cor- 
rectness which was all in her favour. So far, all was well. But 
how long would it last I believed her success to be mainly due to 
1 combination of circumstances which could not, in the nature of 
things, remain unchanged. And when the change came, where 
would she be Would she alter her opinion and modify her actions 
to suit the new conditions ? Could I even wish that she should ? 
And if not, would the principle that was at the root of her being 
prove strong enough to carry conviction to others, and justify her 
in the eyes of the world? Such were the questions I asked myself 
as | watched her serenely triumphant progress, and listened to the 
praises, for the most part indiscriminate and unintelligent, that 
were lavished upon her. Even Lady Linwood joined in them ; but 
there was a sting in the tail of her words that deprived them of 
value In fact, her grudging praise troubled me more than overt 
would have done from others. For Lady Linwood was apt 
to sail with the tide, and, had she regarded Miss Anstruther’s 
uccess as stable, would have been the first, I thought, to flatter 
nd cajole But | believe now that even Lady Linwood did not 
read Helen rightly, and that her uncordial attitude was the result 
less of foresight than of an instinctive antipathy. 

(ne murmur, as the spring came round again, made itself dis- 
tinetly heard amid the buzz of congratulation, As far as I could 
rather, it had its centre at Miss Bligh’s school. One wet day in 
May, soon after the term had begun, Mrs. Robbins came in, be- 
draggled and unhappy, under pretext of taking shelter from the rain. 
| knew that she had something to tell me, and that it would come 
without seeking. So I asked no questions, but helped her off with 
her wet cloak, and made her tea. As she sipped it, she 
burst out 


success, 
fortune 


blame 


some 


‘It’s too bad of Miss Bligh to say that Miss Anstruther is unkind 
to the girls! She is full of it. She says that Mr. Keene, the 
vrocer, has just taken away his daughter because she had to do her 
ums over again thigty-three times.’ 

* Thirty-three !’ 

rhirty-three 


* Three " 


Or was it thirteen ?’ 
probably. But I daresay Miss Bligh made it 
hirty-three Miss Keene has gone to her school, I suppose?’ 
‘Yes. And she says a great many more are likelyto leave. She 
ys you wouldn’t believe the number of girls she has seen in tears. 
They pass her door, you know.’ 
* But, my Mrs. 


more 


dear Kobbins, you don’t really believe such 
absurdities ! 

‘Ono! Of course I said it couldn’t be 
that people should believe it ?’ 

* Nobody believes it not even Miss Bligh really.’ 

But | knew that Mr. Keene was one of Mr. Harris’s deacons, 

nad felt secretly uneasy. 

* Do } you hear,’ I said, as, the rain hav- 
ing stopped, Mrs. Robbins rose to go. * You have my full authority 
for doing so.’ 

* Ves At least, she says she 
is so glad when I tell her things, because it gives her an oppor- 
tunity of contradicting them. 

Like Mrs. Candour in * The School for Scandal,’ I thought. But 
| knew it was useless to ask Mrs. Robbins not to carry gossip ; and 


besides, } 


true. Lut isn’t it sad 


contradict any nonsens« 


That’s what Lady Linwood says 


I did not want to check 

*lLady Linwood admires Miss 
as | shook hands at parting. 

*() yes! who could help it? She always says Miss Anstruther is 
quite too superior for ordinary people. Do you think 
so, Mrs E]phinstone ?’ 

\nd that was all I could get out of her. 

The next day a grievance of quite a different kind was brought to 
me. Canon Merewether called, and after talking a little on in- 
different subjects, edged his chair nearer mine in a way he had when 
he wished to be confidential, end began 

‘Mrs Iphinstone, don’t think me unduly solicitous, but do you 
know anything of Miss Anstruther’s religious teaching ?’ 

*Her Nothing whatever; but |! 
expect it to be like herself, earnest, practical, and moderate.’ 

‘1 have not the least doubt of it,’ he answered with evident relief. 
** Harnest, practical, and moderate.”’ Your opinion entirely accords 
with mine Kut there are whispers about, and we must be prudent.’ 


her confidences to myself. 
\nstruther ?’ I asked cautiously, 


0 superior 


religious teaching ? should 
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He would say no more, and I could only wait impatiently for 
the next Council meeting, to be held at the beginning of June, 
Unfortunately, a cough which I had been nursing for the last fort. 
night grew worse instead of better, and when the day came my 
doctor forbade me imperatively to go out. The Canon, however, 
came in, as I knew he would, as soon as the meeting was over, and 
told me—more to my annoyance than surprise—that notice had 
been given of a question as to the character of Miss Anstruther’s 
religious teaching. 

‘Well, I should have thought she might have been safe ¢Aeve,’ | 
remarked. ‘ What can they find to say against her? She has not 
identified herself with any religious party whatever !’ 

‘That’s just it. There is no policy more dangerous than a 
neutral one. Had Miss Anstruther been an Evangelical, we should 
have had Miss Tree and the Nonconformists on her side. Had she 
been a High Churchwoman, we should have had Warren and the 
Denhams. As it is, no one can quote any definite utterance in her 
favour.’ 

There was no use in harking back, and reminding the Canon 
that a year ago he had commended Miss Anstruther’s moderation, 
The important point was to know what had happened. 

‘Well,’ I asked, ‘ who are the idiots now ”’ 

It was at least a comfort to know that, whatever the Canon's 
failings, one might say what one liked to him with impunity. He 
smiled indulgently. , 

‘It began with Mr. Warren. 
taught.’ 

‘ But that can’t be done, by our rules.’ 

‘Exactly. 1 quashed him by ob- 
serving that the laws of our consti- 
tution forbade the inculcation of 
any formulary.’ 

* Well ?’ 

* Then the Reverend Jabez glared 
at Miss Tree, and she remarked in 
her high quaver that what sie 
lamented was the absence from Miss 
Anstruther’s teaching—as far as she 
could gather—of what she called 
** saving truth.” ’ 

‘And what did you say to that?’ 

The Canon looked a little con- 
fused. 

‘Well, to confess the truth, | 
was taken by surprise, and an- 
swered mechanically. I informed 
her that the laws of our constitution 
forbade the inculcation of saving truth.’ 

It was impossible not to laugh, as I thought of the pompous 
manner which in the Canon always resulted from a nervous desire 
to say the correct thing, of the shocked and perplexed countenance 
of Miss Tree, of the unmoved deliberation with which Mr. Robbins 
would enter the observation in his minute book. 

‘What was Lady. Linwood’s attitude?’ I 
notice her ?’ 

‘Yes ; I always watch her face when you are not present. She 
looked sad ; very sad to hear that there was no catechism taught; 
sadder still to hear that no saving truth was taught. When | 
swered Miss Tree, her face was a study.’ 

‘How ? amusement ?’ 

‘The delight.of the humourist, I should say, tempered by the 
astuteness of the politician. Her mouth twitched, but her eyes 
expressed horror. Just now, she is, I imagine, courting the Harris 
faction.’ 

I thought to myself that the Canon was shrewder than | had 
given him credit for. 

‘Then you suspect her?’ I asked softly. 

*I suspect, but I vespect her. Lady Linwood must be manipu- 
lated.’ 

‘I would much rather circumvent her. But do go on.’ 

‘Well, of course 1 explained what it was that our constitution 
really forbade—viz., the inculcation of the tenets of any religious 
denomination, This I made perfectly clear. And then | quoted 
you.’ 

‘Me!’ 

‘Ves, 


He wanted the Church Catechism 


CANON MEREWETHER. 


asked, 


*Did you 


I said that you had satisfied yourself that Miss 
Anstruther’s teaching was ‘‘ earnest, practical, and moderate. 
And he glanced at a memorandum with which he had been fidgeting 


during the interview. ‘I promised that you would tell them %®, 
he went on a little nervously, ‘at our next meeting. It was 00 
that understanding that I induced them to withdraw their notice. 
‘But, my dear Canon, I heard Miss Anstruther give 4 
Scripture lesson in my life 
He looked at me in evidently gennine surprise. 
‘I thought you told me her teaching was excellent,’ he sai 
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Ves, in literature and history. But 1 have heard nothing else.’ 
‘Then you we/ hear it, dear Mrs, Elphinstone, will you not, for 
rown sake?’ as he rose to go. ‘I have not the slightest doubt 

the result—** earnest, practical, moderate.” We will stop this 
lish chatter, and circumvent Lady Linwood. ‘Perhaps you 

night give her a hint,’ he added, a little doubtfully. Then, as I 

shook my head—‘ Well, at 

any rate [ have your pro- 
mise to hear and report, 
have I not ?’—and he held 
out his hand, smiling. 

I gave him the promise ; 
what else was I to do? 

But I had grave doubts, 

both as to whether Helen 

would like my intrusion, 
and whether the result 
would be as satisfactory as 
the Canon hoped. On one 
point I was clear. I would 
not give her the hint the 

Canon had _— suggested. 

Apart from any question 

of fairness to the com- 

plainants—‘ all is fair,’ I 

thought, ‘in war’—I felt 

sure that I should only 
defeat my object. Helen’s 
instinct would prompt her 
to defiance rather than to 
conciliation, and between 
<*> that and an exaggerated 
<*sense of honesty, any 

peculiarity in her teach- 
ing, so far from being modified, would be likely to receive unusual 
emphasis. 

But if she asked my motive, how could I deceive her? As it 

happened, the matter was very easily settled. I procured a schvol 

time-table from Annie French, and found that Miss Eldon’s Botany 
lesson (she was taking some of the science teaching this term) was 
given on Friday mornings, just before Miss Anstruther’s Scripture 
lass. Then I took advantage of the first fine afternoon to call on 

lleadmistress, and asked leave to be present at the botany les- 
son. It was granted without demur. 

‘And your Scripture lesson, which is given immediately after- 
wards—may I stay to hear that ?’ 

‘Do you ask as a Councillor, or as a friend ?’ 

‘As a friend.’ And that was true enough. 


HE SCRIPTURE LESSON, * 


Helen turned to me with the half-caressing movement, which 
appealed to me in proportion to its rarity. 

‘If you like,’ she said simply. 

\ccordingly, the next Friday found me seated in the pleasant 
schoo!room assigned to the Third Form, where a class of children, 
ged from ten to thirteen, were receiving instructions from the 
econd mistress. Miss Eldon was a woman with ordinary features, 
ut rather pretty complexion, and what were called engaging 
manners. She had light-brown hair, with a not too prominent 
nnge, and was very stylishly dressed. In fact, the first thing you 
oticed about her was her clothes, which, if the report were true 
that spent nearly the whole of her salary on them, was no more 

in they deserved. However this might be, there was no doubt 
was a good teacher. The lesson was admirable of its kind 
~clear, lively, and well illustrated. There was no hint of the 
poetry that one might have supposed to be inseparable from a lesson 

rs, and the facts pointed out were for the most part super- 
fel. But the lesson answered its purpose in exercising and 
interesting the young minds concerned, and I came away from it 
more lined to believe in Miss Eldon than I had been before. 

I thanked her for the pleasure she had given ine, and asked to be 
escorted to Miss Anstruther’s class-room. I had leave, I explained, 


to be present at her lesson. Miss Eldon looked surprised, and, I 
thor a little suspicious, but composed her countenance instantly, 
and ducted me to the largest room in the house, capable of 
holdir bout sixty girls. Here a Scripture lesson was given to the 
enior | orms at the end of the school week (Saturday was a holiday), 
and one or two of the mistresses were generally present. I had my 
10u to whether Miss Eldon had intended to remain on the 


asion ; but if not, she quickly changed her mind. I saw 

d whisper to Miss Baynes, who sat with patient, expectant 

, note-book in hand, at the far end of the room ; and as 
nes shuffled meekly away, Miss Eldon took her place. Nelen 

Oke ightly discomposed as she returned my greeting; then 
nute’s silence, during which I gathered that she called 
force into requisition; and then, with a countenance 


that seemed abstracted from material things, she began her dis- 
course. 

The lesson was of a very different kind from those I had already 
heard her give. These had been of the same general type as Miss 
Eldon’s—-clear, vivid, well-illustrated, and broken by continual 
question and answer. The difference had been only what might 
have been expected from the difference in the teachers, Miss 
Anstruther’s had been informed throughout by her own earnestness, 
and were, at the same time, more thorough-going and more sugges- 
tive than Miss Eldon’s. ‘They were, on the other hand, a little 
more in danger of ‘going over the heads’ of her audience. But 
the present lesson was not so much a lesson as a meditation, based 
on the four Gospels, and suggesting, curiously enough—I say it 
with all reverence——a fifth Gospeller, who should look wistfully 
from the littleness and turmoil of to-day to those days of the be- 
ginning, and tell us what he saw there. The speaker stood abso- 
lutely still, using no gesture, and scarcely rising above her usual 
low level of utterance. And standing so, she sketched in simple, 
forcible language, never hesitating for a word, the characteristics 
of a Life at touch, both with earth and heaven, a Life that knew no 
weakness, no vacillation—a Life that never stooped to compromise, 
never paltered with the right, never wavered in pursuit of its one 
pure aim—the doing of the will of God. 

‘ That will,’ said Helen, ‘was the saving of humanity ; its sal- 
vation from worldliness and pettiness and falsehood, and the tyranny 
of custom. To Christ it was the one thing worth doing ; it is the 
one thing worth doing now.’ 

The lesson would hardly have passed muster with an educational 
critic. There was no black-board demonstration, no play between 
teacher and pupils. I think that, as she went on, Helen was 
scarcely conscious of their presence. But, as I yielded to the spell 
of her manner, it seemed to me well that from time to time anothe: 
influence than that of the mere teacher should be brought to bear, 
and that our children should be called on to ‘ hear sermons,’ as 
well as attend classes. 

With an effort I roused myself, and looked round at her audience 
Most of them seemed interested, some absorbed ; a few were fidget- 
ing, and looked bored. Annie French was gazing at Helen with 
the rapt interest of the disciple. Miss Eldon was with difficulty 
suppressing a yawn, and from time to time glanced furtively at the 
clock. As the minute-hand touched the hour, she rose, and de- 
liberately shifted her chair, The noise, slight as it was, jarred on 
the stillness of the room, and broke the spell that was on us. 
There was a half-movement in the class. Helen stopped abruptly 
in the middle of a sentence, then—with evident difliculty—found 
the words necessary to complete it, and sat down, signing to the 
girls to disperse. The incident was a trifling one, but characteristic a 
I thought, of the two women. Miss Eldon, it is only fair to say, 
was responsible for the order of the school ; but it seemed to me 
that she abused her responsibility in a way that could only be ex- 
plained by clumsiness or malice. And Miss Eldon, as a rule, wa 
not clumsy. . 

I did not wait to speak to Helen—who was waylaid by Miss 
Baynes as she was preparing to leave the room—but made the best 
of my way home, pondering on what I had heard. $] arnest, 
practical, moderate ;’ would those adjectives adequately describe 
Miss Anstruther’s teaching? And supposing I could honestly use 
them, would they, after all, be satisfactory to the Council ? 


(70 be continued.) 


AN ENTIRELY NEW OBJECT-LESSON 
SUPPLEMENT, BEAUTIFULLY 
PRINTED IN COLOUR, is, month by 
month, presented with every issue of the 


‘PRACTICAL TEACHER.’ 


im—@- «6€©WILL OUR READERS KINDLY MAKE 
THIS KNOWN TO THEIR PROFESSIONAL 
FRIENDS ? 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPON- 
DENCE FOR TEACHERS. 


LEARNING A LANGUAGE BY LETTER WRITING. 


OUR notes under this heading must this month be brief, and 
the burden of them must be an appeal—a two-fold appeal to 
our readers. They have to be brief, because when the scheme 
is set in operation, the history of progress becomes a multi- 
tude of separate individual histories, of which we have no 
record, except such as our corresponding friends may kindly 
supply. We have had many letters of warm and grateful 
appreciation, and we have reason to know that many corre- 
spondents are in the way of realising much of the practical 
advantage which the system is adapted to afford. 

Our appeal is based on the circumstance to which we have 
more than once referred, namely, the disparity in the two 
countries, France and England, of numbers of ladies and 
gentlemen who have applied to 
be placed in correspondence 
with others of their own sex. 

In France a much large 
number of schoolmasters have 
desired to take advantage of 
the scheme of International 
Correspondence than of thei 
English confreres. <A recent 
letter from the publishers of Ze 
Volume, after acknowledging 
the receipt of ‘la petite liste 
que vous nous avez envoyée’ 
proceeds thus :—‘ Nous espé- 
rons que vous pourrez bientét 
nous en faire parvenir une 
autre. Nous en avons grand 
besoin. Nous avons une cen- 
faine QA instituteurs qui atten- 
dent des correspondants, 

In these circumstances we 
trust our readers will soon sup 
ply us with the means of satis- 
fying this need,’ and 
enable us to reward the patience 
of the hundred French teachers 
who still await correspondents. 

We feel sure that in joining 
in this plan of letter-writing on 
an international basis, they 
will not only derive substan 
tial ail to their study of 
French, but will find in the 
practice a source of much en 
tertainment. It will soon prove 
itself, in fact, a pleasant mental recreation. 

While in the case of the gentlemen we find a deficiency of 
English correspondents, we find, as already intimated, a sur- 
plus of lady teachers who wish to correspond with their sisters 
in France. ‘To those of our readers who are on this account 
awaiting ‘ correspondantes, we have to appeal for the exercise 
of further patience, promising on our part to do all we can to 
secure an effective arrangement on their behalf as speedily as 
possible . 

The difficulty which has arisen from the discrepancy of 
numbers is probably the outcome of certain social character- 
istics of the respective nations. It is, no doubt, owing to the 
greater restraint which surrounds the home-life of girls and 
young women of the middle and educated classes in France, 
that comparatively few of them enter at first on this inter- 
national scheme. While the facts that there is less artificial 
restraint in the home and school training of English girls, and 
that they especially are taught the French language, account 
for the preponderance of girls and lady-teachers among the 
would-be correspondents in our country. We have good 
hope, however, that time and experience, as they enable us to 
overcome so many other difficulties, will practically eliminate 
this one 

From Durban, in Natal, we have received a letter written 


* great 


by an English teacher, who wishes to overcome the difficulty 
of pursuing the practical study of French in that distant colony 
by being placed in correspondence with a French school boy 
des rous of an English correspondent. She somewhat naively 
remarks, ‘I should think my sex would be no objection, as | 
am not in my “teens,” and have been accustomed to boys al] 
my life!’ If he were ‘fond of sport and out-door life,’ she 
thinks she could interest him in South Africa. She also sends 
us a photograph of a scene in the bush, in which she herself 
forms a central figure. 

We have not felt inclined to favour the matching of corre- 
spondents of different sexes, but under the special circum. 
stances of the lady at Durban, we will see what can be done 
to meet her wishes. 

It must, however, be recognised that some difficulty arises 
from pairing correspondents of different ages. This point is 
dwelt on in Mr. Stead’s report of progress in the current 
number of the Review of Reviews. He says the difficulty of 
finding English children of less than thirteen years of age who 

have learnt sufficient French to 

“write a letter cannot be over- 
come by pairing an advanced 
scholar of ten with a less ad- 
vanced of fourteen—there would 
be no community of interests. 
The same remark applies to 
pairing adults with advanced 
scholars, which we are often 
asked to do. 

It is very satisfactory to 
know that the area covered by 
the system of International 
Correspondence is enlarging. 
In Switzerland the Brbsiothegue 
Universelle is entering on the 
work of inviting applications 
and publishing lists of names 
of corresponding scholars ; and 
a similar work is about to be 
undertaken in Belgium. Con- 
siderable progress has_ been 
made with setting the scheme 
in operation in Saxony fo 
German boys and girls. 

Among the letters we have 
received is one which we give 
in extenso, because it touches 
on many points which we fee 
sure will prove interesting to 
those of our readers who are 
engaged in the correspondence. 


DEAR SirR,—Thank you fo 

your letter giving me the name 

and address of my ‘corresponding colleague ’ at Lyons. 

You asked me to start the correspondence, which I did—and 

have received an interesting reply—so that we may be said to le 
fairly lamched now. 

Mdlle. L. is already anxious to come to S. for her month s 
holiday in September, so that we might be near each other for thal 
time, and mutually make rapid strides in the two languages. J au. 
going to inquire about lodgings for her, and think it very likely she 
will come. 

I tell you this, feeling sure you will be interested in any develop- 
ments of the scheme—or in any interesting results of the necessa!) 
haphazard pairing. a) 

Ours, at any rate, bids fair #o¢ to be a misfit. 

Mdlle. L.. herself desires to write every week. Of course I kno¥ 
that is a mere matter of personal detail ; but it shows, at least, # 
earnest determination to make the best possible use of the schemé, 
does it not ? 

Thanking you again for your courtesy in reply to my :etler® 
second time,—Believe me, yours faithfully, E.L. L. 


Letters of this kind encourage us to maintain the high 
anticipations we have of valuable results accruing from the 
system, and to make our appeal all the more earnestly ane 
hopefully for further names, especially of male teachers, ' 
pair with the hundred Frenchmen longing to enter on ™¢ 
correSpondence. 
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EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


BY T. B. ELLERY, F.R.G.S. 


1895-6 President of the National Union of Teachers, 
Chairman of the Teachers’ Benevolent Fund. 


The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green.’—7vtus Andronicus. 


‘This green plot shall be our stage.’.—Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


The N.U.T. ) Surely no feature of N.U.T. local life is so 

Great * Picnic’ popular as the yearly out-door gathering 

Meeting. of the teachers of Beds, Bucks, and Herts. 

In 1895 they met in Ascot Park, in 1896 at Woburn Abbey, 
and now in 1897 in Tring Park. 

Estimates of the numbers present vary considerably, one 
pressman asserting that a thousand availed themselves of the 
kindness of the Right Hon. Lord Rothschild in throwing open 
ring Park to the teachers 
and their friends. ‘We may, 
I think, safely set the num- 
ber down at eight hundred. 
His lordship, not content 
with this measure of hos- 
pitality, provided an excel- 
lent tea for the great com- 
pany, and the Hon. Walter 
Rothschild threw open his 
magnificent museum to all 
who held the N.U.T. ticket. 
When one remembers that 
the day was Saturday, when, 
for obvious reasons, his lord- 
ship’s family would be other- 
wise engaged, the hospitality 
extended to all present was 
ll the more striking. 

The toe the shade 
Meeting. of trees in the 
pak the business meeting 
was held, the chairman being Mr. G. H. Baines, President 
of the Hemel Hempstead Association. 1.15 seemed too 
early an hour, for long after the time fixed for the beginning 
ofthe meeting visitors were seen wending their way to the 
park,some walking, others driving, many cycling. Between 
2 and 2.30, however, there was an enormous gathering 
under the trees, every chair apparently being occupied. The 
first resolution, recommending the closing of a number of side 
entrances to the teaching profession, was moved by Mr. G. 
Makin, of Aylesbury, seconded by Mr. G. Alldritt, Leighton 
Buzzard, and supported by the President of the Union, Mr. 
C. J. Addiscott. The second resolution, asserting that some 


TRING 


proportion of the Governing Body of the Associations to 
formed under the Voluntary Schools Act, 1897, should 
consist of Day School Teachers, was moved by Mr. C. 


Edwards, Watford, seconded by Mr. D. J. Tarran, President 
ot St. Albans Association, and supported by Mr. T. Clancy, 


me r of the executive, and candidate for the Vice-Presidency 
t the Union, The speeches of all these gentlemen were 


it in every way, and nothing could have been more 
ind more friendly than the enthusiastic welcome ac- 
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corded to Messrs, Addiscott and Clancy. It was the tirst 
time, I believe, that the latter addressed the ‘three counties,’ 
but, after the reception he met with on July roth, I should 
say he will be anxious to visit us again at the earliest possible 
opportunity. The third and last resolution dealt with super- 
annuation and reasonable security of tenure, and was spoken 
to by Mr. J. Baldwin, Bedford, and Mr, J. Roe, St. Albans. 
Then the chairman called upon me to support, and for the 
-—th time (!) I said ‘a few words’ on the merits of the 
claim, of the necessity for the reform in the interests of the 
children, of the wretched salaries received by many thou- 
sands of fully certificated teachers, and of the present posi- 
tion of the question. I offered a humble apology for once 
more inflicting upon my hearers what was in the main an 
old, old story, but the kindness of my friends in the three 
counties is boundless, and their courtesy and patience 
beyond praise. All the same, however, may I, in a stage 
whisper, ask the managers of these meetings to let me 

break new ground on some future occasion ? 
The Secial ) As no room 


— Side of the could be 
Barn +5 Gathering. ) found large 
eae og enough to seat the great 


gathering at one and the 
same time, the local come. 
mittee was compelled to 
arrange for two ‘sittings.’ 
This was an unsatisfactory 
feature of the proceedings, 
but it was apparently un- 
avoidable. ‘The tea was 
most acceptable under all 
the circumstances of a hot 
day, and the ‘ waiting’ by 
the ladies of the Jocal asso- 
ciation a delightful part of 
the programme! At the 
conclusion of the tea there 
was a collection on behalf 
PARK. of the Orphan and Bene- 

volent Funds—an excellent 
plan which I heartily commend to the notice of those engaged 
in arranging N. U. T. meetings of any kind. 

And what can I say of the Hon. Walter Rothschild’s 
museum, and of the glorious park, ‘the home of twelve Eng- 
lish kings and Nell Gwynne’? So at least we heard! For 
an hour or two the museum was the centre of attraction, and 
well it might be. That Mr. Rothschild is an enthusiastic 
naturalist one could see at every turn, and not in the museum 
only, but also in the park, where the emu and the kangaroo, 
amongst other objects of interest, attracted considerable atten- 
tion. I have not space at my disposal to refer even in outline 
to the magnificent collection brought together by the skill, 
the industry, and the research of the Hon. Walter Roths- 
child. It is probably the finest private collection in the 
country, and teachers would therefore be well advised to in- 
clude the little Hertfordshire town in their holiday travels, 
They should not make the journey on a Saturday, however, 
In concluding my note of the Tring meeting I am anxious 
to give a word of praise to the members of the local com- 
mittee who made all the arrangements. They richly deserved 
all the kind things said of them. 
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A Class Teacher ? The results of the general elections 
Member of Parliament.§ jin Holland have just come to 
hand, and I rejoice to see that the teacher-candidate has been 
victorious. Mr. Th. M. Ketelaar,who will be remembered for 
his excellent speech at the Brighton conference, is the secre- 
tarv of the Dutch Class Teachers’ Federation, and is himself 
a class teacher in Amsterdam. He ran with five other candi- 
dates for the fifth division of that city, and, as at the first 
election no candidate received a sufficient majority, a second 
ballot was held, when Mr. Ketelaar and Mr. N. G. Pierson 
were the ‘runners in the final.’ Mr. Pierson is a well-known 
politician; but, in spite of the fact that he recently occupied a 
responsible position in the government as Chancellor of the 
teacher was returned by a majority of 
over three hundred I feel sure | am expressing the feelings 
of every teacher in this country in heartily congratulating Mr. 
Ketelaar and the Bond van Nederlandsche Onderwijzers on 
this brilliant success, and in wishing for him a long careet 
interests of the children and of the pro- 


Ixchequer, the class 


of usefulness in the 


fession. 


Mr. ‘T. A. Organ, B.A., the able and 

Technical Education popular N.U. T. law clerk, who 

Board. has rendered excellent service on 

the Technical Education Board of the London County Council, 
has just been elected chairman of the Commercial Education 
Special Sub-Committee. The agenda of 100 pages of the 
last meeting of the Board gives some extremely interesting in- 
formation. In the report of the Scholarships Sub-Committee 
award of Junior County Scholarships), | find the following :- 
‘This time the boys have surpassed the girls in the examina- 
tion, the top boy at the competition, who was a candidate for 
the Bancroft scholarship, having obtained, with the aid of the 
ave allowance, more than full marks, registering 406 out of 
joo, while the second boy obtained 403.’ 

| am glad to see that the Board has agreed to make a grant 
of not less than Z 50 to Mr. William Henry Wine h, whose 
brilliant Cambridge success is fresh in our minds. He was 
educated at Bishopsgate school, was a London School Board 
pupil teacher, and a Boro’ road man. His career is thus 
given :—1st in England in the Queen’s Scholarship examina- 
tion in 1883 ; bracketed 1st in England in practical chemistry 
in 1894; Ist division London matriculation, 1888 ; Ist class, 
ist division, part I. of the moral science tripos ; foundation 
scholar of St. John’s College. Professor Foxwell says Mr. 
Winch has done at Cambridge what has never been done 
before, and received the highest scholarship ever given to a 
student of moral sciences. I trust Mr. Winch will be success- 
ful in his study of experimental psychophysics in its bearing 
on education and other subjects for the second part of the 
mental and moral science tripos 


London County Council 


‘Our Boys’ at The Boys at the Peckham Orphanage 
Cavendish College, had a most delightful outing on the 
Cambridge. 6th July, thanks to Mr. J. C. Horobin, 
M.A., Principal of Cavendish College, Cambridge. All but 
five of the lads (who were unavoidably detained in London 
journeyed to Cambridge, where they were the recipients of 
much kindness. At the last meeting of the Peckham House 
Committee hearty thanks were voted to Mr. Horobin for 
giving the boys such a pleasurable and instructive outing. 
While speaking of ‘Our Boys,’ let me say that three of 
them have passed the preliminary examination for C. C. 
Intermediate Scholarships, one has obtained a certificate of 
honour for drawing, and another for geography. Bravo, 
Boys! Remember, you are the sons of teachers and that we 
expect great things from you ! 
Associations of Schools. } Lord Wantage, in putting a question 
The Diocese or the in the House of Lords on July 12th, 
County. as to whether the Education De- 
partment would take steps to prevent the supporters and 
managers of Voluntary Schools in Berkshire trom being 
deprived of their right to have effect given to their choice of 
the county as the area of association, initiated a very interest- 
ing little debate, which was not without its humorous side. 
But the Duke of Devonshire’s rebuke administered to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was of a serious nature, and could 
not possibly be misunderstood. Dr. ‘Temple was told in so 
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many words that his action both inside the House and outside 
had been most inadvisable. Why should there be any 
question of denominational control in connexion with these 
associations which were intended to be simply a useful 
machinery for distributing the Special Aid Grant? TZhere was 
no question of control, tor the associations were not formed 
for the purpose of controlling or directing the schools or the 
education which they afforded. This explicit statement 
seemed to astonish the Archbishop of Canterbury, but it gave 
much satisfaction to others present, including the Ear! of 
Kimberley. 


Conference of Voluntary The Central Hall, Corporation 

School Teachers. Street, Birmingham, was on 
July 17th the scene of a Conference of Voluntary School 
Teachers, convened by the National Union of Teachers. I 
is believed that over 600 were present, representing about 430 
Associations in England and Wales. With characteristic 
hospitality the members of the Birmingham Association gave 
a reception on the preceding evening, the proceedings in- 
cluding short speeches of welcome, a concert, and refresh- 
ments. Mr. G. W. York, the local President, led off with a 
happy little speech ; then followed a few remarks from the 
Rev. A. R. Vardy and the Rev. E. F. M. MacCarthy, and ex- 
pressions of thanks from the President of the Union (Mr. C. 
J. Addiscott), and the General Secretary (Mr. J. H. Yoxall, 
M.P.). 

Some disappointment was felt at the absence of Mr. E. 
Gray, M.P., who, as a Conservative, a Churchman, and an 
old Voluntary School teacher, would have received a very 
hearty welcome in such a gathering, but pressing parlia- 
mentary duties prevented him from reaching the Conferenc 
until Saturday morning. 

Some surprise was also expressed that Mr. G. J. Rankilor, 
the local veteran Voluntary School teacher, and a former 
President of the N.U.T., was not called upon to say a few 
words. However, all the ‘speeches were good, short, and to 
the point ; the concert was a successful feature of the pro- 
ceedings, and as to the refreshments there could only be one 
verdict—they were excellent. I am sure that all the repre- 
sentatives have returned to their respective homes with the 
highest opinions of the Birmingham teachers, whose guests 
they were. It is equally certain that the executive of the 
N.U.T. will pass a very hearty vote of thanks to the com- 
mittee and members of the local branch for the arrangements 
made, and for the generous hospitality extended to ont 
and all, 

The Saturday's | Punctually at 9 a.m. the private session 

Conference. began, when several topics of interest 
were discussed. At eleven o’clock the press and general 
public were admitted. Mr. Addiscott at once proceeded to 
read his address—an excellent effort in every way—at the 
close of which he called upon Dr. Beach to move the first 
resolution :— 

* That this Conference is of opinion that the “cost for main- 
tenance ” of the secular instruction given in Primary Schools 
should be defrayed by the State, that the locality should only 
be called upon to provide the buildings, and that the com- 
mittee of every non-Board School should consist of three, ot 
some multiple of three, one third of whom should be repre- 
sentatives of the public.’ 

The Doctor’s reception was exceedingly cordial, as was also 
that of Mr. E. Gray, M.P., who seconded. 

Mr. Rankilor, who supported, was also cheered. Few, 
perhaps, remembered him as the President of the Brighton 
Conference in 1880, when the membership of the Union was 
below 12,000, but everybody had heard of him and knew 
something of his work as a stalwart in defence of Voluntary 
Schools and an able pleader for freedom for the teacher. 

As a director of certain educational companies, as an €X- 
ceedingly able musician, and as the director of the Voluntary 
Schools Pupil Teachers’ Centre in Birmingham, he is also 
well known, and, it is needless to add, held in very high 
esteem. 


A Up io this point all had gone well, but now there 
Scene. was a demand to take the resolution in two parts, 
and that being agreed to there was a further amendment fron 
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Messrs. Nattrass (Southwark) and Barton (St. Pancras) to 
delete the word ‘secular.’ Both contended they were being 
ommitted to purely secular instruction, but loud shouts ot 
‘No’ went up from every part of the room. Great excitement 
prevailed, and Mr. Yoxall’s speech increased it. * We are not 
here,’ said he, ‘as parsons’ men, or priests’ men, or——.’ 
fhe rest of the sentence was lost in a gathering volume of 
lissent, many of the representatives shouting ‘* Withdraw,’ 
nd one using the word ‘ disgusting.’ 

The General Secretary’s remark was certainly not a very 
appy one. That he meant to be offensive I do not believe 
for a moment, but his choice of words was unfortunate, 


especially having in view his position. Mr. Yoxall very 
visely withdrew the remark as being liable to misconstruc- 
tion, and the storm was over. The amendment was then put 
| 
| 





MR, G. J. RANKILOR. 


to the vote and overwhelmingly defeated, as, indeed, it 
deserved to be. There was no reason for the introduction of 
‘he microbe of religious discussion.’ Those who were re- 
sponsible for the preparation of the form of the resolution, and 
se who respectively moved, seconded, and supported it at 

Conference, may fairly claim to have the interests of 
tigious education at heart quite as much as Messrs. Nattrass 
d Barton and the forty or fifty who voted with them. 

It was an unfortunate incident, but ‘ All’s well that ends 
wel d there can be mistake as to the decision of the Con- 


nce 
a, tber | 1 am reminded that I have used the space 
‘solutions. f allotted to me in this Holiday Number, and 


‘tough much that is important remains to be said I must sum 
ina very few lines. The other resolutions dealt with the 
presentation of teachers on governing bodies of Associa- 
tons (Miss A. L. Broome and Mr. G. W. Gordon), the alloca- 
ecial aid grant as between town and country schools 
~ Kk. Waddington and Mr. W. Tegarty), the expenditure of 
“ditional grant (Mr. T. J. Macnamara, Miss Selvage, and 
'. J. Ii. Yoxall, M.P.), the remuneration of certificated class 
r. W. R. Hamblett, Mr. W. Hodgkiss, and Mr. A. 
is, B.A.), the abolition of the annual examination in 
‘eugious knowledge as at present carried on by diocesan 


n ot 


‘spectors (moved by myself and seconded by Mr. Breary), 
~S4isins inspection (Mr. F. J. Wheeler and Mr. T. Butland), 
~ re office (Mr. Clancy and Mr. Rankilor), extraneous 
duties Blacker, Mr. Bowden, and Mr. Muscott), audit of 


Mr. H. A. Johnstone and Mr. J. J. Graves). Unfor- 
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tunately the time limit prevented the discussion of some of 
these, but the ventilation the other subjects received must be 
productive of good. Mr. Macnamara’s contribution especially 
was valuable. The expressions of opinion he had received 
from Cardinal Vaughan and many of the Bishops of the 
Anglican Church (in reply to letters he had sent to them) as 
to the necessity and the wisdom of increasing the remunera 
tien of the poorly paid teacher, should be of great service to 
the Executive of the N.U.T.in the next few months. Mr. 
Clancy, who was to move the resolution ve tenure of office, 
was engaged on important work at the Education Depart 
ment, and could not, therefore, be with us. 


Death of Mr. | Just as we go to press the news reaches us of 

Mundella. } the death of Mr. Mundella. 

Knewn originally as a Chartist and then as a Radical, he 
was better known to teachers as Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, in which capacity he 
introduced the famous Mundella Code with all its percentage 
evils, and re-inserted in the Code the pension minutes, which 
had been withdrawn by Mr. Robert Lowe in 1862. 

Teachers generally will regret the death of the veteran 
politician and educationist, and will sympathise with the 
members of the family in the sad affliction which has befallen 
them. I regret that the exigencies of time anil space 
prevent an extension of this note. 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


BY JAS. PATERSON, 


Vice-President of the Educational Institute of Scotland, 


Jubilee Honour ) Amongst the few Diamond Jubilee honours 
to Dr. Craik. which have come to Scotland no one is 
better deserved than the K.C.B. conferred upon Dr. Craik, 
Secretary of the Scotch Education Department. Sir Henry 
has done excellent service to education as the permanent 
head of his department, and teachers will wish him many 
years’ enjoyment of his well-earned title. 
2 Discussing in his general report the ques- 
§ tion of the utility of school libraries, 
Dr. Smith, H.M.L., is inclined to attach some weight to the 
objection that extraneous reading tends to withdraw the 
attention of children from their legitimate school work. 
‘Our best teachers,’ he says, ‘would rather discourage the 
distraction caused by home reading, even of an instructive 
kind, while school lessons are so important and absorbing.’ 
In quoting the foregoing, Dr. Ogilvie, H.M.C.I., states that, 
on the other hand, the more usual experience has been that 
the habit of reading fostered by a school library has stimulated 
and strengthened the general intelligence, with highly bene- 
ficial results in all branches of school studies. Zot homines 
guot sententia, but the opinion of the individual teacher will 
depend, no doubt, on how wide or how narrow is his concep- 
tion of what is included in ‘school lessons.’ 


School Libraries. 


Association of School) The annual general meeting of the 
Board Clerks and Association of School Board Clerks 
Treasurers. and Treasurers in Scotland was 
lately held in Edinburgh. There were several interest- 
ing papers, all dealing with their subjects in a practical, 
business-like way. In a paper on ‘Remediable Defects 
in our Educational System,’ Mr. Gorrie, Dunfermline, 
contended that the educational machinery needed over- 
hauling, and that the education given in schools is 
too much a matter of books. Instead of an educational 
standard for labour certificates, Mr. Gorrie would make 
fourteen the age up to which pupils should remain at the day 
school, with a discretionary power in favour of School Boards 
to relax the rule in special cases on the promise of the parents, 
which the Board should be careful to enforce, that the pupils 
who had been exempted should attend an evening school, in 
order to secure at least the educational attainments normal to 
a pupil of fourteen years of age. 
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Scottish School The resolutions of the Scottish School 
Boards’ Association. { |soards’ Association adopted at a 
recent mecting will be heartily endorsed by the great majority 
of Scotch teachers. They are exactly on the lines of the 
Educational Institute’s representations on the same subjects. 
It remains to be seen, however, whether the Association will 
have sufficient influence to bring about the desired results. 
The resolutions are as follows :—(1) ‘That the interests of 
I-ducation demand that all educational grants, technical, 
secondary, and elementary, should be administered in each 
district by one body, elected by the ratepayers solely for the 
supervision of education in that district’; and (2) ‘That in 
the opinion of this Association it would be of material benefit 
to the children if the compulsory standard was raised from 
the fifth standard to the sixth.’ There is such unanimity of 
opinion in regard to the second resolution, at least, that it 
ought ere long to be an accomplished fact. 


Bible Mr. William Lees, b.A., the president of the 
Examinations. { Renfrewshire branch of the E.LS., in his 
retiring address dealt at length with the subject of examina- 
tions. There is no doubt, Mr. Lees thinks, that this is the 
age of over-examination, and in no subject has this appeared 
to him so absurd as in connection with Bible teaching. Of 
course, he says, if the idea of teaching the Bible is to know 
so many facts in Jewish history, and to know to a hair’s- 
breadth the Calvinistic doctrines as opposed to others, then 
by all means let us have these subjects examined ; but, if the 
idea of teaching the Old and New Testaments is to make our 
scholars better boys and girls, it is absurd to have examina- 
tions. There are certain subjects, Mr. Lees admits, which 
are well fitted for examination purposes, but it is a degrada- 
tion of the Bible to bring it under this category. 


Voting at School | We are accustomed very frequently to hear 
Board Elections. the cumulative vote at School Board 
elections condemned, but we seldom hear of an improved 
method to take its place. In the paper contributed by 
Mr. James Arnot, M.A., clerk to the Edinburgh School Board, 
at the School Board Clerks’ Conference at Manchester, he 
discussed various other methods of voting which had at one 
time or other been suggested. While Mr. Arnot is not pre- 
pared to defend the present form of voting, he is as little pre- 
pared to denounce it until he has seen the system that is to 
be substituted, and how it will work. He thinks, however, 
that in the event of the present system being discontinued, 
the method whereby each elector should give a number of 
votes equal to a bare majority of the Board is probably the 
one which in lack of a better might have a trial. 


Bacor ? Mr. Hugh Gunn, M.A., Headmaster of the 
Scholarship.} = Brora Public School, has had the distinction 
of gaining at Gray’s Inn, London, the ‘ Bacon Scholarship,’ 
value £90. The subjects of examination are constitutional, 
legal, and yeneral history, with an essay. 


History in ) Complaints are sometimes heard that the teaching 

Schools. { of History is not so well attended to under the 
present Code as formerly, and there will, doubtless, be a 
tendency on the part of teachers to neglect this subject to 
some extent now that the full grants can be earned for two 
class subjects. There will be very general agreement with 
the remark of Professor Laurie, made at a recent meeting of 
the Heriot Trust in connection with the Trust’s Bursary 
Competition, that History should be an essential part of 
ordinary school instruction; but it is hard to believe his 
statement, evidently accepted as correct by some of his 
colleagues, that boys actually go out of the Board schools 
who are absolutely ignorant of the History of Scotland, and 
who never heard the names of Robert Bruce, Sir William 
Wallace, or Mary, Queen of Scots, 


Scotch The Scotch Education Bill, as was 
Education Bill expected, is a combination of the two 
English Education Acts of this year. In the course of the 
discussion of the Bill in Psrliament considerable dissatisfac- 
tion was expressed on both sides of the House that the 


‘equivalent’ of the English grant was not to be given to 


new 
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Scotiand at this time, and the Government was given plainly 
to understand by some speakers that the present grant js 
accepted merely as an instalment, to be followed next year by 
a grant sufficient to place secondary education on a sound 
and satisfactory footing. 


E.1.8. and | The following resolutions have been adopted by 
the Bill. the Educational Institute of Scotland in regard 
to the Scotch Education Bill :— 

1st. ‘That the School Board system being universal in 
Scotland, the Educational Institute of Scotland hopes that the 
manner and conditions of distributing the proposed aid grant 
to voluntary schools by the Education Department shall be 
such that they cannot be taken advantage of to increase the 
number of these schools.’ 

2nd. ‘That asum proportionately equivalent to that required 
in England under the provisions of the Voluntary Schools 
Act, and of the Necessitous Board Schools Act of this year, 
should be devoted to Scotch education.’ 

3rd. ‘That in so far as the total grant to Scotland under 
the proposals of the Government will come short of the pro- 
portionate equivalent to that provided for England under the 
Education Acts of this year, the difference should be set apart 
for further educational purposes in Scotland.’ 


* Superannuation ‘t Dr. Mackay, treasurer, and Mr. Laurence, 

and ‘ Tenure.’ secretary, to the Educational Institute 
of Scotland, have had the privilege of personally presenting 
to the Right Honourable A. J. Balfour, First Lord of the 
Treasury, the petition of the teachers of Scotland asking fora 
superannuation scheme and a reasonable measure of security 
of office. As formerly stated, the petition bears over eight 
thousand signatures. Mr. J. A. Campbell, M.P., introduced 
the deputation, who took advantage of their visit to West- 
minster to interview members of Parliament on the question 
of the 17s. 6d. limit, with the object of impressing on them 
the views of the Institute, which are in favour of the retention 
of that limit. 


‘No grentt In reply to a recent question in the House of 

delay.’ Commons as to whether the First Lord of th 
Treasury was able to indicate an approximate date for the 
introduction of a Bill to establish a State-aided system of 
superannuation for aged and infirm teachers in Board and 
Voluntary schools, Mr. Balfour hoped there would be ‘no great 
delay ’ in the introduction of such a measure. 


Jubilee School } The following circular has been issued fro! 


Holidays. { the Scotch Education Department :—‘ The 
Scotch Education Department are prepared to allow a redu 
tion of meetings under Exception II. of Article 19 of the Code 
in respect of any closing of the school on the occasion of he: 
Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee, up to the limit of one week: 
Three hundred and ninety openings will thus be accepted 
this year as fulfilling the Code requirements, and as a conse 
quence many Boards are adding a week to the ordinary summe! 
vacation. 


Technical and | The Executive Committee of the 
Secondary Education. { Scottish Association for the Po 
motion of Technical and Secondary Education have addressed 
a letter to Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Secretary for Scotland. 
The Committee cordially approve of the minute of roth June 
providing for the distribution of the grant for secondary 
education in Scotland. They also view with gratification th 
arrangement to place Science and Art instruction in Scotlané 
under the administration of the Scotch Education Depatt 
ment, whereby all educational work in this country wil! be mor 
satisfactorily unified and regulated. In many quarters, they 
say, dissatisfaction is already being expressed at the prospec 
of a restricted view being taken of the claims of Scotland t 
receive at this time a considerable grant for education 
purposes. It appears to the Committee particularly unfortu- 
nate, when the reorganisation of higher education in Scotland 
is taking place, that there should be the possibility of financia 
difficulties in the matter, and that such an opportunity should 
be lost of providing satisfactorily for the evident needs 
secondary and technical education. 
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THE SCOTTISH INSPECTORATE. 


BY AN OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR, 


fH! discussion on the vote for Education in Scotland initiated 
by Sur John Leng, and replied to by the Lord Advocate for 
Scotland, on Friday, the 25th June, contained some points 
W have a certain significance for teachers, apart from 
the question ostensibly at issue. That question was the 


grievances of the Scottish sub-inspectors of the second class, in 
r practically denied even such opportunities of promotion 
we enjoyed by their English confréres, and in the direct 
appointment to the Inspectorate of men who have no special 
ation for the post, and sometimes not even the general 
qualification of a distinguished university career. Sir John 
eng held a brief for the sub-inspectors, and made out an 
ially good case for them; his ‘instructions’ were evi- 
much more minute and technically accurate than has 
en the case with many previous advocates of reform in the 
scotch Education Department. 
With the question as one of departmental administration, 
ichers of Scotland are not directly interested farther 


in this : that, since every examiner must serve an appren- 
eship to his work, his ‘prentice hand’ is likely to be 
luctive of less harm in the lower than in the higher grade 


{the Inspectorate, and that this possible harm is likely to be 
minimized by requiring as a condition of appointmen* a period 

tual service in the class of school to be examined, 
prefaced by a course of training in the theory and practice of 


educatior It says much for the common-sense of those who 
we been appointed inspectors—often their only qualification 
specially bearing on their official work—that they have 


therto served their apprenticeship without serious disaster to 

themselves orto the schools supposed to be examined by them. 
rhis is no doubt one reason why the voice of the E..I.S. has not 
wen heard in the land regarding this question so frequently 
loudly as might have been expected on grounds of 

ry. Indeed, the Institute takes a somewhat different 

ew of the matter from that held by the sub-inspeciors. The 


Institute holds the pious opinion, as it may be called, seeing 
that it is not urged with much vigour, that the Inspectorate 
should be reserved for eminent headmasters of public schools 


which is theoretically so sound that it needs no defence. 
il practice, however, it is probable that to make even a 
good teacher into a good inspector, you must catch him 
ny, before his ideas have narrowed to the horizon of his 
WI hool and his own methods; and the number of 
tea who now become eminent headmasters while still 
would hardly keep up even the small supply of 
hspectors necessary. 
the question raised by Sir John Leng, therefore, th 
t Scotland and its Educational Institute may not 
mselves directly concerned. But there was that in 
\dvocate’s reply which touches every teacher in the 
egarding the demand of the sub-inspectors, his 
wordsh p was lawyer enough to act on the good old maxim, 


\ ; abuse the plaintiffs attorney,’ and he accused 
, 1 repeating idle gossip—which, however, he was 
e h not to describe as false gossip. A statement 


mmon enough to be called gossip may yet be true. 
lentally we may notice in passing that ‘scholarship’ 
Lord Advocate’s view equivalent to a certain 
ce with the language and literature of ancient 
his view is not conservative, it is mediaeval; yet it 
now and again it sees the light of day. Who 
foreseen that it would be exhumed for any prac- 
se in a debate on Scottish education in this year of 


part of the official reply which is most offensive to 

a body, and which we can only hope was not 

the Scottish Education Department, was this : that 

mn of sub-inspectors to the Inspectorate is to be the 

t it will be necessary to go deyond the circle of public 
hers in selecting the sub-inspectors. (The words 

have been used by the, Lord Advocate were : 
lementary schools.’ We presume the blunder 

e reporting ; for a Scottish officia! to use the term 


XVIII. 


elementary in describing the public schools of his country 
would be to show a somewhat less than elementary acquaint 
ance with his subject. 

It is not really to the sub-inspectors as such, but to th 
whole teaching profession, to everyone who has taken a 
teacher’s certificate, whether now teacher or sub-inspector or 
inspector, that this remark is offensive. We have among 
our public-school teachers, even among our assistant 
teachers, graduates of Oxford, graduates of London, honours 
graduates of Scottish universities, and ordinary Scottish 
graduates in abundance. We have among them men 
possessed of every qualification which has hitherto been 
regarded as necessary for direct appointment to the 
Inspectorate. And yet among such men, there cannot be 
found a remnant worthy to become sub-inspectors, with a 
view to further promotion! That is to say, the possession otf 
the ‘parchment’ is a bar to promotion, let a man’s othe: 
qualifications be what they may. The certificate of fitness to 
teach is a proof of unfitness to examine, excepting only under 
the surveillance of an inspector who cannot teach except / 
acctdens. In most enlightened countries the specialist in 
education has alone any hope of becoming an inspector of 
schools : in this country things are subjected to a Gilbertian 
process of reversal. 

Whether the Lord Advocate’s reply was merely designed 
as a temporary extinguisher for Sir John Leng and his clients, 
or whether it really represents some antediluvian theories still 
preserved in the museum of the Education Department, it 
deserves the attention of the teachers of Scotland and of their 


national organization, the E.I.S. For though used now 
against the demands of the sub-inspectors, it may be used at 
any time against those of the Institute. If the possession of 


a parchment is a bar to the appointment of a sub-inspector 
who will one day be an inspector, @ foréioré it must be a 
bar to direct appointment to the higher grade. * Which is 
absurd,’ no doubt ; yet it is the official opinion, propounded i: 
the House of Commons. 

The one hopeful point about the Lord Advocate’s pro 
nouncement is that the mere formulating of such a theory is 
its own sufficient condemnation, and all advocates of rational 
system in appointments to the Inspectorate will find a grim 
satisfaction in the Lord Advocate’s remark from this point of 
view. For this reason teachers may even forgive the 
deliberate but harmless insult to their profession implied 
in the remark of which we have taken notice in_ thes« 
sentences. 


EDUCATION ABROAD. 


BY E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, B.S 


S 


THE innovation of converting teachers’ associations into 
state-aided bodies has been reserved for Hungary Che 
Minister of Education, Wlassitsch, proposes to submit im 
portant educational questions to their consideration, in orde: 
to have the benefit of their opinions at the Education Office. 
In consideration of this service, the associations are to receive 
a certain sum from the Government. Members are to be 
allowed their expenses of attending meetings. In every 
school district the sum of fifty gulden is set apart for the best 
essay on a given question, the judges being the school in 
spector and two members of the local society. Whether this 
scheme will be accepted by the teachers remains to be seen 
The dividing line between Government aid and Government 
control is difficult to maintain, and the teachers’ societies may 
prefer their independence to any form of state aid, however 
attractive or flattering. 

. * * * * * 
EDUCATION in Syria is indebted largely to political motive 
for its progress. ‘The French have for some considerable 
time maintained schools there, in order to keep alive whateve: 
French traditions may have been rooted in the soil. These 
schools are well supported by the Catholic hierarchy in the 
country. The Anglo-American schools, which are mostly 

frequented by the children of Protestant English, America 
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ire Many signs of an increased interest in education 
it Indian ce pe ndency. The Aducational He valad 
native paper, publishes a noteworthy article by Rao 
hnama Chariyar, criticising the educational 

twenty years. ‘The general education, 

under the public school system which 

of all the youth of the country, is too 

It excludes the study of nature, and 
man ought to know, and it is, there- 
rfect and inadequate preparation for the duties of 

carcely recollect that Nasik is near the G.L.P. 

ve find ourselves in a train travelling vé@ Kalyan 

a, and we our lives find the advantage 

that Egbert died in 837 Ap. These facts or 
scovered, not when the law of Public Instruction 
introduced under the great educational despatch 

}, but now, and anyone who knows what new educa- 

| methods there are will agree that the present system of 


neral educ no means perfect.’ 


intelliyvent 


never in 


wi0Nn | V 
* * * * . 


is no place under the sun,’ he continues, ‘where 


whi ich influence or holds out so stubbornly 

in the British Isles ; and modern India, whose public school 
been copied from [:ngland, has suffered from the 
the [:nglish in educational matters, isolated 
untry is from the influence which has worked on the 
ontinent of Europe.’ It is rather a novel sensation to find 
English educational system described as antiquated by an 
dian who probably owes all he knows to that system. It 

ls as if the hoary East were still very young indeed. 
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vever, the petit 
leading s 
to establish in 


Calcutta, 
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ned by Lords Kelvin and Lister 
n which the Indian Government 
connexion with the Presidency 
a special laboratory for scientific experi- 
d research—is acted upon, India will be brought into 
line with one important respect at least. That it 
hould be attached to Calcutta is the subject of some questioning 

the part of the Lducational Review (Madras), but if 
Prof Lose had not brought his valuable electrical work 
prominently before the English public, it is doubtful whether 
ld have ever been thought of. It is, 
ly fair that Dr. Bose’s college should be the first 
apart inter-l’residential 


on sit 


Ir, ho 
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* * * * * . 


Government has obtained from its parliament 
f 20 additional travelling scholarships for university 
These scholarships, which now amount to 40, are 
tenable for o years in France, England, or Germany 
Japanese scholars to finish their education 
: the requirements of modern civilisation. 
of scholarships is to be augmented to 
from year to year. It is quite evident 
e their future mission seriously. 


Japanese 


They enable 


7 * * * 


unessée publishes some selections 


vy British school boys and girls and 
correspondents provided for them 

the International Correspondence. The 
whole surprisingly good, though 
ire rare and Anglicisms abound. 
ly amused at a passage in a girl’s 


on the 


expres 


PRACTICAL 


TEACHER. 


‘Je trouve que cette idée de Monsi 

Mieille est superbe ; 11 doit étre Anglais, ce gentil monsieur. 
The idea has been mooted in France to collect the most 
interesting of these letters and make them part of the Paris 


exhibition of 1900. 


letter which runs 


* * * * * * 
rHE cultivation of foreign languages in France is but ; 
thing of yesterday compared with the corresponding activity 
of Germany and he last years of the third 
Napoleon saw some progress in this matter, but it was 
reserved for the third Republic to cast off the policy of seclu- 
sion and to enable the youth of France to compete on equal 
terms with the linguistic German. As long as French was 
the universal diplomatic language, the ‘language of Europe,’ 
Frenchmen could be excused if they showed some reluctance 
to learn more ‘ barbarous’ tongues than their own. But to-day 
all that is changed. French merchants have too long been 
dependent upon German clerks for their foreign correspon 
dence. English and German are sedulously cultivated in the 
schools. English is preferred in the naval, German in the 
technical and military schools. There is, however, a general 
popular preference for‘ English. Russian is not neglected, 
but the fact that most educated Russians speak French 
militates against it. Spanish and Italian are taught in the 
southern provinces. In spite of all this activity, the average 
Frenchman is as yet a poor linguist. The reason probably is 
that the acquisition of foreign tongues is not fashionable in 
France. Nobody is esteemed more highly for knowing a few 
foreign languages. 

* * * * * * 


{ 


Russia, 


THE .l/usée Social founded by the Comte de Chambrun is 
the subject of an interesting article in the Fournal des 
Instituteurs. \t was the outcome of the Economie Social 
section of the Paris Exhibition of 1889. It was established 
as a permanent institution in 1895, and liberally endowed by 
the Comte, who is almost completely blind. Its objects are 
the collection and dissemination of all information concerning 
social and economic problems, chiefly as affecting the working 
classes. The» maps, diagrams, documents, and specimens of 
the Paris Exhibition are made accessible to all. Commissions 
of inquiry are sent into foreign countries, and prizes are 
offered for essays on the questions of the day. All this is 
done solely by private munificence, the only government aid 
being a formal ‘opening’ by M. Faure, and a cross of the 
Legion @ Honneur for the founder. 


* * * * * * 


a school excursion in Egypt is 
Schweizerische Lehrerzeitung 
rhe German-Swiss school started from Cairo on one of 
Cook’s steamers on a trip into the desert. The children 
speak all sorts of languages, and understand them, too. The 
scene on landing is drastically described. ‘Take my donkey, 
best donkey, Bismarck donkey,’ is the alluring invitation o! 
one of the innumerable donkey drivers. The yellow infinite 
desert, the gorgeous colouring of the landscape, the fellaheen 
ploughing at the foot of the Rameses statuary with ploughs ol 
the most ancient design—all these things make a powerful 
impression upon the thoughtful Western mind. 


A GLOWING description of 
given by A. Keller in the 
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OUTLINE NOTES OF LESSONS 
ON THE 


CARDINAL POINTS. 


BY WILLIAM DONE, B.A,, 


Teacher of the Brighton Pupil Teacher School. 





SEE SUPPLEMENT PRESENTED WITH THIS NUMBER. 


LESSON I.—To STANDARD I. 

s required by the Code, Schedule I]. The Four Chief 
Points as shown by the weathercock and from the shadow 
ot an object. 

1. Zhe South—For two or three days previous to the 
al lesson call the children’s attention to the fact that the 

n shines through different windows in the school at different 

times of the day. Let them notice especially the window 
ugh which the sun shines at twelve o’clock, just as they are 
home, and that the window opposite to this is one 
through which the sun never shines. Probably there are no 
nds to the window for this reason. 

Furthermore, let a child stand on a particular spot at 

ferent times on different days, and mark the length and 

rection of the shadow he casts. The shortest shadow will 
it twelve o’clock, and its direction will be straight across 
mm between the two windows mentioned above. 

In the schools under the London Board the Cardinal Points 

re painted on the ceiling. 

Comparing our line on the floor, we see it corresponds with 
ne marked at one end “ N” and the other end “ S.” 

Give the words South and North. The South is the sun’s 

it 12 o’clock. 

. Uther Points—Now call attention to the figure of the 

yin the diagram. Is the sun shining on his face or on his 

k His stretched-out arms cause another shadow straight 

ss the former one. Compare with the mark on the ceil- 

g, and give the words East and West. 

rhe class might repeat the following words :—‘ If we stand 

th our back to the sun at twelve o'clock, our face is to the 

Nort ir back to the South, our right hand to the East and 
rl and to the West.’ 

/ Weathercock shows direction also——Show the 

gram of the weathercock. The four arms mark direction 

s the cross on the floor or ceiling does. We see also 

rs put for North, South, East, West. 

\ model weathercock can be made in a few minutes with 
ks of wood and a paper cock stuck ona pin. Show 
cock turns round as you blow with your mouth. 

y there is a weathercock on the school, though an 
iy take the place of the cock. 

ead of the bird or the point of the arrow shows the 
from which the wind is blowing. 


LESSON I].—STANDARD IV. OR V. 


winer’s Compass.—In addition to the diagram, 
needle from a land compass and balance it on an 
1. Show that if free to move it will set in one 
Compare with the direction marks on the ceiling 
hoolroom. Take an ordinary knitting-needle or thin 
teel and balance it in a similar manner. This does 
) rest universally in a North and South direction. 


Take a thin circular piece of card and mark the four Cardinal 
Points on it. Attach the card above the magnetic needle, 
so that the North and South points are exactly above one 
another. Now if we balance the needle it carries the card 
with it, so that the points of direction coincide always with 
the points of the card. 

Ask if any of the children have seen the compass on board 
a ship. The basin or compass-box containing the pivot on 
which the needle and card rest is supported on gimbals, so 
the compass-box and card always swing horizontal however 
much the ship may pitch or roll. Inside the compass-box 


is marked a vertical black line called the /vdder-dine. 
his line is in the axis of the ship and indicates the dire 
tion of the bow. The point of the compass at the lubber-line 


at any moment shows the direction in which the ship is 
moving. 

If, therefore, the helmsman wishes to steer the ship East, 
he turns the helm until the point IX comes to the lubber- 
line. 

|The action of the gimbals can be illustrated by getting a 
pill-box and two larger rims and pivoting them severally at 


right angles as in the diagram. | 


} 


Explain the meaning of the word ‘compass ’—its thirty- 
two points encompass the circular horizon. Point them out 
on the diagram and let the children draw them. 


LESSON III.—STANDARD VI, 

1. The Plough and the Pole Star. 

2. The Sun-dial. 

Some of the children will no doubt recognise the familiar 
constellation shown in the diagram. ‘They may have heard 
it called also ‘Charles’ Wain’ or the ‘Great Bear.’ ‘The 
reason for the names ‘ Wagyon’ or ‘Plough’ are evident. 
The constellation is visible to us all the year round, unlike 
many other groups of stars. 

Call their attention to the two stars called the pointers. 

These two show the direction of a very important star for 
us in the heavens—the Pole-Star. 

We saw in a former lesson that we could tind the points of 
direction when the sun was shining. So at night, since we 
know the North or Polar Star, we know also the direction of 
North, and therefore all the other points of the compass. 

Now put a few questions, as :— 

‘Ifa man were to stand at the North Pole of the earth 
where would he see the Pole Star ?’ 

‘If he stood at the equator where would the Pole Star 
appear 

If we are in latitude 51°, or roughly halfway between the 
equator and the l’ole, where do we see the Pole Star ? 

If possible, let some of the children verify their last answer 
on a favourable night. 
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PRACTIC. 


14 TEACHER. 


We next t our attentiol 
vegetable nature I are broadly eaaied real. 
ui rhe distinguishing feature of the cevea/s is that tl 
all contain ¢/wtew, though the amount of this substance \ 
considerably in the different cereals 
By a simple experiments we can 
10st Important 
about to ex 
bag ana 


D 


to nitrogenous day ds « 


hese 


the 
cereal, v1 the flou 
amine. A few spoonfuls of flour 
into held under running water event 
produces this tenacious, grevish, zum-like substance 
you ki to be gl é [his test tube contains some of 
vhich filtered through the bay of flour, hence 
Add to this a few drops of tincture of 
blue colour is produc ed, proving incontestably 
he Baye wie of Lar: h. Take more ol the milky fluid ind 
pass it through filter paper and we find that the resulting clear 
liqu uid tastes distinctly sweet, ov ing to the sugar it 
Yet a little more of the starchy liquid is needed, this time 
¢ boiled over a spirit lamp. Notice that it becomes whit 
harder, and opaque, indicating the presence of a/éumen 

A little flour put into a tin and the flame of a 
spirit | _— tirst burns black, and a burns away so com- 
pletely that nothing but a grey ash of szzve7 nattey remains. 

From these expe riments we find that wheat flour 

albumen, sugar, starch, and mineral salts glance 


elute 
at the sketch on the blackboard show you how the 


tew deter: 


f the 


ine 
heat, 

we c 
i muslin 
whi 
ow 
liquid its white 

ilky appeara 
iod ne anda 


nee, 


contains 


placed Ove! 


contains 


will 


pai col lhe 


we 


pring stituents are arranged in 
outer portion is the husk and forms 
find a row of cells containing gluten 
vall cells of fine starch 


outer husk is removed, 


the grain. 

Inside that 

Che inner part Is 

When wheat is ground 

and with it much of th 
The tiner the flour is the more of the husk has been 
re moved, with the consequence that the ‘ best’ flour, as it is 
somewhat misleadingly called, is more deficient in flesh 
forming food than the inferior or ‘ seconds’ flour. 

Brown bread is ‘made from whole wheat meal, and there- 
fore contains a larger proportion of gluten than does whit 
bread. Unfortunately the bran which it also contains m 
it irritating to the delicate lining of the digestive tract, and 
many insti mn es the use of brown bread produces indigesti 

Wheat flour is used extensively in making pies, puddin 
cakes, and biscuits, in additior eat work in form 
* the > stat of life 

facaront, 2 and se 
ial dl kind of bee xt \ vit ‘his rich in gluten, and their | 
sails gs, soups, etc., cannot be too highly recommend: 

Other cereals of somewhat less import than whe 
barley, rye, rice, and maiz 

Oats 1 ngland are used principally as food for 
but in Scotland, where this grain is extensively grown, 
an important article of diet. Ground into meal it is 
in water and eaten with milk as oatmeal porridge. The 
meal is also baked. into ‘oatcakes Although oatineal 
not contain sufficient gluten to be made into bread. it !S 
rich in other nitrog material, in fat and muinera ts 
and forms a nourishing, 


bran. 


ved of sn 
the 


tor! 
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the deficiency of gluten. It is ground into barley 


THE PRACTIC 


ley, like oatmeal, is rarely made into bread, owi to 





removing the outer coat and paring the inner portion it is 
nto pear! barley, which is used for soups, etc. 
ley is principally grown for the maltster and the brewer. 
( he grains being subjected to heat and moisture they send 
t sprouts, and during the process the starch in the grains 
mes partially converted into sugar, the presence of which 
may easily prove for yourselves by eating a few grains of 
t. When the grains have sprouted sufficiently they are 
. the sprouts are broken off, and the malt, as the barley 
alled, is handed over to the brewer, who uses it in the 
ufacture of beer, ale, and porter. 


S sometimes used in this country either 


ure Or mixed 
wheaten flour to make a fancy bread, bu Germany 
d Russia it forms the characteristic ‘ black bread, of dark 
ir, and sour, disagreeable taste. 
> or /ndian Corn contains so little gluten that we are 
to forget that it is a cereal at all. It is, however, very 
fat and starch, and the grains form in this country a 
ible food for horses and fowls, while in America they are 
egetable, very much like green 





Kea na 


green state as 
y are the preparations from maize. How/ny is a 
) ihe 


shing food made from broken maize, and containing all 


ego-flour, Corn-flour, d .l/afzena are composed 

fly of the fine starch in the interior of the grain. 
ontains so little gluten that its nitrogenous principle 
y be totally disregarded in considering the economic value 
this article of diet. Starch forms the principal constituent 
ice, and for this reason rice-flour has a white appearance 
ch leads to its being added to wheat-f'our to improve the 
. In England rice is used for maki1g puddings, cakes, 
yins, and less often as a vegetable and in soups. In the 
t is grown, it forms the staple food, and is eaten 





nere i 
any forms, and prepared in divers ways. 
mes, leguminous foods, or Pilse, as they are V: riously 
nclude peas, beans, and lentils. 
esumen is the flesh-forming substance common to them 
and so great is the proportion of this constituent that peas, 
s, and lentils, are more nutritious than meat. When in 
it you consider their extreme cheapness you will recog- 
se the value of these too little used foods as a substitute for 
expensive butcher’s meat. 
The drawback to their general use is their indigestibility, 
( thorough cooking largely obviates this defect. 
peas there are many different kinds ; the garden pea is 
iety most commonly used, eaten green as a fresh vege- 
table, and ripe in the form of split peas, dried peas, and pea- 


Ale 


nclude French beans, scarlet runners, and broad 
lhe two former are eaten (fresh) when green, both pod 
n being eaten. The dried beans of the first mentioned 

well-known haricot beans. 
we grown in Egypt. They are considered the 
tritious of the leguminous foods, and they possess 
lvantages of being rich in iron and very 
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SUMMARY. 


s prepared from milk by the addition of rennet. 
eesc is a valuable food, containing casein and fat in 


| roportion. 
. / } 


AUMALTICS ¢ 
Geil 
i 


u 
ton, double Gloucester, made from mil k and 


2. Cheshire, Cheddar, made from new milk. 
Suffolk, Dutch, made from skim milk. 
include wheat, barlev, oats, rye, rice, and maize. 


mparca.— Wheat is richer in gluten than any 
ereal, lats are rich in other nitrogenous material, 
fat. Saréey is principally used for malt. Ave is 
ed in England. 2 and .l/afze are valuable, 


lor their starch. 
nous foods include peas, beans, and lentils. They 


ible for their large amount of nitrogenous material, 
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THE INSPECTOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 


You sunburnt sicklemen, of Au, eary, 

Come hither from the furrow and merry 

Make holiday pest, Act iv., SX 
The ¢ far niente) All hail to the Sabbath month! Away 
month. ) with chalk, slates, pens, maps, and all 


other paraphernalia of schoolcraft, and let us set our minds to 
work, thinking how best we can do nothing. It has always 
struck me that teachers have greater difficulty than other folk 
in repressing their restless energy. What is more enjoyable 
and helpful than to clear off to some quiet spot by the seaside, 
beyond the reach of letters and telegrams, for a few short 
weeks ? ‘ Don’t worry’ is the great specific just at this time 
the golden elixir of life, and yet we even worry for weeks 
beforehand as to where we shall go. 


* * 7 « “ * 

* Ocean's ceaseless ) ‘The vast majority of us, too, in our rush 
moan.’ ) for rest and change, seek the com 

panionship of the restless sea. Some of us cannot enjoy a 

holiday unless we are by the seaside. ‘This love of the sea, is 


it not the hereditary instinct of our sea-warrior ancestors ? 
How we long for the rugged cliffs, the roar of the waves, and 
the scream of the gulls ! 

* * * * * * 


A word or two on? History is very largely taken as a class 


History. \ subject. It is not, however, always 
taught in an interesting manner. True, it does not lend 
itself ‘easily to illustrative treatment. Too often, reliance is 


placed upon little cram manuals. In fact, | know of at least 
one large Board School,in a big town, where the scholars 
used actually to learn by heart the text of a twopenny 
history. Teachers sometimes give out these little books and 
leave the scholars to pick up the information as they can 
ostrich-like. Another fault one tinds is that, even when oral 
lessons are given, the ground covered is often very limited. 
The Tudor period, for instance, is taken in Standard V., but 
the scholars know nothing, except what is contained in 
some one manual. Granted that this little is often well done, 
even down to petty details, yet it seems to me such teaching 
is wanting in interest and life. Again, the business is done 
by compartments—the teaching is disconnected. ‘To illus 
trate from the Tudor period, too little attention perhaps has 
been paid to the period as a whole. Sometimes it is dis- 
advantageous to chop up history into reigns. Rarely, for 
example, do scholars get a clear grasp of a great event like the 
Reformation ; whereas, if this particular change were dealt 
with in a separate lesson, the children would get some notion 
of its importance apart from any particular reign. In examin 
ing one sometimes finds that only few have realized how 
much of the Tudor period is taken up by the Reformation. 
In teaching the geography of Europe you would first give some 
general lessons upon the Continent as a whole. Why not 
apply the same method to history 


* * * * * * 


Aids to the teaching? (:eography and history ought to be 

of History. § worked together wherever possible ; 
one helps the other. The other day | visited a school where 
maps had been drawn to illustrate certain wars. On a map 
of England, drawn clearly on a large sheet of thick paper, 
were marked the positions and names of the chief en 
counters of the Civil War. Another map showed where the 
battles of the Peninsular War were fought. ‘The successful 
teacher provides all these very valuable accessories. (rene 
alogies can be easily drawn out, and they are then always at 
hand to place before the class. 


* x x * * * 


{1 have seen many ways of drawing up 
the syllabus of work—all, more or less, 
elaborate. (One simple plan appeals to me above all others 
You get a large sheet of foolscap, open it and rule lines across 


A concise syllabus. > 
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Fractions— |] 
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Fractions 
simple pra 
tice 
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the piece 
asa whole. 
Do the first 
20 lines by 
heart. 


rope I 


generally. 


] uropt 


enerally. 


pp. 


lhe above will serve as a rough illustration of what I mean. 
lf these are carefully drawn up and pasted on canvas they 
ust than You can easily paste any 


alterations o vhat vou wished changed 


will more one vear 


. . . - + * 


The Headmaster should ) In some good schools | have visited, 
know allhis scholars. } the master writes full criticisms 
j kind of private report-book for the class-teacher’s benefit 
reserv il 1 general report for the official report-book. 
found that an examination once a quarter is quite 
\fter all, the best help is that given by the 
tantly visiting his classes and actually 

ng the teaching or ¢ lessons himself. The best 
ols one generally tinds to be those where the headmaster 
Where the headmaster spends 
work, there are 
iknesses he knows nothing of. The head 

who has to refer to a class-teacher for information 
the scholars, exposes his weakness. He shows that 
| influence upon his school, which 
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Rapid calcula- ) Insufficient time is given to rapidity of cal 
tions. f culation in arithmetic. A boy, for instance, 
Standard II]. or 1V., who khows well his pence-tables, if 
1 sum on paper, will elaborately work out the value 
farthings 2§ 7. Such is waste of time, 
h as he knows before he starts what his answer is. 
hould be encouraged to work rapidly, and to do 
mentally whatever they can. ‘They should also be taught 
short methods of working sums atter they understand the 
principles , Standard VII. 
‘A book was bought for od. 
cent. ; tind its selling price. 
Now we know that verv fi w, even at the year end, would 
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dard I\ ‘98 articles at £61 11s. 8d. each. 
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* * * 


On the other hand, children can often 
tell you the answer to a question 
cannot tell you how they did it. 
me out to the blackboard and 
are in } of a lb.,or how 
You will be surprised to find 
rscholar. Blackboard arithmetic 
frequently than it was formerly. 
nd invaluable. Itis more 
ordinary arithmetic. Its chief value 
teaching which it induces. A few minutes 

‘Il be so spent at the beg of every arithmetic 
Then, too, you « co much ground in a short 
ke the theory of decimals for Standards VI. and VIL., 
By of the chalk and a few minutes oral 
you can soon discover what your scholars know 
ilues of the \ fivures in a decimal fraction. 
me time might be devoted to 
king little oral questions on the blac k 
lrawback—it consumes so much 


wonderful how ready children 
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PRACTIC: 


AL TEACHER. 


Article 115 (é.) prow three correspondents have inquired as 

to whether teachers who have passed the first 
year certificate examination only can avail themselves of one 
year’s training. Article 115(d.) is a little vague. It says ‘any 
certificated’ teacher ; but then, only those now are certif 
who have passed the second year’s examination, unless 
passed the first year’s examination before 1891. The De; 
ment states that ‘the Article is 


ted 
they 
intended for the benefit of 
certificated teachers of some standing, not for those who have 
just passed the examination for a certificate.’ 


Letters should be addressed ‘ Inspector,’ care of The Editor 
33, Paternoster Row, London. 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF THE X-Rays.—The resul 
of Destot’s recent investigations into the physiological effects of 
Réntgen rays would seem to be that the X-rays themselves are qui 
without any physiological attion. He is of opinion that the serious 
effects often occurring on the exposure of the skin to the influenc 
of the rays do not result from the rays themselves, but are due 
electrical disturbange produced, which acts upon the sensitive ner 
vous extremities. When a static machine is used as the source of 
electricity for the tubes, the unpleasant after-effects do not tak 
place. Again, with dynamic electricity no ill-effects result, if t 
rays are first made to pass through a sheet of aluminium connect 
to earth, which is, however, perfectly permeable by the X-rays 
The action on the pulse of the two forms of electrical discharg 
were also distinctly different. When the current was derived fr 
a dynamo, a marked irregularity in the sphygmographic tracings was 
observed. The field of electrical disturbance, too, was seen to | 
limited. The nearer to the tube the subject was placed, the more 
pronounced were the effects obtained 


* * 
x 


SHELLS AND THE NEw PHOTOGRAPHY.—A recent number 
the Journai of Malacology has some very interesting sciagraphs 
shells by Mr. W. M. Webb. They seem to show that the X-rays 
are of practical utility in the study of theirinterior structure. W 
reference to living plants, Dr. J. Istvanffy, in a paper read bef 
the Natural History Society of Buda Pesth, states that the Rontget 
rays penetrate only the woody tissue. The veins appeared whitei 
a leaf of Camellia exposed to them. All other tissues, whether they 
contain chlorophyll or not, are impenetrable to them. 


* * 
x 


ANTS AND THEIR Hasits.—The Zoological Society’s Ins 
House has lately received from Trinidad a nest of the ‘ Sauba, 
Parasol Ant, whose extraordinary habits are well known to natur 
lists. The colony has been placed in a glass case, and any day t 
workers may be seen cutting out bits of leaves from a plant that! 
been provided for their use, and conveying them into their subter 


ranean dwellings. 
* * 
* 


THE RECKONING OF TIME IN BELGIUM. —Since the beginnin 
of May, in Belgium time has been reckoned thus : The hours ran, 
from 0 to 24, noon being represented by 12, and midnight by 
24, according to circumstances. Thus a train that starts precis 
at midnight is said to leave at o hour, and one that arrives preci 
at midnight is considered due at 24 hours. On the time-tables | 
times between midnight and I a.m. are indicated by a zero, fol 
by a point and the letter H, the latter followed in turn 
number of minutes. The dials of existing clocks at the 
stations are completed by the figures 13, 14, etc., to 24, add 
the existing figures of 1, 2, 3, etc., to 12. The Greenwich 


is now adopted in Belgium. 
* 
* 


THe Prorosep FrRAM EXpEDITION.—Dr. Nansen 
an active part in organising an expedition under 
mand of Captain Sverdrup to complete the explorati 
Greenland coast, but he will take no personal part in 
Fram will be taken next year up Smith Sound to the n 
coast of Greenland, with the view of penetrating north 
Smith Sound and Robeson Channel as far north as possi 
the north-west coast of Greenland. Captain Sverdrup w 
ascertain how far northwards Greenland extends, and to 
north-west, north, and north-east coasts 
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OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


BY ARTHUR T. FLUX, 
Head Master of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre, First on 
Scholarship List, Author of ‘ Scholarship School Management.’ 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 


AUTUMN EXAMINATION, 1897. 
ELEVENTH MONTH. 
See MARCH NUMBER. 


SPRING EXAMINATION, 1898. 
FourtTH Montu, AuGusT. 


WoRK TO BE PREPARED. 
A.—English. 
(Students are invited to write for assistance in cases of 
doubt or difficulty.) 
First Year. 
1. The Adverb fully. Note particularly the classification. 
2. Latin Noun suffixes—meaning and function. 
3. Prepare lines 129-159, of the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 
with all meanings and allusions. 
(se prepared to analyse any part and parse any word. Send up 
lifficulties for solution. ) 
Second Year. 
1. The Verb. 
2. Anglo-Saxon Prefixes. 
3. Prepare lines 513-557 of ‘The Task.’ Pay particular 
ittention to the paraphrase. 


, 


Third Year. 
1. Learn 20 roots and meanings each week. 
2. Prepare lines 270-359 ‘Comus.’ Be very careful with 
paraphrase. 


tes. ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ Canto ll, :— 











hem. Ref, Pro. used after the usually intrans. verb sat 

Strange. Some difficulty will be experienced in placing this word in 
Analysis. It is an example of an idiom frequently used, viz., an 
Adjective forming a complement to an Intrans. Verl It is sof an 
Adverb. In Analysis place in Extension of Predicate and make a note 


that it is Adjectival Complement. 
/¢t. Imper. Pr 
The whole of this line is in apposition with 17, and therefore goes in the 
Enlarg. of Subj. This is a common construction. Cf., It is evident 
that it will rain That it will rain is evident. 
That. Conj. belonging to the sentence ‘ That the bells would ring.’ 
j en. Conj. Adv. 


‘im. Obj. Case gov. by Imper. Verb listed 
Wand. Obj. Case gov. by to wave. 
ave Gerua l Infin “inh this case nom. to isted 
The sentence = when—to wave his wand—listed (pleased) —hir 
Indef. Pro.—Partitive gov. by taught. 
Note the two meanings of sowre in ‘ Some person "and ‘S 


lo speak them.’ Subj. of were. 
re. Subj. Mood 


, Prep. gov. the gerund ‘ having thought.’ 
? thought = Gerund—trans. gov. by_/or and governing ¢ 
t nly = Advert 
Ref. Pro. gov. by dethought. 
fe. Indirect O r Dative Case. 
with speed. ¥xten. of Pred. showing purp 
/ ing Adj. lim. close. 
C e¢ = Abs. Noun. gov. by ere. 
n death-Ced laid I g. of é 





‘The Task,’ Book LV. 


It may safely be concluded that those who lament their poverty most 





been reduced to this condition by their own 
oundrels set out on pilfering ex 
lleness by a night’s thieving and 

ogues ; the gardener’s fence 





trong stakes, are both t 
eth which is never ed in honest toil, but only exercised in the 





evil. ‘The load of wood—as much as an ass could bear—is bound together and 
carried off in haste. Nor are the depredations limited to the fences and tields, the 
wood house containing a supply of logs and roots for winter use is forced open and 
despoiled, or the chicken roost is visited, and in spite of all precautions the cocl 
und hens are seized from the roosts, and notwithstanding their noisy protests at the 
rough handling, are thrust into a bag and borne away 

Line 452.—Nor are these felonies committed in order to supply his children with 
food. It might be some excuse for him if it could be pleaded that he was tempted 
to commit sin to alleviate the sufferings of those dependent upon him. ut they 
ire the worst sufferers, for as they are not protected by law and are entirely in hi 
power, they are remorselessly robbed of all. Every action of such a man—who is, 
however, more beast than man—is prompted by the ruinous craving for drinb ! 
should rejoice to see a law passed by which a man who not only neglects t ipport 
his children, but actually illtreats them, who illuses the wife whom he once solemnly 
promised tu love, might be hanged. 

Line 466.—It is impossible to walk more than twenty paces in any town or village 
of this ‘ merrie’ England (now, alas! starving and ruined) without being sickened by 
the disgusting odours of stale beer and tobacco issuing from some public house, 
which is duly authorised and permitted by the Government Inside, hardly visible 








through the clouds of tobacco smoke, and engaged in continuous drinking, are assem 
bled a motley crowd—the country yokel, the smart footman or groom, the skilled 
mechani blacksmith, shoemaker, tailor, and baker) who drowns all thoughts of 


his work in liquor, all talking their loudest, all displaying their learned ignorance 
and all drunk. 

lo add to the din the wailing and screaming of a fiddle is heard, its very tone 
suggesting despair at its inability to make itself heard and appreciated 

Whatever subject is mentioned, a loud and ignorant dispute ensue wid a fitting 
sign for Such a sty would be Discord, with her scales which never give a decision, 
for the stupid ignorance on one side is balanced by the senseless pride displayed on 
the other, and to her satisfaction there is no prospect of the quarre | being settled 
lhe arguments are interlarded with the foulest oaths and curses, which have not 
the distinction of being ornamental or polite, such as those used by modern gentk 
men and those who represent us in the House of Commons, whose oaths add bril 
liancy to their oratory and whose swearing brings them fame 

Line 492.—It is in such places as this that the once simple minds of the lower 
classes are taught the vices of society, which they are most apt in acquiring, though 
they may lack the politeness and grace with which they are accompanied when 
indulged in by their superiors. It is here that they are started in the way which 
rapidly leads them from comfort and plenty to poverty and crime, and finally they 
ie transported by the country for committing some serious offence 

But it is comparatively useless to attack this disgraceful state of affairs, because it 


is of use to the Legislature. Like the dung scattered over a barren field, these foul 
places stink but are useful; for the greater the amount of alcoholic drinks consumed 
in these taverns, the greater is the amount received by Government as excise. Every 
cask of beer that goes to increase the general misery and poverty contribut ome 


thing to the taxes which our ministers collect to fritter usclessly away 

In such a case, the greater the drunkenness, the better pleased are the politician 
the poor wretches who are drinking happiness, 
manner say they are nobly serving their country. 


vealth, and life away, can in 


B.—Arithmetic. 
First Year. 
Boys.—The application of fractions to weights and measures. 
Girls. —Simple practice. 
Second Year. 
Boys.—Averages and percentages. 
Girls.—Complex and continued fractions. 
Third Year. 
Boys.—General problems. 
Girls. —Continued practice in compound proportion, 


C.—Ausic. 
First Year.—Meutal effects and how modified. 
Second Year.—(uarter pulse, notes and rests. 
Third Year.—Relative pitch of keys. 


D. — Spelli ng. 

50 words per week from *‘ Words Commonly Misspelt,’ or any 
good series. 

E.— Geography. 

The counties of Wales. A map of each should be drawn, and all 
places to be remembered inserted. The religion, education, 
governments, etc., of -England and Wales. Imports and exports. 
Railways and canals. 

F.—History. 

The gradual absorption of the Nine Kingdoms into three—the 
Struggles of Northumbria, Wessex, and Mercia. —Kgbert and the 
supremacy of Wessex—the Danish Invasions—Alfred, his struggle 
and ultimate success—the Danelagh and Danish burghs—Fdward 
and his sister, ‘The Lady of the Mercians’—Athelstan and his 
triumph at Brunanburgh, which made him the first king of all 
England (the preceding kings were kings of Wessex with over 
lordship of the other states). 
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Great.’ 


wainst Hasting 


sol wenera 


tional Militia 


ture—h avi 
the ground, an 
ry six months 
rn were | 


G Fuclia. 
Q-12, with two deductions per week. 
}0-44, with four - ” 


H. Algebra. 
action of fractions. Use 
G.C.M. and L.C.M, 


factors wherever 


x, 
2x + 4. 
which is ex- 


lowest dimensions 





2? - 3a + 2, 


Ans. 


(a+2)4*# +a 





» highest common divisor of— 
5@ — 2)x* + (4a? + 5a + 2) 
1)a? + (6a? + 2a) x + a? 

Ans. 


(ja +1)a+a 
—_ 


(Ans. a 


hap. IIl. ‘Scholarship School Management.’ 


Chap. XI. * Scholarship School Management.’ 


marian ° 
(a) I argehand : 
Glycerine, Hieroglyphics, Ilimani 
(4) Smallhand 
Man wants but little here be 
Nor wants that little | 


long 


low, 


Write an essay each week. 
) The force of character. 
\ walk by the sea shore. 
Hclidays 


ht, many a, 


475-491. 
JOO~-471, 475-454. 
ent (405), 


» Oe Praiséa a 


wth issuing (470), as (471), 


ornamental, 


ry nliel 





PRACTICAL 


TEACHER. 


Third 


1. Paraphrase 230-24 3. 


\ear. 


2. Analyse the same lines. 


3. Parse— 
I should be loth to meet the rudeness. 
If need were. (219) 
\s well as | may guess, (201) 


Show that 


94 — 6} 162 11} 
94—6} 163411] 
Second Year. —/oys. 
1. What is the present worth of £5747, due 9 months hence 
at 34 per cent.? Ans. £5600. 
2. At what rate of interest will the present worth of 
£100 Ios. 3d., payable two years hence, be £93 10s.? 
Ans. 3}. 


3. The excess of the present value of a sum due in one year, 
reckoning interest at 5 per cent. over the value, when interest 
is 6 per cent., istos, Findthe sum. Ans. £55 13s. ¢ 

tudent 
uden 


Second Year.—Girls.—(As First Year, Boys.) 


Ss air vour Sh 

lhird Year.— Boys. formati 
1. What would be the half-yearly dividend from an invest- 
ment of £3300 in the 3} per cent. stock at 91? 

Ans. £58 18s. 6$d. 

ee 

2. If the 3 per cents. are at 93, what is the rate of interest 

obtained on money invested ? Ans. £3i¢ 

3. If £1000 3 per cent. stock at 92 is transferred to 

4 per cent. stock, and £1 5s. od. is gained in income, 

price of latter stock. Ans. £11732. 


nn 


5. First Year.—What is meant by pitch—standard pitch—an 
concert pitch, 

Second Year.—Write all the primary and secondary forn 
can, six and nine-pulse measure. Write the following in s 


measure, 


|d.d.d:d 


d,-.d:d 


Third Year.—¥Explain the principle on which the chromati 
are named. What are me and ¢e sharp and dof and fah flat c 
6. Describe in detail the county of Devon. 

7. Give ten examples of towns which have very largely incre: 
of late years, and show the cause of their growth. 

8. Say what you know of the silk and porcelain manufa 
and the places where it is carried on. 

9g. From whence did the Anglo-Saxons come? Into wha 
were they divided ? 

10, Trace the growth in power of Mercia. 

11. Give some account of the introduction of Christianity 
England, (a) from Rome, (4) from Scotland. What was th 
of these two efforts ? 

12. How far is ballad poetry useful in teaching history 


13. Explain the terms—Induction, deduction, synt 


analysis. 


SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR DECEMBER 1897. 


8tH MoONTH—AvcGuUsT 1897. 

1. Reading. | Ten minutes’ practice at each daily. For Re 
2. Writing.\ take ‘ Essays of Elia.’ 

3. Spelling.—5o words per week from ‘Words Common 


> a bd . . 
spelt,’ or any good list. Test yourself in Dictation. 





THE 


ip 
OM POsil 


a 


ion.—Write one or two essays each week, 
the following :— 


lecting 
rhe national resources of Australia. 
Imperial Federation. 

Che naval manceuvres 

Books and general reading. 

lhe Stuart kings. 

Lo 





rage. 
rhe pe oples of India. 
(Read up all you can about the subject. 


ay under heads. 


Arrange wha J 
Endeavour to write cleariy and forcibly.) 


Enelis) _ 


_ 7 1. Figures of speech. 
, 2. 25 Roots and meanings per week. 
ice 3. Meiklejohn’s ‘ English Literature,’ Chap. VIII. :— Words 


) 
rt} 
worth, 


Coleridge, S yuthey, Scott, Campbell, Byron, 
and Keats 


shelley, 


\Moore 
Arithmetic.—Square and Cube koot. 

Algebra—Continue practice in Simple Equations. 

7. Algebra.—Hall & Knight, Chapters XXVII., XXVIII. 


ny of the examples as possible. 


Work 


8. Euclid.—Book II., Props. 1-6. 
ises, 145-170. 
9. Geography.— 
rt a) Revise United States, Mexico, and Central America. 
(6) Prepare fully the Geography of England. 

2i 10. History.—William III. This should be prepared first from 
general text book. Then the foundation so obtained should b: 
vered by reading special books on the period and preparing the 


Deductions. Egan’s Ex 











( owing notes. There are several books which will assist the 
ident. Special books on the reign are published. Arigh?s Con- 
al Listory is a thoroughly good work. But every endea- 
r Should be made to read as widely as possible, and collect 
ion from all sources, 
Votes on lVilliam JI1/, 
te = 
D 
t — 
es = 
Z 
e 
La = ome 
A = 
> = 
7 
£ 
=> 
c —Mary a ghter of James II., W f 





PRACTICAL 


TEACHER. 





















( s Revolution™ because it settled for eve t 
f turic etween king and parliament t 
lern stem of government by the people 
ef results be thus summed up See Bill of Right 
It disp e the claim of the Stuart I) Rig 
Power 
It esta t that the m 
laxes t Commons, 
Denied the right of the sovereign t t y 
Freedom of tions settle 
Freedom of debate tained 
England ally 1 a Prot t 
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Resulted i ent by cabinet 
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rofessing t " med at making lreland a 
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" 4 Arrived at Dublin 
r -—Ju 1 Sieg fl londerr Protestant strot 
I Por it ome ti ke 
Act Settle t repealed | n 
Catholi 
\ ie - ; P P , , 
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June 14.—Wil ! t ¢ kfergu 
Batt ft I ie Irish a French nplete 
Jam ted vardly manner and fled the countr 
2 d nit ent siege of Limerick ra 
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July I id Irish defeate Gin wt Augh 
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re scent England Willia " " Defeat of 
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THE PRACTiCAL TEACHER. 


TEST QUESTIONS. 
Penmanship. 
Largehand :—-Verisimilitude, Wrongfully, Xenophon. 
Smallhand :—Bright was the afternoon, sunny, but c 


2. Analyse the following and parse the words in italics:— 
(2) For woman is not undevelopt man, 

But diverse: could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain; his dearest bond is this: 
Not like to like, éu¢ /ike in difference. 
Yet in the long years /:4er they must grow, 
The man be more of woman, she of man, 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the wor 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind, 
Till at the /ast she set herself to man 
Like perfect music unto noble words. 


(4) On that /as¢ night before we went All 
From ou? the doors where I was bred, TEA! 
I dreamed a vision of the dead, dresse 
Which left my after-morn content. 
Methought 1 dwelt within a hall, 
And maidens with me ; distant 42//s 
From hidden summits fed with rills, 
A yiver sliding by the wall. 
unde! 


(c) His incessant vigilance for the promotion of piety di 
posed him ¢v /oof with distrust upon all metaphysical systems 
of theology and all schemes of virtue and happiness pwr 
rational ; and therefore it was not dong before he was per 
suaded that the positions of Pope as they terminated for the 
most part in natural religion, were intended ¢o draw manki 
away from revelation and to represent the whole course 
things as a necessary concatenation of indissoluble fatality 
and ¢¢ is undeniable that in many passages a religious eye may 
easily discover expressions ot very favourable to morals 
liberty. 


swers 
exper 
lor a 
Obtai 
wood 

Bo 
can « 


(@) For this purpose he took all opportunities of covers 
familiarly with those who were most conspicuous at that tin 
for their power or their influence ; he watched their . Penn 
moments and examined their domestic behaviour with tha analy 
acuteness wich nature had given him, and which the unc 
mon variety of his life had contributed ¢o increase, and tha positi 
,inquisitiveness which must always be produced in a vigor Di 
mind by an absolute freedom from all /ressiny or domesti teach 
engagements. Com] 





great political questions of — , 

As will be seen from above, 3. Say what you can of Johnson and his influence on literature 

XV., and it seemed that the . 2 é 

his would give France an 4- Work the following — 

lance’ in Europe. William 
Joseph Ferdinand, Electoral 
next the Emperor Leopold. 

1 not consent to Spain 


a) Find the difference between the amount of £494 tos. for 2 year 


the present worth of the same sum d 


ue at the end of 2 years at 3; 
Ans. 


led on their claims, lis 4) The interest ou | 


4,522 for a certain time Is 4 
discount on the same sum for 


the same time 
Ans. 
1 y } 
Spain anc Nether ) A bill for 4 rss. 6d. is drawn on 15th April at 4 mont 


‘ £343 1 
counted on 8th May at 4} per cent. How much did the holder rece 
und Sicily. 


ke Milan F Ans. £3 
s necessitated the ?) Aman invests £8,063 in the 3 per cents. at 94}. What will 
ike Spain and Netherlands. income after an income tax of 1od. in the £ has been deduct 
ining Spanish possessions brokerage 
willed his territory to Phil An 
id this action resulted in 
reaty of Utrecht, by which 
in never to be united 


ed 

What must be the price of the 3 per cents. so that by investing 4 
aman may have a clear income of £1,030 1os., alter an income t i 
the pound has been deducted 


etal with raw « 


ges, 
had partly smedied J ) In the 3 per cent what fraction of a given amount 
illowed t et Hed wmnual interest without any deduction, and (2) after a d 
that shopkeeper the pound 
im taic, nd ld ot Ans. rh | 
lf the r earnings — 
ry on which hammered 5. What do you know of the Clarendon Code, its causes 
Newton with Montague effects ? 
expences, und (2 6. Give an account of the ‘ Popish Plot’ of Charles II 
nd mint 
200,000, raised by 7. Write a character of James II. Trace the causes whic! 
to his deposition. 





8. Describe with a sketch map the basin of the Congo, at 


as plain the administiation of the Congo Free State. 


‘Scholarship School Management,’ Chap. VIII. g. Explain the constitution of Canada, and give some accout! 
Economy.—Thrift and Investments. the industries of British Columbia. 


‘School Music Teacher,’ Chap. VIII. 10. What are the symptoms of scarlet fever? How 
Next 3 pages of * La Grammaire.’ illness be treated, and how long should the child be is 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
RULES. 


1. Individual assistance will be given as far as possible by advice, 
solution of difficulties in any subjects, model answers, etc. 

2, Specimens of Writing, Paraphrasing, Maps, Composition, etc., 
will be marked and criticised gratis. 

3. To assist students in rural districts, Freehand or Model Draw- 
ings will be corrected and marked, with hints for improve- 
ment, etc,, and returned if accompanied by a postage stamp. 

4. Asarule, all replies will appear in the Correspondence Column, 
but anyone desiring an immediate reply may obtain it by 
enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 

5. To ensure an answer in the next issue queries must be sent by 
the 15th of each month. 

6, Name and address of sender, with coupon of current number of 
the PRACTICAL TEACHER, and nom de plume if desired, 
must be enclosed. 

All communications and queries with regard to the PUPIL 

TEACHERS’ AND SCHOLARSHIP COURSE should be ad- 

iressed to ‘A. T. FLux, The Bays, Belvedere, Kent.’ 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.G.—I should strongly advise you to read up the earlier part of 
the book before commencing third year work. You will hardly 
understand that without some knowledge of what has gone betore. 

A.L.4.—Test your reading by questions in book. Send up an- 
swers to me if you are doubtful as to their correctness. Work the 
experiments by all means ; most of the apparatus can be obtained 
fora small cost. With a little ingenuity you can devise them all. 
Obtain the detailed syllabus in Physiography (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 14d.) ; this contains an excellent couvse of experiments. 

BOLINGBROKE. —Essay 45/60. By no means the best work you 
can do. More care and thought required. Penmanship 40/60. 
Practice from a good model needed. 

CROMWELL.—Essay 55/60. Penmanship 50/60. Pay more 
attention to detail in smallhand. 

DesiREE,. —Essay 50/60. 

H.P.—(Avoid ridiculous pseudonyms.) Notes of Lesson 18/20. 
Penmanship 30/60. Practise from a goud model. Parsing and 
analysis 15/20. You have not the right arrangement of columns 
for analysis. Paraphrase 17/20. Composition 50/60. Your com- 
position needs careful ‘ pruning’ ; it is too exuberant. 

DisCRETION.—Notes of Lesson 15/20. Notwell educed. Never 


teach children to work blindly by Formula. . Paraphrase 17/20. 
Composition 40/60. Not enough and not well thought out. 
General writing 10/20. Too many erasures ; absence of regularity. 


S.L.M.—Penmanship 45/60. Too loose and irregular. Com- 
position 50/60. Divide essays into paragraphs, each dealing with 
one phase of the question. 

S ATES.—Essay 48/60. Writing 40/60. Cramped style. 
Practise from good model. 

BEULAH.—55/60. Rather stiff in style. 

Nove (//igh Wycombe).—Kindly send me your address, and | 
will forward answer. 

Miss G. (Girls’ S., Tadcaster).—Answer sent to above address, 
returned as not known. 


OTHER CORRESPONDENTS ANSWERED BY Post. 


MAPPING COMPETITION FOR PUPIL TEACHERS. 


A prize of ONE GUINEA is offered for the best map sent 
in. Pupil Teachers may take any map and copy it in any 
style. The prize will be awarded on accuracy and general 
neatness and finish. The maps, with name, address, year of 
apprenticeship, and certificate from Parent or Head Teacher 
that they have been done unaided, together with Coupon of 
the current number of the Practical Teacher, to be sent 
to the office of this Journal marked: ‘ Mapping Competi- 
tion, on or before August 15th. 


NokTH POLE AND LIEUTENANT PEARY.—Next year 

Li unt Peary proposes to undertake an expedition which will 

attempt to reach the Pole by gradual approaches, and 

Eskimos in high latitudes. His scheme is endorsed by 

the rican Geographical Society and the American Museum of 

History, and he is about to prepare for it by making a trial 
ee or four months this year. 


OUR 1898 CERTIFICATE CLASS. 


BY J. C. HOROBIN, M.A., 


Principal, Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


The Examination for Certificates will commence on Monday, 
11th July 1898, at 2 p.m. 


The general conditions for candidates are to be found in 
Articles 55-64 end 116-121 of the current Code. 


F means failing subject. 
© means optional subject. 


First YEAR, 


Ven. Women. 
Reading (60) F. - Any two books ap- Same. 
proved by H.M.I 
beforehand. 
Repetition (40) F. - 300 lines from Milton, Same. 


Gray, Wordsworth, or 
Tennyson ; or, 

100 lines from one of 
these authors plus 50 
lines from some stand- 
ard French, German, 
or Welsh author. 


Penmanship (75) F. Text-hand copies Same. 
Small-hand copies 
Spelling (50) F. Dictation. Same 
Theory of Teaching (a) Methods of Teaching Same. 
(100) F. Three R’s. 


(4) Methods of Teaching 
Class Subjects. 

(c) Methods of Teaching 
Drawing. 

(@) Methods and Prin- 
ciples of Infant 
Teaching and Dis- 
cipline. 

(ce) Cultivation of Intelli- 
gence. 

(7) Notes of Lessons. 





Composition (50) F. Plain Prose. Sam 
Arithmetic (100) F. (a) General Arithmetic. Same. 
(6) Explanation and 


Proof of Rules 
(c) Methods of Mental 


Arithmetic. 
N.B.—Algebra may be 
used. . 
Drawing (40) - (a) Freehand. Same 
(6) Model. 


N.B. Ist or 2nd class 
passes count if obtained 
in the May NEXT ot 
next bul one preceding. 

Students may take B.B. 
if they have passed in 
Model. 

N.B.—No marks will be 
credited if a pass has 
not been obtained in 
freehand. 


Music (40) O Major scale, chordal Same 
structure. 

Mental effects, diatonic 
intervals. 

Octave marks, tone rela 
tions. 

Pitch and relative keys. 

Accent, two, three, and 
four-pulse measure, 
conients of measures, 
continuations and rests 

Division of pulses. 

Transcription of valu 

Musical terms 
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Michaud Ire 


Croisade 


micre 
(4 Schiller Wilhelm 
Tell. 
(5) Cymru Fu, 
Book of Joshu 
y unsec! } rose 
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Wikees Eakie - 
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1) nly marks obtained 
in the May 


next 


examina- 
preceding 
the Certificate Exami- 
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2) The Elementary, pass 
held 
candidate can 
for Ad- 
iced or Honours. 
’hysiography 
taken if not already 
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then eithe 
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As First Year. 


’ 


Spelling (50) F. - 


Practical Teaching To teach a 


(120) F. 

General principles of Lo- 
gic, elements of Psy- 
chology and the ele- 

ments of Ethics, with 
special reference to the 
vovernment and dis- 
cipline of children. 

(2) Organisauion 

teaching a 
Registration and Re- 

turns. 

(4) School Hygiene. 
Notes of Lessons. 
Fitch’s Lectures on 

Teaching, 1.-V. and 

VIL, or Plato’s Re- 

public, I.—IV. 


Plain Prose. S 


Theory of Teaching 
(100) F. 


and 
same. school. 


same. 


(3) 


(5) 
(O) 


same with excep- 
tion of Greek 
Composition (50) F. 
(1) Se. S. I Same 
Shading 


Casts 


I drawing (40) 


(3) Cec 
DD: 
Music (So) © Pract 
non. 
Major and minot 
Diatonic and 
intervals, 
Key bridge 
tones and distinguish- 
ing tones, 
if All comuion neca- 
sures, Division of pulses 
into thirds and quar- 
ters, Transcription of 
values, Accent and 
syncopation. 
Musical terms and 
and training of 


voices. 


\ 4p 
\ ole 


modes, 
Chromatic 
removes, 


colmMne- 


pass 


(2) English. 

(0) 4 reography and 

tory. 

(c) Algebra, Geometry, 

Mensuration 

(2) Two Sciences. 

(c) Two Languages. 

(7) Two out of 

1) One Language. 

2) One Science. 

(3) Political E-cono- 
ny. 

\ll candidates must take 
(a), and may take two 
others, but no more. 

lhose who take (d) must 
if they take (/), select 

(1) and (3). 

as in (3). Those who take (e) n ust, 
it they choose (/), se- 
lect (2) and (3). 

\ candidate who fails in 
Mathematics in the 
First Year must take 
yroup (c) either in First 
Year or Second Yea 
papers In former 
case the maximum ob- 
tainable ts 25 per cent. 


Groups 
I Lis- 


Same, 


except the 
are 

| oo? 
XVIbL, 


subjects 
VIII, 
XIV., 
XXV. 
Same, except that 
the choice is the 


rme 


ess 


Arnold’s Selections from 
*Wordsworth,’ ‘ llam- 

* Midsummer 

Night’s Dream.’ 


As First 


English (100) I 
let,’ 
Geography (100) ©). Year. 


1832. 


History (100) ©. - (a) 1006 
(4) 1760-1532. 
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Men. Women 
9 and Mensu- First Year work, plus 
(100). Logarithms. 


Interest. 

Annuities. 

Permutations and Com- 
binations 

Binomial Theorem 
(positive integral in 
dices only) 

Cylinder, sphere, cone 
and irregular solids 


y (100) - Euclid 1L-IV., and VI. 
(1-17) 
(100) O. Same choi ‘ First Same. 
Year. 


Latin and Greek as First 
Year plus intermediate 
books lor London 
University 


French : As First Year 


German : As First 
Year 
Hughes : Oriau’r Bore 


First Book of Psalms 
Unseen passages. 


y (100) ©. Elementary Questions. -= 
- 
(100,75) (1) No student can take Same. 
Advanced unless | 


has obtained at least 
‘Fair’ in the Elemen 
lary stage 

(2) Students must tak« 
the same subject as in 
the First Year, unless 


they then obtained the 
Advanced 


WoMEN ONLY 
First YEAR 
> (100) F. 
(1) Repairing plain articles of underclothing. 
2) Diagrams : Woman’s chemise, infant’s shirt, drawers for 
hi t five. 
Cutting out and making two of the garments. 


(Juestions on Needlework. 


onomy (75); OR, Geometry (100). 
—Composition, nutritive value, functions, organs ol 
mastication and digestion. 


Clothing. —Materials, cost, care, cleansing, and use. 
Composition, use, ventilation, respiration. 


-Construction, furnishing, warming, lighting, cleans 
I. (1-26). Simple deductions. 
SECOND YEAR. 
lizgher branches (tucking, whipping, feather-stitching, 
: linen and print, and darning in stocking-web stitch). 


Drawing diagrams (boy’s shirt, muslin pinafore, woman’s 


eSs) 


Cutting out and making ove, and cutting out and tack 
ul ther of the other two. 


huestions. 


onomy (75) ; OR Geometry (100). 

jice, preparation, and due economy of articles of food 
reparation of food for sick 
lousehold management 

penses and investment of money. 


I. Simple deductions 


N.B. Next month the text-books recommended will be 
alt with, and the general plan of work explained in 
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QUERY COLUMN. 


RULES. 
Each correspondent is restricted to ome question. 
2. Each query must be accompanied by the coupon which appears 
on the back wrapper of the current number of the Journal 
3- CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE 








FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED 





The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer 
any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the 
Magazine. 


Annie Keatin There are fifteen girls in a school, you are t: 
take them all out for a walk every day for seven days arranged 
threes such a manner that one girl never walks twice with the sa 
one. 

Name the girls A, B, C, . . as far as P, and on the Monday 
arrange them in 5 rows of three each, the girls being thus 
5 deep with A, B, C in front row and N, O, P in last This 
is the frs¢ arrangement. (Please make this arrangement on 
paper, you will then follow the explanation better.) On ‘Tues 
day, Wednesday, Thareday and Friday mornings arrange the 


girls exactly 1 th t But on the Tuesday morning as 
the girls in the middle column, t.é B, E, H, L, O, to 


“as one step back into the row behind. In this way © i 
pushed out and a gap created between A and C. Now ask ©) 
to march round and fill this gap. On the Wednesday the git 
must each take 2 steps back, on the Thursday 3 steps, and or 
the Friday 4 steps, each day those girls who are pushed out 
being asked to march round (headed by O) to fill up the 
gv aps left vacant in the middle column, In this way you get 
five different arrangements. Two others may be obtained on 
the Saturday and Sunday by first arranging them as on the 
Monday, but asking the gir!s of the middle co/wmn to form ar 
outside column. When this has been done repeat the stepping 
back process of the Tuesday and Wednesday respectively 


A. ll. £&.—Prove the identities: 
sin + + sin 1 sin (4 + v) 
cos + COS } I + cos (a + v) 
(4) tan (8 — +) + tan (y — a) + tan (a— 8) 
tan (8 — yy) tan (y — a) tan (a B). 


‘ina+siny _ 2sin} (x +”).cos 
(2) COS A +cosy  2cos$ (a + v).cas & (a 1 
sin § (x + y) 


cos 4 (* + V) 


sin («+1 2sin 4 (x + v).cos 4 (w+ 7) 
I+ cos (a ) I+ }2 cos* 4 (v +1) I 
sin 4 (x + y) 
cos 4 (x 4+ y) (). 18. D. 


) Let x, 7,2 be put for a—B, B—y, y—a, then you 
will observe that a, y, = are not any angles written down at 
random, but x + v + oO. 

You will know that 
tan + + tan 1 
tan (x + ¥) ; 
I tan +.ltan 1 


and therefore you may prove (or find in text books) that 


tan + + tan y + tan tan x.tan y.tar 
tan (+7 +7’ 
I (lan x.tan vy + tany.tan tan c.tan +) 
Now tan (# + vy + 2) tan Oo o, therefore the numerator 
is zero, ~~ d hence tan x + tan y + tan tan x.tan y.tan 
—Q. E. 


F. Nv. nal \ policeman runs after a boy who starts a litth 
rag which three of the policeman’s steps are equal to five of the 
lad’s, but the boy takes 3 while the policeman takes 2 ste] Will 
the policeman catch the boy ? 

Sierra Leone Government Civil Service Exam 

We trust that this is not a correct copy of the question 
originally set. We do not know what meaning should |x 
attached to the word ‘ which,’ but we shall consider that th 
boy has a start which is equal to 5 steps of the boy or 3 of the 
policeman. 

A boy’s step is # that of a policeman, While the policema 
takes 2 steps the boy takes 3, which are equal to 3 x jj, or I} 
policeman’s step. Hence the policeman gains on the boy and 
should catch him 

1. Coupon from current number only. See Kule 

2. Any subject 


LB... and Puczeled Patty. —Solutions by | 
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BY J. V 


Viaster, 


DRAWING UNDER THE NEW 
REGIME. 


THE TEACHER'S 


to me th probably th 


‘>’ 
best thing to do before 
\ egestions for further courses, would be to 
s to the questions proposed last month. By this 
aim of the course will, perhaps, be better understood, 
anything new is always apt to seem more difficult 
lly is. (uestions 3, 4.and 5, for example, are quite 
as the Teacher's Drawing Certificate is concerned, 
wers ww will show that these questions 
ot be at all difficult after some little experience in the 
uw kind of work again, difficulty, as far as 
neerned, is quite as much a matter 
, as of the character of question set. If the papers 
were set, as suggested last month, as part of the 
eneral examination, they would be judged by about the same 
tandard as the other work ; and since the grant, as such, 
| ilienated from the subject, the element of competi-* 
tion would be entirely done away with ; that is, the success of 
the student would depend upon the real merit of the work, 
nd not upon the amount of moncy set aside for grant. 
In any course such as I have outlined, the main aim to keep 
before one is not that of training ‘Teachers specially for art 
afterwards to those who desired it— 
vive them just that training which would be of service 
ve general work of any school—the power to illustrate their 
sons, in drawing, veo the 
l-} 


KDO 


to c¢ sl 


ven be le 


Then 


Laminations is ¢ 


vould be 


work—this would come 


iphy, botany, science, eic., on 


AUGHAN, 


and Organising Teacher of Manual Training, School Board for London. 


lo attain this end, the must be ot an all-round 
character, but the questions set in the various subjects should 


be much simpler than those given in the present * D,’ though, 


course 


as will be seen, the range of work is wider, and, | think, more 
interesting. 

Question 1.—The answer to this question is, of course, the 
most perfect drawing that the student can make of the snow 
drop, shown in Fig. 1 last month. Still it may be well just 
to show how to set about drawing such an example, and to 
point out where the failing points usually are. The method 
generally adopted by beginners, is to copy the example piece 
meal as it were—tirst the flower, then the stalk, then the lower 
leaves—as though these existed as separate things, Instead of 
looking at the copy as a whole. The line marked 1, 2 is most 
important, and should be drawn first—it gives the genera 
direction of the stalk and flower. Nothing of it will remain i1 
the tinished example, but it is none the less essential. Again, 
the line 3, 4 should be at right angles to 1, 2 at the crossing 
point, otherwise the flower will not hang naturally on th 
stalk. Compare, for instance, the relative positions of 1 and 2 
and 3 and 4 in Aand B. The latter, as you will see, looks 
quite wrong, and yet this is precisely what happens unless 
correct methods are adopted. Similarly with the growth of 
the leaves, which should act as a sheath for the stalk, an 
should not suggest crossing it as in B. 

This is technically termed expressing grow/7h, and the 
practised eye detects violations of the principle at once. 

Wherever possible, it would be very good to substitute ai 
actual leaf or flower to be sketched, instead of giving a copy 
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Ouestion 2.—Fig. 2 here is the complete answer 
shown last month, and notice again how the gene 
and growth are expressed. The pointed oval woul 
put in, to secure correct proportion of the whol 
sketch would not take more than fifteen or twenty 
do [less than that in actual blackboard work], and is 
for teaching purposes, assuming the complete exai 


mplex | 
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sions, f 
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to sketch off at once anything you may 
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THE 
as a copy. This analysis is quite essential to the 
teaching of drawing, from the simplest to the most 
x examples. Ovwestion 5.—This is answered here to 
nise space. Drawing from memory has not received 
the attention it deserves. In the work for a Teacher’s 
ate this and blackboard drawing are, perhaps, of para- 
mportance. You cannot, of course, expect one to be 

g call for ; on the 
and, we should not always want an actual example in 
f us when we wish to draw it. I have on many oc 


sions, for instance, asked a class of Pupil Teachers to draw 
ymmon spoon 


a thing they had seen and handled some 
ds of times. Yet the attempts were often ludicrous, 
m want of hand skill, but simply that they had no idea 
shape or proportion of it. It is surprising how soon 
s gained in this respect. After a few weeks I was abl 


tup a simple object, such as a small vase, a fan, a leaf, 


+t 


ive two or three minutes to study it, and then have a 
made from memory, the whole exercise occupying 
ten minutes. 


\l drawing is, more or less, memory drawing, as you cannot 
k at your subject and your paper at the same time. It is 


] 


lly a most important element in practical school work, 
feature which can be readily carried out. ‘The vase 
in Fig, 6 is a simple one, suitable for Standard III., 
struction being easy, and the curves simple in cha 
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3.—The value of this exercise, as far as practical 


rk is concerned, will be, of course, understood by all 
rs. I have tried to suggest what would really be a 
jus strokes on the blackboard, just sufficient to express 
ence between the two feet—the one limp-looking as 
nd the other suggesting strength to scratch up earth, 


ny erch. If white chalk be used for the bony structure, 


ng may be expressed with coloured. No attempt 
iade at finish in these; they should really be rough 
to bring out facts which are not so self-evident in the 
ucture. Nearly every olject-lesson needs some such 
however good the printed examples may b¢ 
ilarge, to reduce, to lay bare, etc. 


some- 


4.—This again is breaking new ground, as far as 
er’s ‘D’ is concerned. Simple design is, however, 
esting, and can really be introduced into the lowest 
of the School, as | have suggested many times in th 
brush drawing and industrial drawing. 

only one of the figures would be necessary in 


the question. The unit is of such a simple 
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character that verv many arrangements may be made. It is 
a good plan to draw on 
then arrange them to form various designs on the desk. This 
is practical and quick, and very 


unit, cut several others from it, and 


teresting. 

It will be seen that the shape is slightly modified in each 
design, as allowed in the question. Only half the square and 
circle are shown. 

For colour, if red and green, or purple and yellow, or blue 
and orange were used, very strong contrasts would be obtained 
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Amber and cream, pale blue and cream, russet and sage green, 
buff and slate would give milder contrasts ; while different 
tones of the same colour, or of slightly different hues, such as 
red inclining to yellow, used with red inclining to purple give 
some beautiful harmonious colouring. 

Colour enters so much into our everyday life, and plays 
such an important part in many professions and trades, that 
it deserves some recognition in connection with ordinary 
S¢ hool work. ; 

As I pointed out in the last article, the work of the first year 
would perhaps be quite sufficient if freehand only were taken, 
but the student’s proficiency is tested in a variety of ways 
instead of by one difficult example. This limitation wouid 
not of course be necessary assuming that drawing were com 
pulsory in every elementary school—both boys’ and girls 
Other sections could be entered on at once 

The next year model drawing may be taken up, and ques 
tions similar to the following might be substituted for some of 
those above, so that the paper would contain freehand and 
model in various ways. 


For example, the questions in this section mi ht run some 
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1 & 


and 6 represent very common errors 
Make ec / sketches instead of these. 


tions you would 


esent the nearest vertical face cube stand 

f its edges. Complete the sketch 
roup shown in Fig. 10 might be given to sketch 
the geometrical models now set. The principles 
ps, best taught by the aid of the regular solids, as it 
demonstration easier, both for teaching and for 
but the principles so learnt can readily be applied 


rtistic litth rroups, Without in any way increasing 


when something of geometry—plane and 


instead of the intersections of lines and 
$s might take a more practical turn kor 


example, Fig. 11 is a sketch of a wash-hand stand. Make a 
plan, and a front and side elevation of it to a scale of 1” to y’, 
If perspective were being done the question could ru: 
Place it in perspective, with point A 2’ to the left and 1” in 

the picture, and A B vanishing to the right at 4o’. 

When perspective formed a part of the ‘ D,’ many students 
failed, not from a want of knowledge of the principles of per 
spective, but because they could not grasp the plan and eleva- 
tion of the objects to be put into perspective. 

It will thus be seen that each year would have its disti 
subject for study—as freehand in the first, model in the second, 
geometry in the third, and perspective in the fourth ; but that 
the other subjects would not be entirely dropped. 

Che fourth year paper, for example, might contain seve 
or eight questions, four of them being given to geometry and 
perspective; and the remainder to model and freehand—as 
memory sketches, blackboard sketches for object-lessons, 
analysis of ornament, design, etc. The practical blackboard 
work for Pupil Teachers | spoke of last time ; that for students 
in training could of course be examined at the Train 
Colleges. In any case it should be an essential subject 
throughout the entire course. 


BRUSH DRAWING COMPETITION. 


NUMERICALLY the Competition was not so successful as wi 
anticipated——especially with the younger children. Perhaps, 
however, it was rather early days to have got the subject into 
working order. 
The prize for teachers is awarded to 
Mr. G. M. SAMUEL, 
S. Leonards Lodge, 
Dalkeith Road, 
Edinburgh, 
ind for scholars to 
PHYLLIS Ek. NEW (age to} years), 
Park House, 
Melton Mowbray. 


THE NEW MARCONI SYSTEM OF SIGNALLING. —The new 
Marconi system of signalling is about to be use as a means of te 
graphic communication between France and Germany. In M 
coni’s system the radiant energy emitted by a spark passing throug 
a series of four solid brass spheres is employed. Of these fo 
spheres the middle pair are larger than the outside two, from whic 
they are separated by air, they themselves being separated fron 
each other by a thin layer of oil. To receive the impression of th 
rays emjtted, an apparatus is used the, principle of which depends 
upon the fact that under the influence of these rays a small quanti 
of metal dust, consisting of 96 parts of nickel and 4 of silver, wit 
minute trace of mercury, becomes polarised, and acts as a conductor, 
joining the ends of a pair of wires between which it is placed i 
glass tube. A current thus passes which puts a relay in action, a1 
a hammer is made to tap the glass tube. Two effects follow : | 
give a signal representing either a dash or a dot, as in the Mors 
System, and to shake down the adhering dust now again dep 
larised, and so interrupt the current. A curious feature of th 
method is that the effect is the same no matter in what directi 
receiver is placed with regard tthe transmitter. Messages may bé 
sent by this method of telegraphy without wires from one valley 
another even when high hills intervene. Marconi messages h 
been sent between Penarth and islands in the Bristol Channel mo 
than five miles distant 

*,° 

Co-OPEKATION AND ENGLISH FRUIT-GROWING.— During th 
year 1896 more than six millions of foreign apples were importe 
into England. Our apples are as good, but the English growe 
wants the ‘ skill with which the foreigner selects those fruits the 
are suited to the needs of his customers, the care with which 
sorts, grades, and packs them, the infinite taste he exhibits in the! 
arrangement, and the methodical and business-like arrangement 
which he makes with railway companies to convey large and reg! 
lar consignments at specially low rates.’ Mr. Bunyard, the Vice 
President of the Fruit Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
sugvests that the principle of co-operation should be resorted 
Specially constructed stores, thickly thatched with fern, n 
thinks, be constructed near railway stations, where fruit could be i 
ceived from the growers, and properly graded and stored by expe 


enced hands. A syndicate might, he thinks, buy the growers’ 
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seve INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

i BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.), 
SONS Headmaster Finchley Organised Science School; Lecturer in 
boar Chemistry to the Middlesex County Council; Late Lecturer in 
dents Physiography to the Birkbeck Institution, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


HONOURS (THEORY) EXAMINATION. 
61. Give three or four examples of reversible chemical reactions, 
and discuss the reasons in each case for reversibility. (64.) 
IN. A chemical reaction is said to be reversible when recom- 
position automatically follows decomposition, under which cir- 
cumstances the body under study is said to dissociate and not 
to decompose. 


—— Of such reactions upwards of thirty are given on p. 183 of 
Tilden’s Chemical Philosophy. 
(1) CaCO, Zt CaO + CO . 
(2) NH,Cl5t NH; + HCL. 
(3) PH; + HCl = PH,CL 
(4) N,O, 3f »NO,. 
(1) To study this instance of reversible action, wherein a 
solid is converted into another solidand a gas, CaCO, should be 
heated in a vacuous vessel connected with an air pump and a 
manometer. If the temperature be kept constant, carbon 
dioxide will accumulate until the pressure becomes constant 
and the system remains in equilibrium, the equilibrium pres- 
sures being 81 mm. and 520 mm. at 860°C. and 1000°C, respec 
2 aie tively. Some of the CO, is now removed in order to lessen 
M the pressure, whereupon the decomposition change proceeds as 
a before, until the equilibrium pressure again obtains and no 
ay further evolution of CO, ensues. A decrease in temperature is 
wl next brought about, when the reverse reaction takes place and 
. CQ, is absorbed, the pressure being thereby diminished until 
* another equilibrium pressure constant for the particular tem 
eo perature in question obtains, when the absorption of COs 
he ceases. It is thus seen that the changes, both direct and 
wit reverse, depend upon temperature and pressure alone, the 
on solid masses present having no effect upon the changes. _ 
r Chat this process of decomposition and recomposition is duc 
ad to a disturbance of the equilibrium of the system, and continues 
until a fresh equilibrium is obtained, is evident from an exami- 
Mors nation of the behaviour of NO, Here it may be observed, as 
oes both the body experimented upon and the products of the 
At change are gaseous, there is an accompanying change in the 
| Specific gravity of the system, When N,O, is heated to 
al 20°7° C., 20 per cent. of it is dissociated into molecules 
Hey { having the composition represented by the formula NO, and, 
as before, this proportion remains constant for this tempera- 
~ ture. When the temperature is raised to 60°2° C. equilibrium 
is ayain destroyed, and decomposition proceeds until 52°04 per 
cent. of the gas is dissociated, and, finally, when the tempera- 
ture of 140° C, is reached the whole of the gas is transformed 
g Into NO, 
porte ie explanation of all this is that there are two sets of forces 
ve t considered as influencing dissociation, the one tending 





S towards, the other against dissociation. The former includes 
hea: and decrease of pressure ; the latter, increase of pressure 

thei an! chemical affinity. 
ment en at a certain pressure there is no dissociation, it is 
1 reg ' becouse the number of molecules undergoing decomposition 
Vice exo ‘ly equals those which are recomposing, which is the con- 
iety, di known as equilibrium. The application of heat, as when 
d N heated to 20°7° C., causes some molecules to be raised 
t I ve this the mean temperature. These in consequence 
be 1 diss ciate. Further application of heat raises the proportion 
[ of molecules, whose motion is sufficient to bring about 
juc i tion, the proportion of those below the point of dis- 

L. XVIII. 





sociation being correspondingly lessened until at length a tem- 
perature is attained—-140° C. in the case of N,O,—when even 
the molecules below the average are at the temperature of 
dissociation, At any given temperature increase of pressure 
will lessen the /ree path of the molecules, and bring about re 
composition in so reducing the motion of some of the dissociated 
molecules as to bring them below the temperature of dissocia 
tion. The same explanation applies to all dissociation phe- 
namena, the differences being merely of degree. See Pattinson 
Muir’s ‘ Principles of Chemistry,’ pp. 389 e7 seg. 

62. Certain of the platino-cyanides are valuable in investigations 
by means of Réntgen’s X rays. State how the platino-cyanides are 
prepared, and describe the most striking properties of any of 
them. (56.) 

The platino-cyanides are formed by the union of platinous 
cyanide, Pt(CN)., with other cyanides, just as the chloro-plati- 
nides are formed by the action of platinous chloride on other 
chlorides. The most important of these platino-cyanides is 
potassium platino-cyanide, K.Pt(CN),, or 2KCN, Pt(CN).. 
It is produced when spongy platinum is dissolved in boiling 
KCN. Another interesting platino-cyanide is the magnesium 
salt, which, under ordinary circumstances, crystallises with 
seven molecules of water of crystallisation as a bright scarlet 
salt, Mg Pt(CN),, -H,O. Heated to 50°C. it loses two mole- 
cules of water of crystallisation and becomes canary yellow in 
colour. At 1oo°C, the salt is white, having now only two 
molecules of water of crystallisation. If a solution of this salt 
is carefully evaporated to dryness and then gently warmed, 
these colour-changes become apparent. The platino-cyanides 
are regarded as salts of platino-cyanic acid Hy Pt(CN),. Both 
the acid and the salts are characterised by a striking display of 
colours when viewed in different lights. 

63. State the method of preparation, give the formule, and dis- 
cuss the constitution of the several thionic acids or their salts, (66.) 

The formule and constitition of the various thionic acids 
are given in the appended table, to which are added notes as 
to their preparation : 


Nam Formula Constitution 


— . HOSOs) 
Dithionic Acid - HyS,04 : HO.SO. " 


Trithionic ,, -  HySy : +g a S 
Tetrathionic ,, - Ib,S,O, -s a ‘ ; Ss 
Pentathionic ,, -  HyS,;0, ; + < . S 
Hexathionic ,, - | HeSgOg - HO.so: } 


H.S.O, is prepared by passing a stream of SO, through water 
in which Mn), is suspended, when the manganese salt is 
produced — 

2S0. + MnO MnS.0,. 
Upon the addition of Ba(OH), the barium salt results 
Ba(OH), -+ MnS.O BaSsO, + Mn(Oll)o. 

The soluble BaS.O, is separated by filtration, and by evapora- 

tion yields cryst: Is of the composition BaS,f Yes ol 14 ), from 


H 


os, 


= oS TS 


. 




















1Ob THE 
which by the action of H.SO, dithionic acid may be obtained 
n solution, which, when evaporated to a higher sg. than 
1°347, decomposes even in a vacuum. 
fyS,O0q.—The potassium salt is obtained by passing SO, 
through a solution of potassium thiosulphate, or by boiling a 
olution of silver thiosulphate, 
(1) 350) + 2K.S.0, 
(2) KO ) 
Ags §” 
AgS Ag.S 


S+h 

.) 

KO.SO, ) , 
KO.SOs § 


By adding iodine to a mixt of sodium 
ulphate and thiosulphate, the sodium sal 


may be obtained 


Na) 
Nas | 


On. + NasSO, + I 


Nat). SO) le 
NaQ. SQ, 5 An 


he BS 
ic acid on the 


; 4 
trithionic acid is obtained. 


»Nal 4+ 
by é tion of fluosi 


pot isslum sail, 


178, By the addition of iodine 
berium thiosulphate in water the barium 
which the may be got by 
tion of If 50), is produced - 
2Bas.0, + 1 Bal 
Las, + HLSO, BaSO, + H.S,¢ , 

Og is prepared by sending a current of H.S throu 

rong aqueous solution of SOs, 


from acid 


4+. Bas,( Ve 


SO. + sH.S HO. 


A is supposed to be present in the mother liquors, ob- 
tained in the preparation of the potas alt of p 


Hos H.S;O0, 4 Ss 


47S 


ium ntathion! 


id (See Kemsen, p. 232.) 


ttinued.) 


SOLUTIONS TO THE NUMERICAL QUES- 
TIONS IN THEORETICAL MECHANICS. 
MAY, 1897. 


SOLIDS,’ EKLEMENTARY STAGE, 


F. CASTLE, M.I.M.E. 


Lecturer in Mechanics, 


permittes ttempt more than 


When a particle moves in a straight line with 2 velocity that 


iformly accelerated, state how the acceleration is measured. 
tant the particle is moving at the rate of 12 


and 8 second 


t acertain 1 


feet 


‘5 


second, 


fterwards at the rate of 4o f 
(10) 


) 
find the acceleration in feet and seconds, 


Using the formul 


Where \' 





body moves along a straight line; its mass is 5, and its 


its velocity is 19. Find 
its momentum; (4) what will 
h unit of time, if 


the end of 3 units of tim 
that has taken place 1 
in the 
ree that acts on the 

Menti famuliar stance of a 


aciion of 


end olf ex 

nt? 

body 
(10) 


s(19 — 7) = 60 


é 


change momentum at the 


body is const 


1 constant force, 
i momentum 
ntum at the end of 1 


nome unit ol tu 


momentum at 
5X5 = 40; 
momentum at the end of 3rd uni 


12 60. 


PRACTICAL 


+} 


his power, the units being foot-pounds and minutes ? 


TEACHER. 


(c) When the body is rising or falling in vacuo under the 
action of gravity. 
3. State the condition of the equilibrium of three forces acting at 
a point called the triangle of forces. 

Show by a diagram drawn to scale the lines along which three 
forces of 13, 12, and 5 units must act if they are in equilibrium, and 
find from the diagram the angle between each pair of forces. (12) 

The lines representing the three forces are equal and paralle] 
to the sides of a triangle, and the directions similar to those of 
the three sides when taken in order round the triangle. 





Draw a triangle ABC having its sides 5, 
respectively, as shown in the diagram. 

From any point ¢ draw lines para!lel to AB, BC, and CA; 
the angle between the forces 5 and 13 will be found to be 112}° 
(or, more accurately, 112° 37’), and between 5 and 12, go°. : 


12, and 13 un 


4. Particles whose masses are 2, 5, 2, 3, are placed in order at 


ie angular points of a square ; show in a diagram the position 


their centre of gravity, and find its distance from the particle whose 
mass 18 5. (12) 


A 








The centre of gravity of the two equal forces at A andC & 
parallel force of 4 at G. 
Let a denote half the diagonal BD, and x the distance ol 
the centre of gravity from B. 
} 


Taking moments about 8 we have 


‘Thus the centre of gravity of the system is at O, where 
BO = 5BG = 4, BD. 





5. Define a unit of work anda unit of power ; give an example 


of each. 


A man does 1,027,200 foot-pounds of work in 8 hours ; what & 
(10) 
Unit of work = (unit force) (unit distance). 
»» power = work or energy exerted in unit time, 10 
pound, and horse-power. 
Work done per min. 
1.027,2cO _ 


2140 It pds. ; 
5 X 0O 


2140 


llorse power = 
23.000 
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the 6. In what direction does a smooth plane exert a reaction on a 
dy which is pressed against it ? 
ting o One end of a string is fastened to a fixed point P, and the other 
= to one end, B, of a rod AB ; the lengths are such that AB 
» three comes to rest in an inclined position, with the end A on a smooth 
m, and orizontal plane below P ; explain why the position must be such 
(12) that the string shall be vertical. (16) 
ms In the common perpendicular to the surfaces in contact. 
= As there are only three forces (keeping equilibrium) the 


lirections must either pass through a point or all be parallel. 
rhe reaction of the rod and its weight are vertical forces ; 
herefore the tension in the string must also be a vertical force, 
rence the string is vertical. 


\ rod or lever is capable of turning freely round a fixed point 
lcrum, and is acted on by a force at each end; putting the 
sht of the lever out of the question, state the relation which 
xist between the forces when the rod stays at rest. Draw an 
teral triangle ABC, and let BC represent a weightless lever 
—— ed on at B by a force of 7 units from A to B, and at C bya 
rce Of 9 units from A to C ; if the lever is at rest, find, by con- 
tion or otherwise, the position of the fulcrum ; find also the 
tude and direction of the pressure on the fulcrum. (16) 


rder at ja-9 


ition 
> whose 


\long the sides AC and AB, set off AD and AE = 9 and 
7 units respectively. 

Complete the parallelogram AEIID ; the diagonal AH gives 
he magnitude (13°9 units) and direction of the pressure on the 
ilcrum ; and F the point of intersection of AH with BC is the 

sition of the fulcrum. 


x 


Draw a line AB, take a point C in it, and make an angle 

L) of 40°; a particle moves from A to C with a velocity 20 ; at 

locity is charged to 30 along CD ; find, bya construction 

to scale, the magnitude and direction of the velocity impress d 
particle at C. (14) 


tance ¢ ' 


re 10° | 
30> — B 





O 


exampit 
Make CB and CD equal to 20 and 30 units respectively ; 
what is in B to D; then BD represents in direction and magnitude 
velocity which must be compounded with the velocity CB 
produce the velocity CD. 
particle whose mass is 18 lbs. has a kinetic energy of 
49 | poundals ; find its velocity. 
lt the particle were moving against a resistance of a third of a 
|, how far would it move before coming to rest. (12) 
Let v denote the velocity, and S the space in ft. 


oe 49=4 X 18 X 2’, 
or v7 = 24 ft. per sec. 
> e 49. 
147 It 





10. Two particles, whose masses are P and Q, are connected by 
a fine thread ; Q is placed on a horizontal table, and P hangs over 
the edge ; there is no friction ; if P is allowed to fall, find the 
acceleration. 
If P is 1 lb., and Q is 7 lbs, find how long it would take P to 
fall through the first 3 feet of its descent. (12) 
Let / denote the acceleration; 


moving force 


then 
mass 
I I 
7+1° gs 
From S = } ft*., 
we have 3 exe x 32X84. 
I *22 seconds. 
— 
11. Dehne a simple pendulum and an oscill ation of a pendulum. 


The formula for the time of a small oscillation being 
any / ® 


state exactly what is meant by x, 4, and 


What is a seconds pendulum? If we could have a simple pendu- 


lum in a place where g = 30 in feet and seconds, what would be 
the length of a seconds pendulum? (#? = 9°87.) (14) 
I "/, 7 J : 
¢ 30 
30 30 
nw2 9°37 


36°47 inches 


12. A body is thrown upward with a velocity of 128 feet a 
second ; find for how long it is more than 128 feet above the point 


ol projection. (g 32.) (16) 
Let V denote the velocity of the body when at 128 feet above 
the point of projection, 
V2 u? — 20's, 
Pe (128)? 2X 32 128 
or V? 128 x 64; 
oe 64/2. 
Let ¢ denote the time to reach the highest point, from this 


point (128 ft. above point of projection) and back again. 


; 2\ 6 2 
Then ¢ 2 +s 
,2 
4/2 
5 “Ob seco ls 


COUNTY COUNCILS AND EVENING 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


Circular 400. 
Circular to H.M. /n pector 
Schools. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W., 
20th July 1897. 


It 
Sit il 


Ry as been represented to the Department by the Techni- 
cal Instruction Committees of some of the County Councils that 1 
would be of great assistance to them if they could be furnished with 
copies of, or extracts from, the reports of I1.M. Inspectors on such 
of the Evening Continuation Schools within the County as are aided 

. by or are applying for aid from the County Council. 

My Lords desire to meet the views of the County Councils so far 
as ‘They can do so without imposing an additional charge on the 
public funds, ‘They have accordingly suggested that a short printed 
form, to be approved by the Department, should be supplied by 
the County Council to the Inspector for each Evening Schvol aided 
by the Council. The form when supplied to the Inspector should 
simply contain a list of the subjects which the County Council pro 
pose to aid in the particular school, and ask whether the teaching 
of those subjects is efficient, and if not in what respects it is ip 


H 2 

















THE 


| then compiete his part of the form 
fier payi one o1 


more 
ounty 


the County Council 
v cive them any aid 
esire. 
the honour to be 
Sir, 
ur obedient Servant, 


G. W. KEKEW! 


REPLIES TO SCIENCE QUERIES. 


harmoni 


ni al 
a sin and a sin 
4 2 


ocity of the 


motion in the same line, 


find the greatest ve resultant motion. 


Kepresent by curve the successive velocities of the point due to 
and to the resultant motion. 


the aid of how the expressions for the 


, ni w 
nd a sin ( ‘ + ) 
> > 


the motions respectively, 


Also show by diag ams 
velocity, 2 ¢ 


a sin 


are derived, and 
N.B 


motion does not of ne 


ite why the quantity w does not appear. 

Vo will notice the greatest velocity of the resultant 
ity mean the addition simply of the two 
sine fut bon 


ids, 1896. Adv. Stage, No. 32. 


1 circle of radius a, the 
such as BeA) ha 


int I be moving uniformly in 
ion N {Pon any d 


notion 


iameter a simple 


D 


l velocity of P is along the tangent at 2 the velocity of N 


No. hence if Pe to convenient scale represent 


of P, PN to same scale will represent the velocity 


is along some 

the velocity 
of N 

let V and @ denote the linear and angular velocity ot P 

which starting from point Ais at P in ¢ seconds, the angle No? 

tuck , the listance oA 

of the vibrating 


extrem 


ition) 


(I). 


>any vau to 
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Ifas point P starting from A passes through successi 
tions on the circle APBD, the corresponding ordinates 


drawn and set out in a diagram the well-known curve ot sine 
is obtained, or the curve may be obtained by assuming values 
¢ in Equation (2) as follows : 
Put ¢ = o, the 
Put ¢ = 1, the 
Put ¢ = 2, the 
Put ¢ = 
In this manner the curve a, 


. ai 7 
Let y = a sin ( + )- 
. 2 2 


This, which is a similar curve 
like manner, thus let 7 = 0, 1, 2, 
found to be a, 
drawn as before. 

The resultant motion is obtained by adding the ordinates « 
the curves algebraically ; thus at any point /, the ordinate /» 


3 the 


etc. . is drawn 


to the last, can be drawn j 


3, etc. The values of y ar 


is added to fm, giving fg ; in like manner other points are deter- 


mined. The dotted curve so drawn gives the resultant motior 
the vreatest ordinate in the dotted curve gives the greatest velo- 
city required. 
It will be noted that the general value w is replaced_by the 
’ T 
angie 


The resultant and greatest velocity 
follows :— 


may also be obtained 


Let R denote the resultant velocity. 


. wh . nit wT 
”. R=asin + a sin ( + ): 
2 2 2 


Let @ 


ry asin 


. r . = 
7 asin ( or ° 
2 


‘To find the maximum value differentiate and equat 
in the usual manner. 


aR { » = 
< = acoso + @ cos ( @ T ° 
ap 2 


lor a maximum 


a cos @ - @ COS ( or 


cos (¢ od = 


sin 7, 
-.- angi, 


org = 45°. 


.”. COS 


respectively, and the curve is 


Assistas 


23. (2) Fo 


26. 


W ithou 


nd al 
atisfy 
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MATHEMATICS. «) Ty steered al 
LUTIONS T 1D ART — ee 
sO] NS TO § ale ‘ ;CIENCE Al . : 
( STAGES 2 AND 3, SCIENCE AND A (1) may be written 
DEPARTMENT, MAY 1897. t I) 4. 
BY G. A. BAXANDALL, aie I . (3) 
. oe 7 ‘ 
Assistant, Mathematical Division, Royal College of Science, eT 
7 = ™ y (2) 1 ; e written 
London. . : : 
r- + y° 2v+ 1 Ss, 
A. or at?=+ (4 727=8 (4) 
21. (@) Find the values of @ and 4, so that Substituting for (v—1) from equation (3) in equation (4), 
xt + 16x% + 40x* + ax + we get 
y.be the square of an expression of the form a? + ca 16_¢ 
. 4 S. 
) Extract the square root of ‘ 
r® — 22° + 5241— 6x5 + 622 —4qx+1. (20.) r§— Sx2 + 16-0. 
(2) By actual multiplication, or by rule, the square of (x4 — 4)? =0. 
+ cx — dA Is x4 + 2cx5 + (Cc? — 2d )x* — 2cdx + a. v7 = 4, and 2 2. 
In order that this shall be identically equal to the given 
: i lentical] al the giver Reeser 
. $ . en i. 2 1 “( 3) ul , }. 
xpression, the coefficients of x*, x2, x, and also the absolut When a 2, we find from ¢ uation (3) thats 3 
ms must be equal, hence we must have « 8, 2 — 2d = 40 When  - 2, we find from equation (3) that 5 I. 
(and therefore @ = 12), a = 2ca 192, and é = a? 144. Hence the given equations are satished when a 2 and y= 3, 
; omnia one : 
(¢) ; ; ' also when a 2 and y= 1. Ans. ' 
jx —22° + 5.11—623 +6227—4r4+1(4 r°+2x--1. Ans ; 
x6 es 24. (a2) Write down the ratio compounded of 52 : 35 and 21 : 44, 
and show that the compound ratio nearly equals 5 : 7. 
~2x°-+4-52° (6) If @ and @ are positive numbers, and a is greater than 4, ’ 
—2x°+ x4 how that a bh: a+ éis less than a? = 3a*+6. (20) 
—2x°* +25 4x4 — 6.x" + 62° 13 3 
4 St ay? . : 2x 2 20 
44 $x" 4 (2) Compound ratio ? ' 
. 3h X 44 55 
2x2+4x—1 2x5 4+2x4%7—4x+1 5 11 . 
=? > Sau i . . ' 
slides ‘dill dicing Phe difference between this ratio and the ratio 5 : 7 1s 
22. (2) Given that 4/2 = 1°4142, find the value of . F — “49 mt ~ 
" - ake Re i 
I 7 33 355 355 
a! (17 —n/ 288) Hence the two ratios are zear/y equal. 
‘ : ‘ , , , : b) 
Express a/x + A/(xv) + /y with fractional indices, anc \ s | 
l Ss 1 a’ Ym @ P44 arb 167 —b at —; + a*h + dF 
ly > 2 4 ’ De > ° 
ply it by x 7+ x 4; +1 (20. ) a+? até (a? + 6%) (a + 4) 
z) Rationalise the denominator thus :— 22h 2ab* aha h) 
I J (17 /288) /(17 + /288) (a? + 62) (a +6) (a? + 6) (a +0)’ 
y (17 \ 255) J (17 \ 235) (I7+ / 283) “ (259 255) which has a positive \ ilue, since @ and #4 are positive ind @ i 
V(17 + 12/2) = /33°9704 == 58284. Ans. greater than 4, 
1 1 1 1 Llence = i les than ° . 
> £74 a *y * end at+o | 
1 1 1 l ° 
eta xg typ tay 3 25. If 37 minates would be saved in a railway journey by in- 
creasing the speed of the train by 5 miles an hour, and 50 minutes 
L 4 13 would be lost by diminishing the speed by 5 miles an hour, find 
He s *9* ¢ ~ 
the length of the journey, and the speed of the train, — (20.) 
1 
I 1 ; 3 1 a d Let speed of train = x miles an hour, 
ar — d length of jouracy miles. 
I + a*y * +2 4 sia 6or . 
Phen time taken minut 
1 l 1 l l 1 1 1 
; f+ 2x ty tex fp? + axty f+ x47y 7.) Ans. — 60 
When speed is increased, time taken minutes, 
, x 
z) Form the quadratic « juation whose roots are a+ 26 
. ; Si he , 6o0y } 
gm 26. ; When speed is diminished, time taken minutes, i 
Without substituting in a general formula, find the roots of x 5 j 
9240.7? — 26x — 1 = 0. boy 6oy 75 ) 
nd all the val f ith tl ling val me ; » 
da le values OI x, with the corresponding values ol Jy; x ie 2 
itisfy the equations 60 a ’ 
m1 0} 
y— x= 4; 0° +572 —2y = 7. (25.) and < gr 50. (2) ' 
. - . . , 
1) Each of the above roots will satisfy the equation 2001 5 ' 
Tt y , / 
[x — (a + 26)] |x+4— (a 26)| = 0, e 
} v(x + 5) 2 
ch is the same as : lifyj 
x? 2ax +a? 47 = 0. On simp ilying, (1) becomes 
; 4Oy = 54° + 25%, (3) 
) 92402" 20% — = @ 
le th hl 4 . . and (2) becomes , 
ivide through by 9240. 2 
5 . . . 207 = 5a“ 25%. , 
26. I J a ? (4) 
._ - ° Adding (3) and (4), 
240 9240 ig (3) a 4) . i 
70} 10x?, or 7) a“. (5 
26x , ( 13 ) I 169 9409 : 
3 ++ - ; Subtracting 2 
9240 9240 9240 (9240)? — (9240)2 Subtracting {(4) from (3), | 
> a 10 50x, Or 43 54. (0). 
r- neg + 97 ' 
9240 9240 Dividing (5) by (6), 
x 
3 + 07 ) Sz ” 
' I a7 ‘ ric i acs 4 \ 7 : 
9240 9240 9240 
; ; , 35 miles per hour. 
r Or ° Ans, . 
84 110 1 5 X 35 = 175 miles. ’ 
' 
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‘AT THE SIGN OF THE 
PAPER KNIFE.’ 


PARROTT, M.A., LL.B. 


rER PAREN1 
VOLUNTARY 
GiEEN 


1ON—Titk OBSERVATIONS OF A Fo 

AND THE SCHOOLMASTER—THI 
SystTEM—SKETCHI IN LAVENDER, BLUE, AND 
Mr. GARRIEI . ‘CHILD Wor tp.’ 


SET 


I SUrPosk that one of the commonest aspirations of life is to 
become that great social success, the good talker. ‘To set 
the table in a roar,’ to hold a circle of hearers spellbound 
while the words of charm fall from your lips like pearls from 
the girl in the fairy tale, to be chief purveyor of the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul, is an object pursued by thou- 
sands, many of whom, after all, only manage to achieve dis- 
tinction as masterly bores. In his delightful but altogether 
too brief article on Conversation in the current number of the 
Nineteenth Century, Mr. James Payn supplies the key to 
this mystery of much application and great failure. 

* To read and write,’ observed the sagacious Dogberry, ‘ come 
by nature.’ Precisely tothe same source does Mr. Payn ascribe 
the gift of the good conversationalist. The good talker, it seems, 
like the poet, is born, not made. Conversation, we are told, 
when artificial, is never really good. For its perfection it needs 
the gifts of the gods—a disposition genial, a wit ready and 
keen, so kindly that it ‘ never carries a heart stain on the blade,’ 
a humour abundant, always arising out of the situation, not 
pumped up, but a natural flow, quick sympathy, and above all 
a desire to pleas Yet, as Mr. Payn great 
talkers have lacked these amiable characteristics. No one, for 
would used the Great Cham of Literatur 
npounded of the amiable ingredients in the above 

(;oldsmith, who—most unjustly to my thinking 


confesses, some 
examplh have 
of ben col 
prescniptior 


is said to have never written a foolish thing and never said, 


a wise one, once observed that if Dr. Johnson’s pistol of argu- 
ment missed fire, he knocked you down with the butt 
it. The fact is that ‘ Ursa Major’ was noconversationalist at 
all, but merely a colloquial monopolist of a péculiarly domi 
ind itatin 


* * * . * 


re ny ty yx 
It must be recognised that mankind in its leisure moments 
has a great disinclination to be taught. It merely wants to 
Solid conversation, improving talk, are at a sad 
In the intervals of the every-day man’s strenuous 
s off, and he is, so to speak, in his 


be amused 
discount 
life, when the dalmaticum 
shirt sleeves, he wants no sword play of dialectic, no heated 
argument, no conviction. Steele puts it, 1 think, 
aptly ‘That part of life which we ordinarily under 
stand by the word Conversation is an indulgence to the 
sociable part of our make, and should incline us to bring our 
proportion of good will or good humour among the friends we 
meet with 


stress ol 


very 


* . > * * 

Che besetting sin of the good talker is the tendency to de- 
velop into a talk monopolist. Give and take is the very 
essence of conversation. ‘The good talker will never attempt 
to be heard for his much speaking, but simply for the quality 
of what he has to say. Mr. Payn counsels him to avoid a too 
liberal use of anecdote. A man in his anecdotage is apt to 
draw too largely upon his deposit accounts, and so to be col- 
loquially beggared. Just as there are good talkers, so there 
ire professional talk-stoppers. Of such is the man who talks 
in polished, rounded periods, with sentences that would do for 


end of 


exercises in analysis. He is high class, but nevertheless de 
testable. Then there is the individual who questions the 
truth of your story—as if you made affidavit with every tale 
you tell—who picks holes in your incidents, and discovers 
trivial inaccuracies in your dates. Such people are no doubt 
of use in a wisely ordered world. They can well be dispensed 
with in the conversational circle. Then there is the en/fani 
terrible—the boy who waits impatiently while you refurbish 
a story with a local habitation and a name, and then as you 
make your point blurts out, ‘That was in 77¢ Bi¢s last week.’ 
It was such another exhibition that made Charles Lamb pro 
pose the health of Herod king of the Jews. Mr. Payn thinks 
that as a rule women’s talk, like that of the aristocracy, is 
almost always personal. ‘It is quite true,’ he says, ‘that the 
talk of a polished and educated woman of mature years and 

liberal mind is one of the most delightful of intellectual 
pleasures—it has well been called a liberal education—but 
how rare such women are.’ Mr. Payn has found—perhaps 
this accounts for his somewhat slighting appreciation ot 
women’s conversation—that the brightest talks within his ow: 
somewhat extended experience have been held under the 
benign influence of tobacco. 

~*~ +” * * * 

Messrs. Archibald Constable have sent me ‘Some Obser- 
vations of a Foster Parent,’ by Mr. John Charles Tarver. The 
point of view is that of a private schoolmaster, a product 
of Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, and the main conten- 
tion of the book is that which was so eloquently urged by 
Thring in 1833, viz., that ‘there is such a thing as a profes 
sion of teaching, and that the technical experience of the 
teacher entitles him to claim at least as much deference as a 
lawyer or medical man of the same relative standing.’ The 
claim is surely not an exorbitant one, yet how far it is from 
being completely conceded is a matter of notoriety. Witness, 
for example, the Oxford Federation of Voluntary Schools, 
which has unanimously decided to shut out the expert from 
its deliberations. Anybody but the teacher can lay claim to 
be an educational authority, and have his claim allowed—the 
parent by virtue of his parentage, the county councillor 
because he is a county councillor, the member of the smal 
School Board because he publicly promises to prevent prose 
cutions for breaking the school law. On the basis of a belief 
that advice from the man who knows is always welcome, 
Mr. Tarver pens thirty chapters of keen observation, pungent 
wit, and sound sense, addressed mainly to the mamma of 
Tommy, the typical middle-class boy. 

* . * * * 


Of course one cannot subscribe to all, or nearly all, 
Mr. Tarver’s conclusions. For instance, in the dedication, he 
remarks, ‘An attempt to correlate the Board schools with 
the public schools is most likely to end in spoiling the publi 
schools ;’ and elsewhere he ridicules the educational ladder. 
sut mainly he is ‘ on the side of the angels.’ His first chapter 
on ‘ The Detestability of Schoolmasters,’ makes capital read- 
ing. It must be confessed that though the creed is slowly 
being outworn, there is still a pretty general disposition | 
certain quarters to regard ‘the schoolmaster as the natura 
enemy of the parent.’ Nor have authors, who might have 
been expected to know better, been at all slow in dissem 
nating the slander. 


WRITERS AND THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


Thackeray’s schoolmasters! What a crew! Tyrants to th 
children that they teach, flatterers to the parents of their pupils 
ignorant impostors every one of them. And Dickens is no better— 
Dickens with his. Squeers, his Creakle, his Dr. Blimber, and his 
noodle of a Dr. Strong. Shakespeare gives us ‘ Holofernes, 4 
Schoolmaster,’ in Love’s /abour Lost, whose very name, borrowe 
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‘Che Practical Teacher’ 


SECOND ANNUAL AMATEUR 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


FIRST PRIZE: 


A_THREE-GUINEA CAMERA. 


Any Photographic Apparatus of the value of ONE GUINEA, 
TO BE SELECTED BY THE WINNER. 


Three other Prizes of the total value of One Guinea may be awarded at the discretion 
of the Judges. 

















BP owing to the great success of our last Competition, we again specially appeal to 
those of our readers who rely on their Camera for providing amusement during their 
Holidays, and material which may enliven a dull lesson when work is resumed, to enter 
this Competition, and to kindly aid us by making this Announcement as widely known 
as possible among their professional friends. 


CONDITIONS. 


; etitors must send in two mounted copies of each of three different subjects. rhe subjects may be varied as much as 
Landscape, Seashore, River, Town, Country, Street, Figure, Pictures of Children, Adults, Animal Life, &c., &e, 
Short explanatory notes of subject, together with full name and address of competitor, must be written on the back of 
each photograph. 
he award will depend partly on the artistic and technical quality of the photographs, and partly on their suitability 


for illustrations for some form of class lesson. 
The prints submitted may be any size and by any process, but must be done wholly by the competitor, and without professional 
aid in the production of either negative or copy. 


Photographs must be sent to the Office of the ‘Practical Teacher’ by September 4th, and marked ‘ Photographic 
Competition.” The result will be announced in the issue for the following month. 


.Lx«< All Competitors will be required to send the Coupons of both the JULY AND AUGUST HOLIDAY 
NUMBERS of the ‘Practical Teacher.’ 








The result of the French Prize Competition is held over till next issue, 
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’ otherwise ridiculous ; 
Mrs, Quickly exhausts her h upon Sir Hugh Evans, when 
acting in his magisterial capacity, and no one can respect the 
*Vedant’ of the /amin { the Shrew, WU we go further back, 
Horace had to invent an epithet for the only schoolmaster whom he 

entions by name, ‘ Stripesome Orbilius’ ; while Plato attacks the 
profession from every point of view, and Aristophanes ridicules the 
vhole art and mystery of teaching in a fasaion that would not be 
inapplicable to-day, The schoolmaster is only mentioned 
to be laughed at, and gibbeted as a cruel master or a smooth rogue. 


from Rabelais, is an outrage, if he were not 


umour 


* * * * . 
I regret that my space will not permit me to deal with this 
The chapters on Reading and Writing, 
the question of [E-xaminations and their place in Education, 
a Defence of Latin and Parental Control, are all worthy of 
detailed attention. In passing, it is interesting to note that 
Mr. ‘Tarver thinks it absolutely essential that boys should be 
taught in small classes of not more than twenty in a class. 
1892 there was one master to every thirteen 
l:ton one to every sixteen and a fraction. Shades of 
pious founder I and dozens of my readers have struggled 
to educate » single handed! If there is not very much 
lumination in the chapter on the Voluntary School question, 
there yimpathy for the teacher, and a very decided 
necessity for giving him an independent 
1 quote the following, and thank 


book as it deserves. 


» plenty of 
to the 
ind established position, 


\r. Tarver for writing it 


oOpmion as 


i¢ Voluntary School 
in a country parish sometimes presse 
he is not the 


ystem is not fair upon the schoolmaster, 
very heavily upon him ; 
uthority in his own school. It is bad 
at the mercy of a governing body, but the case is far 
governing body is one person who considers it to be 
part of his duty to drop into the school two or three times a week ; 
and grown-up daughters equally inter- 
nd possibly a curate or two. If the 
eachiny of the children were the first consideration, the indepen- 
dence of the schoolmaster would also be recognised as a matter of 
st importance ; So long as clergymen look upon edu- 
being in the first place a mechanism for popularising 
elr own parti ular shade or shadow of a creed, and in the second 
unething for the advantage of the children taught, the plat- 

mand pulpit difficulty will continue ; but this difficulty would 
vanish of itself were the nation to recognise the profession of teach- 
iag as an independent profession The nation will certainly 
iving the scl olmasters the dignity due to their very 
we have advanced considerably since 1870, and 


ipreme 
enough t Ln 


worse when the 


who sometimes has a wile 


ested in the school ; 


cation 


not lose by { 
re sponsible work 
we shall go further till. 

- * * * * * 

Che very heavy onslaught which has been made on Mr. 
lerome K. Jerome’s new volume, ‘ Sketches in Lavender, Blue, 
ind Green,’ and the vitriolic balm which has been poured on his 
wounds by the irrepressible Max, have induced me to look 
into the book. ‘Truly I am not much impressed. ‘There is an 
unreality about the framework of the stories, and a crudeness 
in their setting forth that certainly affords the heartless criti 
opportunity of wielding the tomahawk. Mr. 
stories do not convince at all. Where he 
reverts to his old vein he is more tolerable. I extract the 
following as a specimen page, and trust that our, Editor’s 
initiation of an Amateur Photographi Competition will lead 
to none of the dire consequences here detailed 


an excellent 
Jerome’s problem 


PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Whatever he saw, wherever he took. Ile took his 
friends, and made them his enemies He took babies, and brought 
espair to fond mothers hearts He tock young wives, and cast a 
shadow on the home Once there was a young man who loved not 
wisely, so his friends thought, but the more they talked against her 
the more he clung to her. Then a happy idea occurred to the 
father; he got Begglely to photograph her in seven different 
positions. 
When her lover saw the first, he said :— 
* What an awful-looking thing ! Who did it?’ 
When Begglely showed him the second, he said :— 
‘But, my dear fellow, it’s not a bit like her. You've made her 
lcok an ugly old woman.’ 
At the third he said: 
*‘ Whatever have you done to her feet ? 
you know. It isn’t in nature!’ 
At the fourth he exclaimed :— 
*But heavens, man! Look at the shape you've 


, 


Where on earth did you get the idea from ! 


AMATEU! 


went, he 


They can’t be that size, 


made her. 
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At the first glimpse of the fifth he staggered. 

‘Great Scot!’ he cried with a shudder ; ‘ what a ghastly expres. 
sion you’ve got into it. It isn’t human !’ 

Begglely was growing offended, but the father who was standing 
by came to his defence. 

‘It’s nothing to do with Begglely,’ exclaimed the old gentleman, 
suavely, ‘It can’t be 4és fault. What is a photographer? Simply 
an instrument in the hands of science. He arranges his apparatus, 
and whatever is in front of it comes into it.’ 

‘No,’ continued the old gentleman, laying a constrained hand 
upon Begglely, who was about to resume the exhibition, ‘ don’t 

don’t show him the other two.’ 

| was sorry for the poor girl, for I believe she really cared for 
the youngster; and as for her looks, they were quite up to the 
average. But some evil sprite seemed to have got into Begglely’s 
camera. It seized upon defects with the unerring instinct of a bom 
critic, and dilated upon them to the obscuration of all virtues. A 
man with a pimple became a pimple with a man as background, 
People with strongly marked features became mere adjuncts to 
their own noses. One man in the neighbourhood had, undetected, 
worn a wig for fourteen years. Begylely’s camera discovered the 
fraud in an instant, and so completely exposed it that the man’s 
friends wondered afterwards how the fact ever could have escaped 
them. ‘The thing seemed to take a pleasure in showing humanity 
at its very worst. Babies usually came out with an expression of 
low cunning. Most young girls had to take their choice of appear. 
ing either as simpering idiots or embryo vixens. ‘To mild oid 
ladies it generally gave a look of aggressive cynicism. Our vicar, 
as excellent an old gentleman as ever breathed, Beggiely presented 
to us as a beetle-browed savage ofa peculiarly low type of intellect; 
while upon the leading solicitor of the town he bestowed an expres- 
sion of such thinly veiled hypocrisy, that few who saw the photo- 
graph cared ever again to trust him with their affairs.’ 

* * * * * 

Let me heartily congratulate Mr. Gabriel Setoun on the 
exquisite little volume in which his child songs are enshrined. 
The illustrations from the delicate, fanciful pencil of Mr. 
Charles Robinson are dreams of delight, and the Bodley 
Head has exhausted its resources in their reproduction. A 
more delectable little book | have not seen for many a day. 
The spirit of Mr. Setoun’s ‘Child World’ is ‘O let us be joy- 
ful” The child is the centre of a whole universe created 
expressly to minister to its happiness. There are no dull 
hours, no unhappy moments, no miniature woes, no pain, no 
sorrow in his world of little people. Whether this is the true 
world of childhood or not does not matter. We can all wish 
it were. As for the verses themselves they are as dainty as 
the little mites Mr. Robinson pictures. I am sure Mr. Setoun 
will not quarrel with me for suggesting that he has not quite 
caught the whimsical spirit of make-believe so patent in the 
Child’s Garden of Verses. He challenges comparison with the 
master, and that no doubt will be satisfactory to him—for the 
present. Infant school teachers may be cordially recom- 
mended to this delightful littke volume. Mr. Setoun’s verses 
are poles apart from the vacuous doggerel that often passes 
muster among the six-year-olds. I have ventured to steal the 
following as a good specimen of Mr. Setoun’s quality. A little 
girl of tive summers, not very far away from me as I write, 
approves it mightily. 


THE SONG OF THE KETTLE. 

When | come hungry home from school, 

I like to hear the kettle sing ; 
And, seated on the kitchen stool, 

I watch it hanging from the swing. 
At first it does not say a word, 

And then it tries a chirp or two, 
And cheeps a bit, just like a bird 

That wonders what he’ll sing to you. 
But when its throat is cleared it sings 

Of honey gathered by the bee ; 
Of jam and cream and all the things 

That you would like to have at tea. 


And then I shut my eyes and hear 
The bees hum sweetly as they pass ; 
And see the lazy cows quite clear 
Go wading ankle deep in grass. 
And harvest fields and hill and sky, 
The river and the old mill-wheel, 
Where horse and cart go rumbling by, 
With swelling sacks of flour and meal. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. IX 


JARROLDS’ ‘GREENBACK’ NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo., Cloth, Gilt. 3/G each. 
By CURTIS YORKE. 


1, That Little Girl. ‘A very charming and well-written story.’—(Qucen. 

2. Dudley. ‘Certain to please.’—Grapn 

3. The Wild Ruthvens. * Most amusing ” Vanchesier Guardian. 

4. Once. ‘Full of incident. Will be we —* appreciated by all lovers of fiction.’ 

5, The Brown Portmanteau. ‘‘These stories are all interesting.’— /#or/d. 

6. A Romance of Modern London, ‘Interest in the work never flags.’ 

fsman, 

1. Hush. ‘** Hush” is a clever story.’—Standard. 

§. His Heart to win. * Enjoyal i and entertaining.’—J/. tach hester Examiner. 

9, Between the Silences. * Bright, lively, and vivacious.’—Saturday Review. 

10, Darrell Chevasney. ‘The story is fall of incic lent, and altogether of ex 
ceptional merit.’— Methodist Times. 

i. A Record of Discords. ‘An interesting work worthy of the author.’ 

2 The Medlicotts. ‘A thoroughly healthy, breezy story.’ Nottingham 


rpress. 


By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS. 


Louis Draycott. ‘Jt would be difficult to surpass.’— Morning Jost. 
Geoffrey Stirling. ‘ Exceptionally able and powerful.’—G/odée. 
Bonnie Kate. ‘ fold with no little power and ene '— Times. 


The Peyton Romance. ‘It is a charming novel of modern life.’—Scofsman. 
AGarrison Romance. ‘The sketches of garrison life are bright, crisp, and 
utertaining.’—Daily Chronicle. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
. Cherry Ripe. ‘A superior work, marked by brightness and real pathos S. 
My Lady Green Sleeves. A cleverly-constructed and well-told tale. 
. The Story of a Sin. ‘A powerful book.’—Dudlin Freeman's Journal. 
. Jock o° Hazelgreen. * Written with « listinct aptness and force.’ 
Found Out. * Written in the autho u ’s best style.’ — leicester Chroni 


tte t) 


a 


ess 


B. The Lovely Malincourt. ‘/ bounds in interest from first to last.’ 
By Various Authors. 
4. A New Othello. By Iza Durrus Harpy. ‘ Admirably worked out.’ 


The Golden Milestone. By scorr Grauam. 


3. *A striking story ably told.’ 

%. The Maid of London Bridge. By Somervitie Ginney. ‘ We like the 
*k very much.’--Western Mercury. 

1. The Heart of a Mystery. By I. W. Sreigut. ‘A cleverly-written and 
ll-constructed story."—Daily Telegraph. 


. Lindsay’s Girl, By Mrs. Henry Martin. 


ginning to end.’—Zastern Morning News 


BS 


* There is not a dull page from 


® A Prince of Como. By E. M. Davy. ‘Almost every page appe: ils to the 
ider’s sense of what is delighttul.’— Western Mornin 2 

0, Harum Scarum. By Esme Struarr. ‘One of the brig heen t and merriest 
ecent novels.’—/’udlishers’ Circular. 


JARROLDS’ HANDY GUIDES. 


Cloth, 1/- each; Paper Covers, Gd. 


Visitors’ Guide to Norwich. By M. Kytcin 

Great Yarmouth: including Southtown. 

Lowestoft with Southwold. Somerleyton, Gunton, Fritton, Burgh Castle, &c. 

Cromer and Neighbourhood: including Runton, Sheringham, Overst ni, 
Sidestrand, and Mundesley. By Mark Knicnt 

Rivers and Broads of Norfolk aud Suffolk. By G. C. Davirs 

Southwold and Neighbourhood 

Hunstanton: including Sandringham, King’s Lynn, ¢ tle Rising, & 

Felixtowe and Neighbourhood: including a Trip down the Orwe ht 

Aldeburgh: including Southwold, Dunwich, Halesw . Leiston, &« 

Southend and Neighbourhood: including Prittk a Leigh, Xc. 

Cambridge and Neighbourhood. By a Resident I'rinity M.A 

Colchester. By Lemmon Lincwoon. 

Wells-next-Sea: including Fakenham, Holkham, Walsing um, X« 

Clacton-on-Sea and Neighbourhood. 

Official Guide to Norwich aaa, aor By 

Guide to Epping Forest. Ly F. ” 

River Fishing. 


NORFOLK BROADS. 


The Handbook to the Rivers and Broads of Norfolk and Suffolk. l'y 


) Harwi h 


I. So HWELL, F 


(>. CurisTopHeR Davies. Paper Boards, with Map of the Rivers and 
Broads. Cloth, with Large Chart of the Rivers and Broads, 2/6 Nineteenth 
Edition. Paper Covers, 1/6 
Sunrise-Land. By Mrs. Atrren Br yn (‘Vera’), author of ‘ Vera in Poppy 
land.’ Profusely Illustrated by Arru Kk iAmM. Crown 8vo., cloth 
boards, 3/6. Paper, 2/-. ' 


Vera in Poppyland. By Mrs. Atrren Bs , author of * Sunrise-Land 


Illustrated by W. W. Russet. Price, 1/6. 
Somer a. Broadland; or, Gipsying in Norfolk Water lhird Edition By 

H. JOVGHTY ’rofusely llustrated by the Gipsies. Crown 8vo 

a B, lition, cloth elegant, 2'6 i 
Poppyland. Papers descriptive of Scenery on the East Coast. By Crement 

ScoTr. Crown 8vo., cloth elegant illustrations, cloth, 2/6 Attractiv t 


Paper Covers, 1/-. Sixth Edition. 


CYCLING MAPS. 
JARROLDS' NEW MAPS FOR CYCLISTS. 
*'The clearest Maps done; all Roads given 


Cloth, 2 -; Mounted on Linen, 2'6 each. 


NORFOLK. SUFFOLK. ESSEX. CAMBRIDGE. 


Of ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR OF THE PUBLISHERS, 





JARROLD & SONS,10 & 11, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 





FRANK ADLAM. 
SALISBU! RY VOLU NTARIES. 


D. R. MUNRO. 
TEM PLE VOLU NTARIES. 
d to Mr. Mis z the City Teuple. 
Voluntaries for Organ, American Organ, or Harmonium. Price Is. 


JOHN KINROSS. 


24 MUSICAL SKETCHES FOR HARMONIUM. 


I I. & II. (each containing 12 Sketches). Price 1s. 6d. each ; postage, 2d. 


J. FRANK PROUDMAN, F.R.C.( 


HARMONIUM STUDIES. 


I Abendlied— Adagio (2) Air with variations in A—Allegro 

in (;—Barcarola—Communion in A flat—Festival Postlude— Fugue 

I | March in G minor—Gavotte and Musette—Impromptu—A 

f [> y — Meditation—Pastorale— Reverie and Hymn of Angels— Rondo 
Siciliano-—Variations on a familiar hymn-tu me. Price 1s. 6d. 


LOUIS MOURLAN. 


WENCENS DIVIN. 


Price 6s., cloth; or in three parts, 2s. each, paper. 
J. lu. BATTIMANN. 


LES IMMORTELLES. 


Price 6s., cloth; 2 


or in three parts, 2s. each, paper. 


J. L. BA'TIMANN. 


LE TRIOMPHE De L’ORGANISTE. 


Price 6s., cloth ; or in three parts, 2s. each, paper. 


LONDON : 





Curwen’s Music for the Harmonium. | 


STAFF NOTATION. 


J. CURWEN 2& SONS, 


THE HARMONIUM ALBUM. 


Contains over 500 Voluntaries, &c., in fourteen volumes. 
Sold in separate volumes, 1s. 6d. each ; postage, 14d. each. 


Yon CONTENTS ee 
1. SHORT AND EASY PIECES 64 
In allstyles. Suited for practice, opening volunitaries, ¢ 
Il. EASY MOVEMENTS 61 
By Lefebure Wely, Clarke, Korner, Buordese, &c. 
Ill. — LONGER PIECES 55 
y Blessner, Reichardt, Nava ley ach, Hesse, and other 


popular « mposer 


iV. ANDANTES, MARCHES, INTERLUDES, VOLUNTARIES, &c. 55 


By Spohr, Sodermann, Zundel, Knecht, Naumann, &c. 
Vv. ALLEGRO MOVEMENTS 15 
For concluding Voluntarie , composed by John bk. West. 
VI. MARCHES 21 
For use as concluding voluntaries, ¢ ing George 
Oakey, Mus. Bac 
VIL. OFFERTORIES, MARCHES - 2 
And other extended movements, by Franck, De Colonne, 
Schulty, Battmann, ¢ 
VIII. SHORT PIECES 410 
Pastorales, marches, preludes, offertori« indantes, elevations, 
&c., by Auger, Schulty, Thomas, Wackenthaler, Bruneau, &« 
1X. MARCHES AND OFFERTORIES. ly J. L. Batimann ‘ 20 
X. LENGTHENED MOVEMENTS 22 
By Liebe, De Colonne, Dalmais, &c., including offertorie 
marche funébre, fantaisie, cantabiie, & 
XI. LENGTHENED MOVEMENTS . = 18 
By J. Booth, J. E. West, G. Wood, Leonard B 
and she F ste tots cone, Reissiger, & 
XII. SHORT AND SIMPLE PIECES . 59 
Including andantes, preludes, ¢ 
XII]. SHORT VARIED PIECES ... - 
By modern composers, with several long movements, marches, &« 
XIV. QUIET, SUSTAINED PIECES : 539 
By living composers ; also varied movements. 


8 ano 9, WARWICK LANE, E.C. 
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I. APPLETON AND CO. (New York). 
Froebel’s Educational Laws for All Teachers. 
Hlughes, Inspector of Sch , Toronto, 
thon Series, } 
book forms No. 41 of the International Education Series, 
he sixth volume in that series wholly occupied with one 
inother of the work of Froebel. Both these facts are signi- 
Che first is an indication that our Western brothers and 
sisters read widely in the literature of their profession; the second 
is a proof that Froebel is prime favourite with the modern teacher. 
With all that has been written about the great educator, the pub- 
lishers of this series believe that there is room for yet another 
volume, and in that belief we entirely agree ; this is a book which 
will tind its place on most teachers’ shelves 
lo the infant teacher Froebel is the best, almost the only guide. 
Teachers of older children have been apt to regard him a§ the 
inventor of certain toys and games, the father of such as spend 
hours in ‘paper-snipping,’ but outside the field of 
erious education. The American teacher who has read through 
the previous forty volumes of this series, including five on Froebel, 
of the Atlantic there are 
undoubtedly many to whom this work will come as new light. 
In the Kindergarten, Froebel’s task was comparatively an easy 
one: he had only to savené it In the higher schools, he had 
to face the task of a task whose relative difficulty may 
be judged from the very slight progress which Froebel’s principles 
have even yet made in the ordinary schools of our land. But 
*yet if '’ It is hard to poimt to an educational reform 
that is truly educational and truly a reform which is not urged, 
at least by implication, in Froebel’s writings. The newly awakenec 
interest in manual instruction in our schools is only one example 
of how we tardily acknowledge the value of what was so clearly 
appreciated by him, 
I he book betore 
educator, nor is it 


By James L. 
(International Educa- 


the ir & 100] 


of course knows better: but on this side 


reform 


move 


account of Froebel’s work as an 
a summary of his teachings. Mr. Hughes has 
difficult task, evidently a congenial one, and 
thoroughly qualified. His work has been 
career and his writings with a view to dis- 
the fundamental ideas, the underlying prin- 
at once the basis and the explanation of the 
These ‘ Laws for ail ‘Teachers,’ as he 
ribes them on his title-page, are explained, illustrated 
i! broebel’s own writings, d correlated with the theories of 
others, notably with VPestalozzi and Herbart. In this way the 
reader is presented with a code of educational laws and principles 
stripped of their accidental and peculiar surroundings, and there- 
for every country and for all time. Of Mr, Hughes’s 
peak in high praise. We have read the book from 
and we will do so again. Mr. Hughes is always 
forcible, even at the iteration and reiteration 
ata loss for language in which to present 
form his own or his master’s thoughts. 
The disciple of Froebel will thoroughly enjoy this presentation of 
his principles ; the uninitiated will finc it instructive, convincing, 
and stimulating 


BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED. 

Cornelius Nepos: Select Biographies, edited by J. FE. Mel- 
huish, M.A., and Selections from Nepos, with introductions, 
notes, etc., by Alfred W. Carver, M. A., are two volumes just added 
to the publishers Latin series. ‘The latter includes seven lives, and 
is intended for the use of young boys just beginning to read a Latin 
author ; so the notes are briet and simple, the exercises easy, and 
the vocabularies full. The former is for more advanced students. 
It contains ten lives, only one of which occurs in the smalle: 
Besides a brief general introduction dealing with the life of 
Neos and the style of his works, the editor contributes an historical 
introduction to each of the lives, an extensive body of simple notes, 
and a series of exercises in composition with vocabulary. 

Selections from the Spectator. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by the Rev. Henry Evans, D.D. Twenty of Addison’s 
ch arming essays are here presented, followed by copious notes, ex- 
planatory, analytical, and grammatical, The introduction is ap- 
preciative and interesting, and the essays are selected so as to give 
in his light humorous papers 
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and formuloete 
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whole life-work. 


fore vailid 
work we can 


beyvinning to end, 
] as ‘ 
clear, always cost ol 


ol 1decas, ind he Is hever 


in memorable and concise 


volume 


eacellent examples of Addison’s style 


and in his treatment of serious topics. The annotation seems to us 
to err more by excess than by deficiency. The book is well printed 
and neatly and strongly bound, 

BURNS AND OATES, LONDON, 

Scripture Manuals for Catholic Schools: the Gospel 
according to St. Luke. By the Rev. J. W. Darby, O.S.B., and 
the Rev. Sydney F. Smith, S.J. This is another volume of a series 
of Manuals ‘ arranged with a view to the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations.’ A brief intr duction supplies information on 
the date, sources, and object of the g~rrel, with a concise analysis 
of its contents. The text, as used in the Catholic Church, follows 
with abundant explanatory footnotes, which are characterised by 
commendable clearness, a reverent tone, and a truly Christiar 
spirit, especially in dealing with differences of translation and in- 
terpretation. Important variations in the Anglican version are 
quoted. Each chapter is followed by a remarkably well-chosen set 
of questions on the text and the notes. The book appears to us 
thoroughly adapted for its purpose. 

CLIFTON PRESS (Colombo). 

First Lessons in English Grammar. By L. EF. Blazé. This 
little book, received from its author, the master of a boys’ high schoo 
in Kandy, Ceylon, is interesting as showing how much the course of 
elementary instruction in English Grammar as adopted in teaching 
Ceylonese pupils is like that to a large extent still pursued in our 
own elementary schools.” As English to the children for whon 
this book is intended is really a foreign tongue, it is only natural that 
the explanations and exercises should be very simple. The com- 
piler deserves credit for producing so suitable a work for his pur- 
pose. 

ARMAND COLIN ET CIE (Paris). 

Album Géographique: Tome 2me; Les Regions Tropicales. 

This geographical album is more than a collection of interesting 
pictures. Such collections are apt to consist of views selected 
mainly for the sake of their picturesque — In the album 
before us, Messieurs Marcel Dubois and Camille Guy have through- 
out kept the logical rather than the pictorial in view. This second 
volume, with its 450 illustrations, deals with the leading tropical 
regions of Africa, Asia, America, and the Pacific Archipelago, eacl 
in its turn, and by a useful sub-classification the views pertaining to 
each region are grouped so as to illustrate in order the various 
physical and industrial aspects of the country under review. While 
it isa geographical album de /xe, it is therefore no less a well- 
arranged mass of scientific facts, and the student and the teacher of 
geography will find it of value as well as of interest. The better to 
carry out their aims, the compilers have added to each illustration a 
few lines of explanatory matter, while there are a few pages of 
introductory descriptive matter prefixed to the views of each region. 
The task of making so large a collection of views at once typical 
and reliable must have been no easy one, but it has been in every 
sense well performed. 

ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO. 

The Faerie Queene. By Edmund Spenser. Book I. Edited 
by Kate M. Warren. ‘lhe first volume of a neat and handy edition 
of Spenser’s famous poem, suitable for use in the higher forms o! 
schools and for the general reader. The text is collated from the 
original editions of 1590 and 1596. It is prefaced by a readable and 
instructive introduction, and followed by a full glossary and a few 
notes. In the production of the volume editor and publisher appea! 
to have done their work in a most admirable manner ; and this 
edition may be expected to bring many readers into actual acquait- 
tance with ‘the poet’s poet.’ 

The. Mother's Three Friends. By Mrs. Charles bk. (Greet 
The ‘three friends’ of the title of this book are gradually revealed as 
Comenius, Pestalozzi, and Froebel, and the revelation takes place 
in the course of a pleasant conversational story, in which are uo 
folded the beneficial effects of the Kindergarten system of tr ainivg 
children by means of occupations, games, music, and exercises 
Though the book is intended for mothers rather than teachers, the 
latter may well find it interesting and suggestive. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, BROWNE AND CO 
Needlework : Schedule III. Exemplified and Illustrated. ! 
KE. A. Curtis. A new and revised edition of an extremely handy and 
practical little manual intended specially for the use of yous 
teachers and for the upper standards in public elementary schoo’s 
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THE 


EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1881. 


For Circular, 
Testimonials, 
and ANY 
Maker’s List 
and designs, 
apply to the 


MANAGER, 
43, 
Estate 
Buildings, 
Huddersfield 


al, ARGYLE CRESCENT, JOPPA, EDINBURGH ; or at 20, HIGHBURY 
PLACE, LONDON, N. (Close to Highbury Station and Trams.) 


This Company is conducted by Teachers for Teachers, School Managers, &c., 
and supplies Pianos, American Organs, Harmoniums, &c., at prices unequalled 
y any other Firm, Dealer, or Maker, for Cash or Instalments, with a month’s free 
tial, a 10 years’ warranty, carriage paid, and free exchange or return at our risk 
and cost if not fully satisfactory. Iron-Framed School Pianos, new and guaranteed, 
from 14 Guineas Cash. 

N.B.—All our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully 
subdues the tone, and effectually preserves the Instruments during practice 

Mr. W. Ness, Clerk to the Wemyss School Board, writes :—‘I am directed to 





inform you that the School Board have agreed to accept your offer (competitive 
ipply five Pianos same as sample sent.’ 

(fr. J. H. Yoxart, M.P., writes >—‘I enclose cheque in payment for Piano ; 
the choice reflects the greatest credit on your firm. I am entirely satisfied with it 





a all respects, and I feel sure that a customer benefits very much by taking advan- 
age of your experience and large connection.’ 

Show Rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instru- 
ments for Home or School use, specifying class preferred, and you will find 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 


Kindly mention this Paper, 


RUSH DRAWING. 
By J. VAUGHAN. 


Price Be 
Th \ foun a complet nd exhaustiy manual on this interesting 
upation, It contain 4 plates (nearly e\amp » printed in « ur, with 


full instructions 
The Plates may also be had separately, printed on Cardboard, 
Price As. per dozen net. 
Specimen Plate free on application, 


] 
MOFFATT'’S COLOURED FREEHAND DESIGNS. 
By J. VAUGHAN. 
Price Bm. 
Adopted by London and principal School Boards. 

A ric f 12 cards examp!l » printed in colours Specially designed for 
Upy Standards and Evening Continuation Schools. With full instructions for 
colouring. 

roe Specimen Card free on application, 


MOFFATT’S CARDBOARD TEMPLATES. 


Price GG. 
Adopted by London and many other School Boars. 
Twenticth Thousand 

These are indispensable for the colour and paper work in lower Standards, and 
we often used as an alternative Kindergarten exercise. Many simple yet beautiful 
designs can be made with them. ‘Templates are recommended in the Special 

Circular issued by the Department on * Manual Occupations.’ 

Send for Specimen Bow, post free. 


Mblished. 


COLOUR CHART. 


“ 


MOFFATT’S 


Price Sse 
A complete chart showing the primary, secondary, intermediate secondary, and 
tertiary colours, [It is made from coloured papers of prismatic purity and intensity, 
and will be found a unique thing of its kind. 
A Full Descriptive Pamphlet 32 pp.) on the Teaching of Colour is given grati 
with the chart, or may be had separately, price 8d. 


EVERY REQUISITE FOR DRAWING AND MANUAL OCCUPATIONS. 
All School Requisites Supplied. 


Catalogues gratis and post free on application. 


MOFFATT & PAIGE, 28, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





THE 


and popular Watches which have 





Key-Winding, 30/-= 








_30- PRIZE MEDAL WATCH. 


afterwards you can a/ ence have one of the handsome 


10/- down, , 
Special advantages to Cash Purchasers. 
THESE WATCHES WILL LAST 20 YEARS. 


MISS WESTON FP rsk. eran 8 = ALL 290 PER CENT. 
‘If anyone makes a trial by writing to Mr. MASTERS BELOW 
they will NOT BE DISAPPOINTED.’ 


MASTERS, Rye, Sussex. 


THE TRUTH. 


From the Children’s Cora fthe Nudway Review 


5 Phe Celebrated Six-Prize-Medal Thirty- 
WATCH Shilling Silver Watch soli by J. N. 
Masters, Rye, }" uced better than a 


shown here is offered on special EASY TERMS TO 
TEACHERS. ly paying 10/- down and 3/- monthly) Deyn Me. Ma 


£7 is. Watch. 
Anes ' y, N 1 


lam sorry that | haven't written before to let 
you know that we re ed the Watch all right 
cained My father thought he would try how it would 


h 


ra month on the engine, 


that It keeps splendid 


p time he carri 
" 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS. and Tam glad to tll you that Ut keeps eplendid 


paid Seven Guineas for his. 


Every Cash Purchaser of either ‘Young Man’s’ or I was afraid he wa ing to keep i I was very 
as » >) om ° ° glad when he gave it up t e, and he said he iid 
*Young Woman’s’ Watch is presented with a hi ag ee we fe aan al = ity ae eand a hie 
mate 1 hope he will, because you were so good 

GENUINE SILVER ALBERT FREE. 1s to let me have it on so easy payment | now 


enclose my monthly payment 


Keyless, 42/= ee le 


A 


SEND FOR 


J 
THE YOUNG MANS watch i iustearen 


Sold by MASTERS, RYE, has gained 6 Prize Medals, an: 


is supplied to Teachers on the following easy terms : 


ciance at &/* monthly. 


(Any other articles at similar rates.) 


CATALOGUE 


Watches, Clocks, 


Engagement 
Jewellery, 


LONDON PRICES. 


























ing THE 


The directions, given in sim ple language, are very explicit, and 


numerous diagrams are added to make the matter more clear, 
Db. C. HEATH AND CO. (Boston, U.S.A.). 

Brush Work for Kindergarten and Primary Schools, by Ella 
(>. Ilunt \ series of eighteen cards, most uwtistically printed. 
Phere see no graduati yn be.ween the different 

, and the advisability of putting forms which are very 
ragged and irregular -albeit artistic—before children, is perhaps 
open to que sion 

JOHN HEYWOOD, MANCHESTER, 

Bilingual Copy-books. ‘These are intended for use in Welsh 
schools. The series consists of twelve numbers, of which we have 
the first six The handwriting is slanting, something like Vere 
Foster’s style. The consist as a rule of English words on 
the top line, and the corresponding Welsh words half way down the 
page. 

The Class Teacher's Guide to the Code Drawing, Standard 

-» by Alfonzo Gardiner, gives very full information on the best 
means of teaching Model Drawing, 
of the st 


s, however, to be 
cxercises 


cop 


Freehand, and Plane Geometry 
ge required from pupils in Standard V. The volume con- 
tains over two and diagrams, many of which 

re excellent examples of freehand ornament. Four appendices 

ntain matter examinations, the last, 
consisting of twenty-four examination papers in Geometry, with the 
exercises and their solutions ite pages. Such a book must 
to the teacher of a subject which involves so much 


hundred illustrations 
pecially pertaining to the 


on opposite 
be of great service 


preparatory work. 
W. AND A. K. JOHNSTON, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
lo their useful and instructive series of Wall Sheets these pub- 
lishers have just added the following :—The Tea Plant, The Sugar 
Cane, Cocoa, The Orange, for illustrating familiar natural pro- 
ductions ; and Edinburgh, The Tower of London, and The 
Forth Bridge, for illustrating lessons in geography and history. 
They also publish a fine coloured portrait of The Queen. All these 
heets form bright adornments for school walls, besides affording 
much aid to instruction, 
McDOUGALL’S EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Waverley Historical Reader, Book IV., merits similar 
praise to that we recently accorded to the first book of the series, 
It is printed in remarkably clear type on excellent paper. The 
lessons are written in a graphic and effective style, and are abun- 
nd artisti trated. Many of the portraits are strik- 
ingly good. ‘The period treated agrees with the requirements of the 
code for Standard 1V., beginning with the story of Caxton and 
ending with the Revolution. 


McDougall’s Scheme B. Arithmetic, Standard III. 
i book of ¢ xerci 


dantly lly illu 


This is 
es sufficient to afford a large amount of practice. 
In accordance with a note in the newly issued code, some elemen- 
tary lessons are given on decimals as a preparation for further teach- 
ing on the Metric System 

McDougall’s Minor Scholarship Examination Arithmetical 
Test Cards. ‘This set of 30 cards, each containing five tests, is 
adapted for preliminary practice for candidates for the Junior Ex- 
aminations held by county councils and other examining bodies. It 
may also be used for Standards VII, and Ex-VII 

MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, 

Macmillan’s ‘ Official’ Writing Charts, No. 4. A large printed 
sheet on rollers, showing words in white characters on a black 
ground, for suspending before a class to illustrate lessons in writing 
and to serve as a copy. ‘The style of writing exemplified is that 
known as the ‘ Official,’ and is nearly upright. ‘ 

Macmillan’s Time-Tables are skeleton forms for filling up with 
the detailed arrangements of schoolwork. A bold artistic design is 
embodied, and is printed in black on stiffwhite cardboard. A large 
card serves for a general time-table for the school, a smaller one is 
arranged asa class time-table. Combining, as they do, ornament 
with utility, these time-tables should be sure of a good reception. 

Murche’s Domestic Science Readers, Book Y. The greater 
part of this volume treats in a familiar, pleasing, and instructive 
manner of the Chemistry of Food and allied topics. A shorter 
section contains lessons on the skin and personal cleanliness. — It is 
a worthy successor to the previous volumes of this excellent series. 

Macmillan’s Geography Readers, Book III. One of the most 
pleasantly written and interesting books of its kind that we re- 
member reading. It proceeds on truly rational lines, and is re- 
markably well illustrated by many full-page pictures. 

T. NELSON AND SONS, LONDON. 

Royal Copy Books. Nos. 21 to 26. These numbers are just 

ded to this series of books with cut headlines for simul 
taneous teaching. ‘The special feature of these new numbers is 
their adaptation for use uumbers for the different 
tandards from I. to VI., this end being secured by the mixing of 


inspection 
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the rulings as required by the Code. Thus one book contains al! the 
varieties needed for one standard. ‘The convenience of this will 
doubtless be appreciated by teachers who use the series. 

Nelson’s Composition Books. Nos. I., Il., andIII. A graded 
course for all the standards. Each of these little books provides 
work for two standards. The course is very systematic and care. 
fully graduated, the first beginning with simple sentence making, 
and the last ending with narrative composition and letter writing. 
The explanations are clear, simple, and practical, and the exer- 
cises are copious and varied in form. 

Le Syllabaire—The Primer—with Grammar Appendix. Some of 
the lessons of the Royal Primer are here printed with French trans- 
lation on the opposite pages, and form an excellent introduction 
to the French and English books recently noticed in these columns, 

GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, LONDON. 

Philips’ Certificate Atlas of Europe, 1897. Ina cheap and 
convenient form we have here an admirable selection of maps for 
illustrating the physical and political Geography of Europe. For 
this study it seems to supply everything that is needful in the way of 
maps. All students of Mr. Horobin’s Certificate Course should pro- 
vide themselves with a copy of this atlas. 

Natural History Reference Notes. By Frederick W. Ilack. 
wood, F.R.H.S. The publishers have issued a series of ‘50 
‘ Typical ’ Natural History Pictures, and this handbook is intended 
to supply teachers with materials for oral lessons on each of the 50 
pictures. It contains a large amount of suitable information, and 
will be of service even where the typical pictures are not in use. 

Simple Object Lessons from Nature. By Jane B. Dickens. 
In nearly thirty chapters, classed under the three heads of Botany, 
Insects, and Sea Animals, Miss Dickens has laid out in very praise- 
worthy fashion the material suitable for lessons in infant classes and 
the lower standards. The large page illustrations on squared paper 
are strikingly effective. 

New Games and Sports for Schools, Clubs, and Gymnasia. 
By A. Alexander, F.R.G.S., F.1.Inst. This work, introduced by 
a commendatory letter from Lord Charles Beresford, to whom it is 
dedicated, will prove very interesting to teachers who recognise the 
importance of wisely chosen games for boys. It includes games 
with and without apparatus, and is usefully illustrated. 

From the same firm we receive an excellent wall picture in the 
form of a bird’s-eye view of The Port of Liverpool. 

RELFE BROTHERS, LONDON. 

Notes on English Grammar. By A. A. Brockington, B.A. 
This little book, prepared for candidates for local examinations, is 
marked by several meritorious features. It is largely based on in- 
duction : it appeals as far as possible to reason and common sense; 
and so it does not slavishly follow traditional arrangements. Some 
clear distinctions not commonly adopted are intreduced, and other 
obscure or useless ones are omitted. There is good reason for the 
suggested dropping of abstract nouns as a separate class, the distinc- 
tion is a purely logical one. ‘The exercises are of a much more 
interesting type than those commonly found in elementary grammar 
books. We gladly commend this brief manual to the notice of our 
readers. 

Questions on ‘ The Tempest.’ By Thomas Duff Barnett, B.A. 
Mr. Barnett is the author of some capital books of notes on many 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. This new production is a promising at- 
tempt to make the answering of questions a helpful form of pro- 
moting the successful study of a Shakespearian play. Some valuable 
hints on the best way of answering certain questions are given at the 
outset ; then follow a number of sets of questions on the successive 
scenes of the play separately, next over a hundred general questions, 
and lastly four complete papers set at the Local University Exam 
nations. 

French Essentials and French Conversation Sentences. 
By H. R. Ladell, M.A., F.R.G.S. The aim of this little book 1s 
to provide the pupil with the rules and principal elements of I'rench 
Accidence for revision before an examination. The matter is clearly 
and briefly stated, and is followed by 100 sentences illustrating the 
idioms common in conversational French. Tabular forms of the 
verbs occupy much of the book. 

1,000 Difficult Words. Selected by a Practical Teacher. Ia- 
tended for helping ‘seniors’ preparing for examination ordeals, 
this booklet scarcely needs comment. 

SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND CO., LIMITED. 

Copy-setting in the Teaching of Handwriting. A Monograp® 
by John Jackson, F.E.1.S. The introducer of the modern system 
of Upright Writing, which is so deservedly growing in populanily, 
deals with the question whether engraved headlines or blac board 
written copies are the more effective means of teaching writing. His 
conclusion, after a very thorough examination of the evidence, }s 
very decidedly in favour of the fixed engraved headlines The 
pamphlet is full of interesting and useful information on the byect. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. XI 


‘To keep up with the times you must have a 


JUPLICATING APPARATUS.’ 


WHY NOT HAVE THE BEST? 


Imost anything. Recommended by the Scholastic Papers. 
Unsolicited Testimonials from all parts of the Country. 


t disappointment send for Specimens of Printing, Price Lists, 


ph ” vrder direct from 


“G. galore & CO., 
CRAVEN ST., COVENTRY. 


vy us also for Duplicating Sundries, and kindly mention this Paper. 





ROYAL UNIVERSITY. 
i/ssS 


PUPILS OF TH 


ROYAL IRISH CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL AT THESE EXAMS. 
At the last Examination nearly 
5 PER CENT. oF THE WHOLE "PASS LIST 
OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES 
WERE PUPILS OF THE R.1.C.C 


JRSES usually include (1) Notes, (2) Tests, (3) Corrections, (4) Solutions. 


SUIDE TO THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND | 


For 1897 Examinations. 
Post Free, is- 
PRESS OPINIONS. 
SCHCOLMASTER.—‘ Our readers will do well to procure this Guide, which 
vill acquaint them fully with the initial steps.’ 
TEACHERS’ JOURNAL.—‘Anyone who wishes to obtain a degree has only 
w provide himself with this volume.’ 


Apply, SECRETARY, R.1.C.C., Lightcliffe, Halifax. 


W00D-CARVING. 


by C. G. LELAND, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Feap. 4to., 5s. 





ent manual.’—Vorning / 
\ rable little book. R ler. 
tient, explicit, step-by-step teaching as Mr. Leland’s is indeed the only 
llence Jaturday Rei ‘ 


cap. 4to. Cloth, 7s. 6d. With 304 Illustrations. 


MANUAL INSTRUCTION.—WOODWORK. 


By S. BARTER, Organiser and Instructor of Manual Training 
in Woodwork to the London School Board, &c. With a 
Preface by GEORGE Ricks, B.Sc., London. Second Edition. 
Fourth Thousand. 


/ 
I rp MAGNUS says ‘Mr. Barter, in his book on ‘‘ Woodwork,” has 
¢ showing, what is most important, the educational value of manual 
g hool instruction, and has thus rendered a great service to those seeking 
tworthy guide in the practical study of the subject. 

Harter gives excellent reasons for the opinion that ‘* Sloyd” in its Swedish 


eg ea land 
Daily Chror 


London : WHITTAKER & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


BORD'S PIANOS. 


FOR SALE, with 25 per cent. Discount for Cash, 
or 148. 6d. per month (second-hand, 10s. 6d. per 
month) on the Three Years’ Hire System. Lists free 
f Cc. STILES & Co., 40 & 42, Southampton-row, 
Holborn, London. W.C.—Pianos exchanged. 


BECHSTEIN Pravos 


. The most important section of the book is that 





These magnificent Pianos for hire on the Three 
Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms. 
Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & Co., 
40 & 42, Southampton-row, Holborn, London, W.C. 





MATRICULATION, 
B.A., and B.Sc. 


(London, Royal, and Dublin Universities.) 


PREPARATION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


On a thoroughly individual system, which ensures to 
each student the closest care and attention. Weak 
subjects receive special help. Fees may be based 
on success. 

Single subjects may be taken—Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Italian, Mathematics, Mechanics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Logic, Psychology, Political 
Kconomy, etc. 


PERSONAL TUITION. 
Efficient Tuition in any Subject included in the 
B.A. and B.Sc. Courses. 


TUTORS. 
The Staff includes a number of Hlonours Graduates of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London Universities, Science Medallists, and 
Specialists, 


For Terms, Testimoniats, ete., 


Address, Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A., 
BURLINGTON CLASSES, 


27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


LAKE of GENEVA, &c. 


A party of Ladies and Gentlemen is being formed for a 


SIXTEEN DAYS’ TRIP, 


leaving London on Thursday 29th July. 
The tour includes several days at the 


ROCHERS DE NAYE, 


over 6,000 feet, from which the Jungfrau, Mont Blanc, &c., can be 
seen, ‘The principal places on the shores of the Lake will be visited, 
including Geneva, Lausanne, Montreux, the Castle of Chillon, &c. 

Paris and Rouen can be wsited on the outward and homeward 
journeys. 

rhe trip will be of especial interest to members of the te aching 
profession. The late Clerk of the Dewsbury School Board, who is 
familiar with the District, will act as Conductor. 


FARE TEN GUINEAS, 


Detailed Programme from W, STANCLIFFE, 101, Queen’s Road, 


EPPS’S 
COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(Tea-like. ) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa 
on being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their 
excess of oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured powder—‘ Cocoaine,’ 
a product which, when prepared with boiling water, has the con- 
sistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking 
the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 

Sold only in tins, labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
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TrHE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS}; 
By DR. CORNWELL F.R.G:S. 


‘We are qualified by ample trial of the books in our own classes to speak to their great efficiency and value. 





We have never known so much interest evinced, or so much progress made, as since we have 


employed these as our achool books’—EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 87th Edition. 3s.6d.; or , ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAy. 
with 30 Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. MAR. oath Edition. 28. red leather; or 1s. 9d. cloth. ee 


ery superior to the common run of such books. It contains a good deal of ‘The excellence of the grammar published by the late Dr. Allen and p, 
useful matter of a more practical kind than usual, which the exercises are likely Cornwell makes us almost despair of witnessing any decided improvemen: a 
to impress on the mind more deeply than by the parrot system.’—A thenaum., this department.’—A thenaum. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of Thirty Small Maps) A GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. An Introduction » 
Compamon Atlas to the Author's ‘School Geography.’ 2s. 6d.; or 4s. coloured. Allen and Cornwell’s ‘School Grammar.’ 86th Edition. 1s. cloth; 9d. sewed 


tes i * This simple Introduction is as good a book as can be used.’—Sfectasor, 
GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 66th Edition. 1s.; Gar The Book is enlarged by a Section on Word-building, with Exercises) 
Young Children. 


*A very useful series of Educational Works of which Dr. Cornwell is either THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Progressive Exercises ; 
oe , ” gres U3 ses jp 


author or editor. It The Ge aphy for Beginners”) is an admirable introduc- . 
tion. There is a vast difficulty in writing a good elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell English Composition. 48th Kdition, 1s.6d. Key, 3s. 

has shown himself possessed of that rare combination of faculties which is required *The plan of the work is very superior. We are persuaded this little book » 
for the task.’— John Bull. be found valuable to the intelligent instructor.’— Westminster Review. 


SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS. A Method of Teaching POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. A Selection of Short and 


Reading and Spelling at the same ume. 4th Idition. Is. tasy Poems for Keading and Kecitation. 13th Edition. 1s. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT,&CO.,LIMITED. EDINBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD. 


PORTE O LIOS 


For holding 12 Monthly Numbers of ‘ THE PRACTICAL TEACHER’ 
Extra Cloth, specially fitted with strong Elastic Bands, Price 2/= Post Free. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF THE ‘P.T.’ 


Extra Cloth, Gil, CASES FOR BINDING, Post Free, 1/6. 


Orrice oF *THE PRACTICAL TEACUER, 33, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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with 48 pp. of (Questions, is. 4d. (Questions, 6d. 
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SPECIAL OFFER —o 
PRACTICAL “TEACHERS. 





++ © 4% © © © & © © & ww 
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JE The Proprietors of the ‘ Practical Teacher’ will have pleasure in posting, 
upon receipt of NINE SHILLINGS, a Copy of 
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VOLUME xXvVYVII 


THE ‘PRACTICAL TEACHER’ 


TOGETHER WITH 


ALL THE BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED 


COLOURED OBJECGT-LESSON SUPPLEMENTS. 


ISSUED WITH THE NUMBERS OF THE VOLUME. 


‘The Volume is Handsomely Bound in Extra Cloth, Gilt, and is published at 12s. 


+ oo ww 
Soslenlee oe ee oe oe. 


2 * & & & SS © & & DD DD 
odieatectectoatoatostoatoateatestosioatoetoetoaton, 


. 


As only a very limited number of Copies are on sale, early application should be made to the 


Office of the ‘ Practical Teacher,’ 
33, Paternoster Row, — ©. wt ot oe London, E.C. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. xii 


CSiroR ‘SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE’ AND PUPIL TEACHERS. 


‘ Now Ready. Crown 8vo. Extra Cloth, 220 pages. Price 2/-= 


= ‘SECTION ONE’ 


vement i 


tion ‘ 


-|PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


le book w 


BY 


Short and 


svg PHOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.) 


$$ 


Headmaster Finchley Organised Science School; Lecturer in Chemistry to the Middlesex County Council; Late Lecturer 
in Physiography to the Birkbeck Institution, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


‘“S@WiITH ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


7= BESIDES COVERING THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT'S 
| SYLLABUS FOR SECTION I. OF THE ELEMENTARY STAGE OF PHYSIOGRAPHY, THE BOOK ALSO 

, COVERS THE COURSE TO BE TAKEN BY ALL PUPIL TEACHERS WHO ELECT TO TAKE UP THE 
——@ OPTIONAL SUBJECT PHYSIOGRAPHY ACCORDING TO SCHEDULE V. OF THE NEW CODE. TO THIS 





B. 








ais END, AN APPENDIX ON THE PROPERTIES OF THE LODESTONE, ARTIFICIAL MAGNETS, AND 
6 
ifm. TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM HAS BEEN ADDED. 
4 
; RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 
— ? The School Board Chronicle says:—‘ Mr. “homas Cartwright’s ‘* Section One” Physiography, as its name indicates, deals with i 
i ) fundamental principles of physical science according to the first stage in the recent very necessary division of the syllabus in ’ 
tary physiography, in the Directory. In our preliminary notice of the book, on its first appearance, we gave the chief parts of the | 
r’s own account of the experience which has determined his mode of treatment, his great emphasis on the importance of ample 
} etiment, and his determination to make the utmost possible provision for experiment which text and illustration can make, ‘Thy 
4 ters therefore resolve themselves largely into groups of experiments, with explanation, commentary and illustration, prefaced with ; 
, sof the apparatus and materials required, and having appended a series of recapitulation notes and questions on the work that has been 


Both plan and treatment are well adapted to the object of the course, which is to prepare a elass for satisfying the requirements of 

yllabus or a pupil-teacher for passing in the optional subject of Physiography. Such additions as the latter purpose renders necessary 

f course made to the chapters. No pains have been spared to make the book complete, and in every way serviceable. Almost every 

? fm “pis helped by clear, well-drawn illustrations. Questions already asked by the Department in these subjects are given in an appendix 
: d: would be hard to suggest in what way more thorough provision could have been made for teaching under Section Aa 





} The Teacher’s Aid says:—‘ By their new departure in syllabus-making the South Kensington authorities, appreciating the wide 
By ato be covered by a course in what has now become known as physiography, have wisely split the subject into a couple of sections, the 
? which deals with the main fundamental principles of physical science. It is to meet the want thus created of a text-book treating : 
‘ the subjects included in this section that has led Mr. Cartwright to prepare and publish this manual. ‘There is rather more in the book 


n is demanded by the syllabus as the properties of the lodestone, artificial magnets, and terrestrial magnetism have been discussed, and 
ounds off the course more completely. ‘The matter is treated well from the experimental side, and the various laws and definitions 
i ve been very clearly and concisely stated, The illustrations are both worthy of the book and of the well-known house which 
rs ; : le for its existence.’ 


The Head Master of a large London P.T. Centre writes :—‘ Your book is without doubt, so far, facile princegs in the mar! 


, will be in use here in the coming year.’ 
The Head Master of a London Board School writes: —‘ Teachers of Physiography (Section 1.) will find this little volume ot 
alucble service. Every page bears evidence of a skilled practitioner’s hand. ‘The matter, illustrations, and diagrams are all that could 
de-ired. Every experiment mentioned in the Science Directory is included. ‘To economise the Teacher’s time, each chapter is 


d by a list of experiments and of the apparatus required, and followed by a concise recapitulatory summary and test questions, 
k deserves, and will doubtless command, a very extensive sale.’ 


, SPECIMEN PAGES ON APPLICATION. 





ee THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh ; & New York. 








THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 

















Messrs. NELSON'S NEW BOOKS, 1897. 





THE QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 
JUST PUBLISHED, ENLARGED AND REVISED EDITION, 


LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Scott DALGLEIsH, M.A., LL. 
red Portrait (from recent photo by Ei.tiorr & Fry), yo Five Exquisite Chromo Views. 
Square 16m Handsome cloth extra binding. Price 2s. 
2’ tended to furnish young people in all parts of her dominions with a simple and 
personal history. The story of the Queen's own life has been kept in front all through. 





t Valuable i rs fi r Clergymen, Ministers, HAROLD THE NORSENAR. By Frep. WHISHAW, 
rs, and Bible Students Author of Lost Army,’ ‘Boris the Bear-Hunter,’ &c. 
THE ILLUSTRATED BIBLE TREASURY. By Post 8vo., ch ith extra. 
M W .; Prof. A. H.Savce LL.D.; 
Lieut. -Col. Coxon, R.I Prof Mancts bos, Prof Gnorce | §ONS OF FREEDOM; or, The Fugitives from Si- 
| A NEW CONCORDANCE OF beria. By Frep. W HISWAW, Author of ‘A Lost Army,’ ‘ Boris 
THE AUTHORISED AND REVISED VERSIONS, pt oes “lament Bost Sv loth onion 
po are , od Dictlonasy of Scrittus 2 1 ,” &e. ‘os »., clo a. 
Proper ” te fuuuam Wricur, D.D. With . 
trat 1a New Indexed Bible Adas. | THE HERMIT PRINCES: a Tale of Adventure in 
( ‘ " ze Japan. By Eveanor Strepper, Author of ‘ Doing and Dar- 
ation ing,’ * Lost in the Wilds of Canada,’ &c. Post 8vo., cloth extra. 
‘An interesting account of life in Japan.’—Daidy News. 
THE YOUNG Pane or, With La Salle on 
| VERETT-GREEN, Author of * Shut SQUIB AND HIS FRIENDS: a Story for Children. 
valry,” ‘In ‘Taunton Town,’ Xe. By E. Evererr-Green, Author of ‘ Vera's Trust,’ ‘ Winning 


P —_— a , the Victory,’ &c. Post 8vo., cloth extra. 
c Mi ' ippt A rid. 


EVERETT-GREEN? MAKING HIS WAY. By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, 
f the Re Cr Author of ‘ The Y« ge We yay ‘Up Among the Ice-Floes,’ 
* Diamond Ro ck,’ Ree Post 8vo., cloth extra. 


i sn 
‘Ten 1 | F rown &v cloth extra, 4 Bevelled 
\ New Story for Girls *A good, wholesome, stimulating book.’—/ad/ Mail Gazette. 


CLEVELY SAHIB: a Tale of the Kyber Pass by | ACROSS GREENLAND’S ICE-FIELDS: the Ad- 
He H Author of ‘Under the Lone Star,’ &c ventures of Nordenskjéld, Nansen, and Peary on the Great 
With I trat Crown cloth extra, gilt top. Ice Cape By M. DouaG.as, Author of * For Duty’s Sake,’ 

&c. Post 8vo., cloth extra. 

EVERY INCH A SAILOR. By GORDON STABLES, 
M.D., R.N t e Sweep through the Deep,’ | BONNY. By Apgia Frances Mount, Author of 
*How |] ‘la ‘ Won ! paulette xc. Numerous * Margery’s Quest,’ &c. Post 8vo., cloth extra 
Iilustrat Crown Sv th« 1 


ee ee ne JACK AND HIS BROTHERS. By Mrs. AusTIN 
WONDERLAND: or, ¢ ‘uriositic s of Nature and Art. Dosson, Author of * Cherryburn,’ &e. W ith Original Music 
ie . nst tive Ane 


- and numerous Regge wr qpenren Dedicated to Everybody under 

tal ty Woop Situ, Author ° P ) ) 
a our. ‘ost », Cloth extra. 

With numerous 


epg ys me — Sn ae *-* | JOCK O’ TH’ BEACH: a Story for Boys. By 


d Fancy Boa 
—_ “ Morice Gerarp, Author of ‘ The Victoria Cross,’ * Black Gull 


Ry W. M. THAYER, Author of ‘ Log Cabin to White House,’ &c. Rock,’ &c. Feap. 8vo., cloth extra. 


ROUND THE HEARTHSTONE. by W: M. THAYER, | BLACK GULL ROCK: a Story of the Cornish 
ws _ vt we “wn y A... dn os 4 ee who Wh, Wreckers. By Morice Gerarp, Author of ‘The Victoria 

‘ . sla Cross,’ ‘ Jock o’ th’ Beach,’ &c. Feap. 8vo., cloth extra. 
MEN WHO WIN; or, Making Things Happe n. 
ty W. M. Tuave Author of ‘Log Cabin to White House, FRANK’S FIRST TERM; or, Making a Man of 


nN men whe Win,’ & With Portrait Hlustrations. Crown Him. By Harovp Avery. Fcap. 8vo., cloth extra. 


maggyce nenemtag : saint An interesting Story of School Life. 
WOMEN WHO WIN; or, Making Things Happen. 
By W. M. THaver, Author of *Log Cabin to White House,” | 4A CHILD OF THE MEWS. By M. B. Syncez, 


Men w W & Crown 8vo., cloth extra. . a : — . 
> Author of ‘ Jem’s Wife,’ ‘Granny,’ &c. Feap. 8vo., cloth extra. 


THE VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN COOK. = With a | piRESIDE SKETCHES OF SWEDISH LIFE. 

By Mrs. Woops Baker, Author of ‘The Swedish Twins,’ 
* Pictures of Swedish Life,’ ‘‘The Babes in the Basket,’ &c. 
Fe ap. Svo., « loth extra. 


th extr 


‘A t ’ tefully bound edition.’— 7% es. 


CHITECTS OF FATE; or, Steps to Success and 
ABSESES vette Manttee pathos ot <Pachinecs | KING MATTHIAS AND THE BEGGAR BOY. 


ler Difficulties.’ With Eight IMlustra Adapted from the Hungarian of Baron Nicholas Josika. By 
th extra Seuina Gaye, Author of ‘Ilka, the Captive Maiden,’ ‘ Dickie 


Winton,’ &c. Feap. 8vo., cloth extra. 
DOMINIQUE’S VENGEANGS : a Story of France 
; Fk. Evererr-Green, Author of ‘Maud | EARLY YEARS OF SOME NOBLE LIVES. A 
M Marniag Vera's ‘Trust,’ Winning the Victory,’ Book for Boys and Girls. By A. Fraser Rosertson, Author 
Post th extra, Illustrated. of ‘A Commonplace Woman,’ &c. Fcap. 8vo., cloth extra. 


THE SIGN hag THE RED CROSS: a Tale of Old Short Biographies for Boys and Girls. 
rier Green, Author of «Shut I’ 1 WILD AND TAME FROM LAND AND SEA, &c. 
‘ P : Double Vol. gto. Beautifully Mlustrated. Handsome Illumi- 

nated Cover. 
BAFFLING THE BLOCKADE. By J. MacponaLp | 4 Picture Book of Natural History for the Little Ones, with 
the W ild f the West Coast.’ ‘ Dia over $0 lliustrations. 

Gd. Ba Rocke My Strange Kescucy’ Ge: Tiusteated. Pest 0% | HE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF PICTURES 
Hol thless interest from board to board, so that AND STORIES FOR 1897. Beautifully Mlustrated. With 


choice Illuminated Cover. Boards. 
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00K’s CoNDUCTED ToURS. 


‘s SEASON 1897. 
ARIS, VERSAILLES, SEVRES, &c. 


Leaving LONDON EVERY SATURDAY and MONDAY. Fares from £3 19s., providing for Travel 
Tickets, Hotel Accommodation Three Days, Carriages, Excursions, Guide Book, Conductor, &c. 


RUSSELS EXHIBITION. 


Conducted Excursions leave EVERY SATURDAY and MONDAY, visiting BRUSSELS, BATTLE- 
FIELD OF WATERLOO, ANTWERP, &c. Inclusive fares from £3 10s, for Travel, Hotels, Drives, 
Exhibition Tickets, Conductor, &c. 

















olland and Dead Cities of Zuyder Zee. 
Leaving EVERY SATURDAY, visiting AMSTERDAM, ISLE OF MARKEN, MONNICKENDAM, 


BROEK, ALKMAAR, ZAANDAM, LEYDEN, THE HAGUE, SCHEVENINGEN, ROTTERDAM, &c. 
Inclusive fare £6 16s., for Travel, Hotels, Carriage and Steamer Excursions, Fees, Conductor, &c. 








GUST HOLIDAY TRIPS TO SWITZERLAND. 


Brussels, Berne, Interlaken, THE BERNESE OBERLAND, 


Lucerne, &. 
EIGHT DAYS for &8. 


aving July 31st, visiting 


Paris, NEUCHATEL, Lausanne, LAKE LEMAN, Geneva 
(optional extension to Chamounix for Mont Blanc). 


TEN GUINEA TOUR. 
aving August 17th, visiting 
Brussels, LucerNE, Bernese Oberland, INTERLAKEN, 


Berne, &c. 
NINE DAYS for &8 5s. 





0 CONDUCTED TOURS TO 
Holland The Rhine and Belgium, Black Forest, Ardennes, Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark, Germany, Austria, Dolomites, Italian Lakes, &c., de. 











FOR ILLUSTRATED PROGRAMMES APPLY TO 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


hief Office—Ludgate Circus, London, 
And ALL BRANCH OFFICES. 
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THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES : 








‘For practical utility these are the best we have seen.’—7Z/e Schoolmaster. 
‘Inculcate a style of writing which must command the highest approval.’—Zducational Review, 


THE ROYAL COPY BOOKS 


FOR SIMULTANEOUS INSTRUCTION IN WRITING. 
A CLEAR AND RAPID COMMERCIAL HAND. 
SLOPE AND STYLE OF CIVIL SERVICE WRITING, 


HE Royal Copy Books have become very popular, and have This Class System of teaching Penmanship allows more 
obtained extraordinarily large circulation. By the use of The | to be done, and also gives the teacher more time for personal g 

Royal Copy Books the highest results in Penmanship have been pro- | vision. 
duced, and pupils make remarkably speedy and most satisfactory The Headlines neunitinad the Series will be found varied and 
improvement esting. In the earlier numbers great attention has been given ‘to 

litherto Class .Teaching of Writing has.been attended with much correct formation of the different letters, and the initiatory combinath 
trouble ‘and inconvenience, By a very ingenious contrivance in The | are simple and methodically arranged. The Capital “Letteps ane} 
Royal Copy Books, it has been now made e: asy to. combine Class | the simplest characters. The joinings of the letters in each word a 
Teaching from the blackboard with the copying of headlines by yo arranged that the words may be written without lifling the pem” A 
pupils ‘Simultaneous Instruction by this plan is now regarded a than usual amount of space is allowed between each letter, andj 
the best method of teaching writing. | letters themselves are.narrow, so that the writing~is~of -the most legit 


In the Royal Copy Books the Headlines are cut away from the | kind. The slope is not far from the upright, ,and the character oi f 
body of the Copy Book, but remain firmly stitched in the same | writing throughout the Series is of the latest and most-a proved style 




















Cover. By this means any one of the twenty-four copy lines can be | combining ,a free, running, Commercial hand, .with the latest require 
left lying at the top of any page in the book. By frequent changing of | ments of ‘Civil Service Examinations, d 
the various headlines, copying by the scholars of their own writing in- | To. the ‘Series "Six * additional Books—Inspeetion Numbers 
stead of the headline is completely obviated, The whole class may be Mixed Rulings—have just been added. These have . been, pre 
simultaneously at work under the same copy, and yet none of the pupils | strictly on -the lines--of - the Code requirements,* ‘and ° will “be foul 
leave blank pages. | speciajly useful as Copy Books ‘to be shown to the Inspector,’ 
Price) CONTENTS OF THE SERIES. (Tuvopenee, 
Ne. 1. Initiatory Exercises. Short Letters. No, 8 Half-Text.— Words and Sentences. Ne. 15. Small-Hand.—Single Ruling. 
2. Short Words of Short Letters. 9. Half-Text.—Sentences and Words. 16. Advanced Small-Hand.—Sin Je Ruling 
8. Long Letters and Short Words. 10. Intermediate.—Sentences. 17. Advanced Small-Hand.—No Ruling, 
4. Bhort Words of Long and Short Letters. 11. Intermediate.—Sentences. 18. Commercial Terms, Abbreviations, ant 
6. Advanced Initiatory. 12. Small-Hand.—Full Ruling. : Correspondence 
6. Text.—-Capitais and Half-Line Words. 13. Smali-Hand.—Double Ruling. 19, Advanced Text, “Half-Text, and Sunil 
1. Text.—Words and Sentences. 14, Small-Hand.—Single Ruling. Mixed... 
INSPECTION NUMBERS WITH MIXED RULINGS. 
No. 21. Standard 1.—Text and Half-Text. No. 24. Standard I1V.—Small-Hand.—Double and Single Ruling. 
22. Standard Il.—Advanced Text and Half-Text. 25.-Standard V.—Small-Hand.—Single Ruling and Blank. 
23. Standard aan and Smalli-Hand.—Full Ruling. 26. Standard Y1I.—Advanced Small-Hand.—Single Ruling and Blank. 
THE ‘ROYAL | THE ROYAL 
STAR GOPY BOOKS. UPRIGHT COPY BOOKS. 
WITHOUT CUT HEADLINES. WITH CUT HEADLINES. - 
Price) Contents of the Series. (2d. | Price] Contents of the Series. (2d. 
Ne . Initiatory.—Short Letters and Words. No. 1. Initiatory Exercises.—Short Letters and Easy Words. 
. Long Letters gh ne pete - , 2. Long Letters and Easy Words. 
. Text.—Capitals, Words, an ntences. * “4 
4. Half-Text.— Words and Sentences. 3. Text.—Capitals and Half-Line Words, 
4a. Text and Intermediate.—Capitals and Figures. 8a. Text.—Full-Line Sentences. 
6. Intermediate. at ye pe ene a Cant 4. Half-Text.—Sentdnces, Figures. 
6a. Advanced Intermediate.—Sentences an pitals. 5° 
6. Small-Hand.—Full and Double Ruling. 5. Intermediate.—Sentences, Capitals, and Letterpress Copying. 
6a. Small-Hand.— Mixed Ruling. 6. Small-Hand.—Full Ruling.—Letterpress Copying and Printing. 
7. Small- ~~ -_ oe aie Ruling and Blank. + bead and. Deubbe Ruling.—Letterpress Copying. 
Advanced Sma an ngle Ruling an an 
= Text, Half-Text, and Advanced Small-Hand. 8 Small-Hand.—Single Ruling.—Engrossing. 
10. Commercial Forms, Letters, and Correspondence. 9. Advanced Small-Hand.—No Ruling.—Engrossing. 
*.* The Royal Star Copy Books have two Headlines on a page, Civil Service %,° Zhe Royal Upright Copy Books teach a truly vertical style of penmanship, 
Style, the same as that of the Royal Copy Books. | providing the maximum fluency, en ity, and legibility. 








THE ROYAL DICTATION BOOKS. 


In Eight Books. 24 Pages. Price, Id. each. 
Zo accompany the Royal Copy Books, the Royal Star Copy Books, or the Royal Upright Copy Books. 


RULINGS OF THE SERIES. 


Text Ruling (plain). No. 3. Half-Text Ruling. No. 5. Small-Hand.- Fuli Rulin No. 7. Single Ruling. 
Ro. & Text Ruling ull). | No. 4. Intermediate Rulings | No. 6. Smatl-Hand.—Double R fing. | No. 8 Blank.—No Ruling. 


+," “Specimen Pages’ “and Headlines, with perticulars of Royal Writing Wall Sheets and Penny Royal Writing 
Books, &c., post free on application. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 35 and 86, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; Parksie, Bdinburgh ; and 1 New York 
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COUPON | PRINTED BY-EyRE & SPoTTIswoopE, //er Majesty's Printers, DowNS Park Roap, N.E., and 
AUGUST '897. Row, Lonpox, L.c. 
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